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An inward voice, uncreated by schools, independent 
of refinement, opens to the unlettered mind, not less 
than to the polished scholar, a sure pathway to the 
enfranchisements of immortal truth. This is the 
fitith of the people called Quakers. Their rise is one 
of the memorable events in the history of man. 
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INTRODUCTION 

At the time in which our story is laid, the Church 
was looked upon as a State engine, useful only for the 
advancement of party interests or for political pur- 
poses. 

" The Church leases had, for a period, been done away 
with, and fines raised when they were renewed, amounted 
to one and a half million Sterling.'* 

We must not examine too strictly the conduct of 
the bishops and other dignitaries as . to what they did 
with these monies, but we read that luxuries and many 
excesses had found their way into the Church, and all 
were traveling rapidly on the downward road. 

But, thanks be to God, there were a few names like 
those of Cudworth, Stelling, Tillotsen, Wilkins, Greorge 
Herbert, Danor, Fleet and Tenison, who raised the 
standard of preaching. 

These were sneeringly called " Latitudinarians." 

Charles II., though weak and morally unsound, real- 
ised to some extent how corrupted the Clergy had be- 
come in their daily walk and their need for reform. 

In 1667 at a Council meeting he said : " The Clergy 
are chiefly to blame for all the disorders which are dis- 
turbing the peace of the nation. If they lived as they 
should before God and man, going quietly about their 
parishes, taking pains to convince the non-conformists, 
all might be amicably settled. They think, however, 
only of purchasing good benefices and of keeping a good 
table.'* 

At another time he writes in his advice to the Clergy : 
** Let them live and labour well, and they will feel that 

zi 



xii INTRODUCTION 

so much authority will follow their line of conduct, as 
they will know how to manage well. When I say * live 
well,' I mean not only to live without scandal, which I 
found the greater part of them to do, but to lead ex- 
emplary lives, to be eminent in humility, meekness, 
sobriety, contempt of the world and unfeigned love of 
the brethren; abstracted from the vain conversations 
of the world ; retired and at home." 

The Puritans had turned aside from the principles 
j){ their forefathers; the Separatists suffered persecu- 
tion and imprisonment, but were by these trials not 
made submissive, only becoming morbid and stubborn. 
As they dwelt on their many wrongs they became con- 
vinced that their emotions were those of deep religious 
feeling and that their enemies were also enemies of God 
and the human race. They followed the Mosaic Laws 
and became at times fanatical. Their language, dress, 
literature and even their conversations were tinged with 
gloom. No Puritan would hunt, fly a hawk, play at 
chess, drink the health of a friend or use starch in the 
ruff for the neck. Music was looked upon with suspi- 
cion, art belonged to the Idolatry of the Greeks. The 
speech, the very voice, became changed. 

The prelatists, in time, learned to hate the austere 
Puritans, who were anxious for the favours of Parlia- 
ment. 

Charles I. had made Parliament of no avail and he had 
tried to be himself the sole power. 

Parliament took a long vacation of eleven years from 
1629 to 1640. The trial and death of Charles I. fol- 
lowed while the Commonwealth and Cromwell's day of 
glory were ushered in. 

Religious conformity was another fatal mistake, for 
this, enforced by penalties, is in itself an oppression 
of conscience. Some modem writer had said, " Truth 
is as the light of the sun." Light descends from heaven, 
once and always the same, and yet it sheds different 
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colours on the earth, according to the bodies on which 
it faUs." 

Each church grew in the spirit of intolerance and 
persecution, and, when George Fox began his preach- 
ing in 1643, the people were in a condition of sad 
ignorance and superstition, many belonging neither to 
the Established Church nor to any of the other bodies. 

Thus, the simple doctrines of the spiritually-minded 
man found favour with a large number. Greorge Fox 
believed that education alone was not enough to make 
men ministers of the Gospel. They must be called and 
directed by God, with the Bible as a lamp to their feet 
and a light unto their path. Thus, as has been said, 
" There is no character in Christian History since the 
day of the Divine founder more free from spot and 
stain than that of George Fox." He, the son of an 
obscure weaver, spending his early life watching the 
sheep of his master, a shoemaker, became a teacher of 
men, and, with the new and startling view which he had 
adopted, stood out alone and drew many a wandering 
sheep into the fold. 

He founded the Society of Friends, who were called, 
in derision by their enemies, " Quakers." " From the 
time of their appearance in the latter end of the reign 
of Charles I. to the accession of William and Mary, 
we read of the dreadful persecutions, imprisonments 
and torture inflicted upon them by all denomina- 
tions." They, in the time of Charles II., were de- 
prived of their civil and natural rights. Through all, 
their courage failed not, and they stood up boldly for 
the truth, suffering all things, but led of the Spirit, 
onward, upward, ever lifting the standard of the Cross 
on high: 

"Look back into the morning of our day; 
What does such retrospect afford? 
Our Fathers' lot these pages shall display, 
A people scoffed at, and a sect abhor'd. 
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"Whether a Stuart filled thdr Country's throne, 
Or England bowed to Cromwell's stem command; 
Hieir lot remained the same, despised, unknown. 
The outcasts and off-scouring of their land. 

** Oh I it is good for sects, with watchful eye, 

I'o look back to the rock whence they were hewn; 
And when prosperity's bright sun is high. 
Compare their stormy morning to their noon." 



THE QUAKER CROSS 

CHAPTER I 

6EOEGE fox's FIBST VISIT TO SWABTHMOQE HALL 

** For April sobs while these are so glad, 
^ril weeps while these are so gay. 
Weeps like a tired child, who had, 
PlayiDg with flowers, lost its way.*' 

H.H. 

" No grander thing was ever done than when George Fox, stitching 
himself a suit of leather, went forth determined to find truth for 
himself and to do battle for it against superstition, bigotry and intol- 
erance." 

Ca&lylk. Sartor Besariui, 

It was in the month of April, 1662, one of those un- 
certain days when clouds and sunshine seem battling for 
supremacy. April showers, that lay the dust in the 
path of the following flowers of May, must come, and 
in the parish of Ulverstone in Lancashire the wild blos- 
soms were ever, beautiful and numerous, springing up in 
the most remote and desolate corners, just where they 
were needed but where no one ever expected to find them. 

The birds, however, being wiser than their brother 
man, knew where to seek them, and went every day to 
have a cosy chat with the primroses and the few snow- 
drops that were bowing their heads in the humble way 
that only the pure in heart know ; looking up, that the 
sunshine and dew might fill each cup ; then bending their 
heads and offering thanks. A flock of pigeons seemed 
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also to have found out the other birds' secrets. Per- 
haps the breezes whispered it to them, for they went 
hopping about among the blossoms, and, judging from 
their long conversations, I think the snowdrops told 
them that, if they looked closely underneath their 
leaves, they would find something good to eat. 

They could thus be seen on this April day picking up 
tiny grains of com that had fallen among the leaves 
in front of a queer old bam, whose great, clumsy oaken 
doors stood wide open. The pigeons seemed to know 
that the sun was trying to shine and force his way 
through the clouds that looked so black and lowering, 
for they made the most of their opportunities. A few 
men in passing shook their heads, and predicted a 
storm. Soon could be heard the distant rumble of 
thunder; the trees swayed their long arms solemnly, as 
if saying, " The storm is coming, it is coming now," 
and the pigeons, taking the hint, rose in the air in a 
body, followed by a heap of last year's leaves, which 
went whirling away past the birds as they sought ref- 
uge under the eaves of the bam. 

Near the bam stood a pretty, quaint old Gothic 
stone church with its tall spire and flying buttresses, 
over which the ivy had lovingly spread its green leaves 
and twining tendrils. The door was open and the sol- 
emn tones of a preacher's voice from within fell upon 
the stillness. 

Suddenly the thunder seemed to increase in violence, 
and, the service being concluded, the congregation came 
hurrying out of the edifice, not waiting in groups to 
talk, as was customary, but disappearing quickly in all 
directions. 

The last persons to leave the building were two men, 
whom we must pause a moment to notice. One of the 
men was peculiarly dressed, being clad in leathern 
breeches of remarkable cut. His long hair, and pene- 
trating grey eyes, as well as the deep facial lines, 
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showed him to be a person of strong character. By 
his side stood a man clothed in the garb of a parson 
of the English Church in the seventeenth century. 

" I desire, William Lampitt," the first man said, " to 
visit Swarthmoor Hall, the home of Thomas Fell. Thou 
seest a storm is coming up ; we had best hasten thither." 

" By all means," replied the parson, adding, " It is 
even now upon us." 

As he spoke, the thunder grew louder, and the light- 
ning flashed across the path into the faces of the two 
men, while great drops of rain began to fall. 

" Yea, verily, friend Lampitt, the storm is come 
upon us. Knowest thou, I fear more the storm of in- 
tolerance and bigotry than this April shower. Oliver 
Cromwell liketh not our people, and I see before us 
naught but persecution, imprisonment, and even death. 
But the cross must be borne aloft, for where there is no 
cross there can be no crown." 

" You're but a stranger to me," replied the parson. 
** Although I am no friend of the Protector, I marvel 
not that all are against the startling views you seem 
anxious to circulate. Man, I like little the heretical 
teachings which only now in my church you insisted upon 
expounding. They savour not of the teachings my peo- 
ple have ever been taught. Profane speech hath been 
always unlawful. I wish not to hear further from you 
in these matters. Look to it, man, and remember the 
proverb, * If the brain sows not com, it plants thistles.* " 

" There is another saying also," replied his com- 
panion. " * A piece of a churchyard fits everybody.* 
So perhaps there may be ground enough for both thee 
and me in which to do the Master's work before the 
night cometh." 

" Heigho, truly the night is already come," laughed 
the parson scornfully. " Of a truth we are now at the 
very gates of Swarthmoor Hall. How black the clouds 
have grown." 
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The two men stopped a moment as they reached the 
entrance, overcome by the grand picture which burst 
upon their view. Before them stood the Lancashire 
manor house. It was built of stone, like all its com- 
panions of that day, being square in shape, and of 
very substantial appearance. 

Beautiful old ivy covered the front picturesquely. 
To the east lay a piece of fertile land, stretching down 
to the shores of Morecambe Bay, while to the west were 
the barren moorlands of Swarthmoor, screened from 
the house by clumps of stately trees. The little town 
of Ulverstone could be seen some distance to the north, 
and, behind all, the rugged slopes of the Ciunberland 
Hills formed a beautiful background to the picture. 

It was indeed a grand sight which met the eyes of 
the two men as they advanced, the inky-black clouds 
making the whole stand out in relief. One of the two 
men, the one with the leathern breeches, stopped a mo- 
ment as if spellbound by the majesty of the scene and 
repeated, "Which by His strength setteth fast the 
mountains ; being girded with power. 

"Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou 
greatly enrichest it with the river of God, which is full 
of water : thou preparest them com, when thou hast so 
provided for it. 

" Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly : thou 
settlest the furrows thereof: thou makest it soft with 
showers : thou blessest the springing thereof." 

His companion hurried him on, and at last, quite out 
of breath, they reached the wide double-door. Upon 
lifting the brass knocker, which fell with a great re- 
sounding noise, a serving man appeared answering the 
summons. 

"We would speak with your master. Judge Fell," 
said the parson. 

" My master is away, attending the sitting of the 
courts, Master Lampitt, and Mistress Fell is also out 
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for tlie day, but she will be here anon. You must re- 
main, good sirs, while the storms lasts ; the wind being 
nor'ard and westward, I fear me it will be no little April 
blow." 

With these words the steward unchained the lower 
half door, ushering the two men into the low, wide, 
ceiled hall with its carved oaken wainscoting black with 
age. He then threw open the doors of the drawing- 
room, bidding the guests seat themselves, and having 
lighted the wax tapers in the candelabra, began to stir 
the huge logs on the hearthstone. 

The sparks flew out in showers, followed by a cheerful 
blaze, which lighted up the remote comers of the 
room, and imparted an air of cheer very acceptable to 
the breathless guests, who soon began to feel quite at 
home. A spinning-wheel, beautifully carved and tipped 
with silver, stood on one side of the hearth, while a great 
dog who had followed the men into the room, stretched 
himself on the other side with his shaggy head between 
his paws ready for a long nap. 

The man in the leathern dress seated himself, while 
the parson stood looking into the fire as if lost 
in meditation. The conversation interrupted in the 
hurry to escape the violence of the storm, was now 
renewed. 

"Master George Fox (for it was the celebrated 
Quaker leader who sat before him), you have heard the 
serving man. Thomas Fell has gone away on business 
in the exercise of his office, and his wife too has gone 
abroad for the day. What think you then? Shall we 
not remain until Mistress Fell returns, even though the 
violence of the storm be somewhat abated? " 

" I have words to speak to this household which must 
be said to-night," Fox answered. 

**What is it you would say, strange man? Surely 
you would not stir up heresy in this peaceful household, 
the refuge for our priesthood, and the abode of justice 
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and mercy. You have to-day in the church made the 
service naught but a blasphemy by your violence and 
language.*' 

" I came," replied George Fox, " bidden of the Master 
I serve, and led by God's Holy Spirit. Hast thou, O 
William Lampitt, heard the voice commanding thee to 
go to thy people, and declare to them the words of the 
Living God? " 

" Of a truth have I also been led, and can likewise 
speak of my experience," replied the other hotly. 

** Experience is one thing, but to go with a message, 
to have the Word of the Lord as the prophets and 
apostles had it, is quite another." 

" I speak," said the parson, ** to my people of the 
experience of the saints in former ages. I have never 
considered it necessary to give to them the message as 
from the Lord." 

" Unless thou speak'st the message a^ from the Lord, 
thy words carry with them no weight. It is better 
for thee to remain silent. Vain are thy words, and an 
abomination unto the Lord. Man, see to it that thine 
heart is right. See to it, for God *desirest truth in 
the inward parts.' " 

The parson flushed hotly, and walking up to George 
Fox, replied: 

" You, a Quaker heretic, dare talk to me in this man- 
ner! You, with your stiff, unrelaxed body, refusing to 
bow the knee, or scrape the leg, or lift the hat in 
respect to any ! You, with your thees and thous ! Gad, 
man, you are enough to make the Evil One worse! I 
would rather talk with a Papist than with a Quaker 
infidel." 

" William Lampitt, thou speakest of what thou dost 
not know. Let us not make a quarrel in this peaceful 
shelter. See, the storm has ceased outside; let the 
storm in our hearts so pass away." 

A long heated discussion followed, however, in the 
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midst of which the door opened, and Mistress Fell 
appeared. She had been told by her daughter of the 
guests' arrival, and of their discussion, their voices hav- 
ing penetrated into the hall where some of the children 
were sitting. 

Mistress Fell was a tall woman with large, dark eyes 
and clear complexion. The lines of the mouth showed 
firmness of character, with a certain mixture of sweet 
womanliness, rarely seen. 

After a few words of apology for the visit, by the 
parson, William Lampitt, he coldly introduced his com- 
panion, Greorge Fox. 

"The storm, Mistress Fell, being most violent, and 
Master George Fox wishing to confer with your hus- 
band, we made our way hither, and have been awaiting 
your return." 

" You are always welcome. Master Lampitt, as you 
know. I am glad that Master George Fox has come 
hither also, that we may know him of whom we have 
heard so much. The country people far and near sing 
only his praises. My good man is from home, as per- 
haps the steward has told you, but in a day or two 
he will return, and will, I doubt not, give you both a 
word of welcome. In the meantime, make yourselves 
at home. Master Fox, after our evening meal I will 
hear gladly of your views on religious matters — ^these 
doctrines which seem stirring the hearts of many. 
Good Master Lampitt, you must be friendly to our 
guest, and make the time pass lightly. Remember you, 
he is a stranger in this house, which you know so well. 
Let there be no further disagreement between you, I 
pray." 

At these words the parson suddenly rose, and, ad- 
dressing himself to Mistress Fell, replied: 

" I have most urgent business elsewhere for this even- 
ing, good Mistress Fell, and therefore beg you to ex- 
cuse my longer tarrying. Master George Fox is no 
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friend to our religion, and he is a man whom I trow 
would never desire my friendship. Therefore, Mistress 
Fell, I wish you a kindly good-day." 

With these words he bowed coldly to Greorge Fox, 
and then to his hostess, and passed out of the room. 

Mistress Fell looked troubled, but turning to George 
Fox, said gently : 

" Supper is well nigh ready ; will you not refresh 
yourself in our guest chamber? " 

As George Fox assented, she called the steward, giv- 
ing him directions, and left the room. 

A little later Mistress Margaret Fell and her two 
daughters were standing by the table, waiting for their 
guest to appear. The hostess was dressed in a gown of 
black silk with cambric kerchief pinned across her 
breast, and a black satin hood, lined with lavender, 
falling back from her shapely head. 

Silence descended on the little group during the meal, 
and after supper they assembled in the hall for evening 
devotions, the servants sitting in rows near the lower 
entrance. 

After prayers were over. Mistress Fell turned to 
George Fox and asked him to speak to the household. 
This he did in warm earnest words. Then all rose, and 
Mistress Fell, addressing the servants, said, " God be 
with you, each and all." They answered in the cus- 
tomary manner, " And with you and yours. Mistress," 
after which all were dismissed except the steward, who 
waited to put into his lady's hands the accounts for 
the day, and to receive her orders for the morrow. 

A short discussion with the Quaker preacher fol- 
lowed before the household retired to rest. 

The next morning, as the family rose from the break- 
fast table. Mistress Fell, addressing her guest, said: 

" Master Fox, to-day is a feast day in our church. 
We should be truly glad to have you join us in the 
worship of Almighty God." 
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For a moment there was silence. Then George Fox 
replied solemnly: 

" I must do as I am ordered by the Lord. I pray 
thee excuse me for a while. I desire much to commune 
with my Maker, and will take a silent walk through thy 
beautiful fields and meadow lands." 

The strange figure disappeared from the room. The 
mother, now alone with her children, fell into deep 
thought over the new doctrines which had that morning 
been propounded at the breakfast table. She scarcely 
heard the low tones of the children, or the many ques- 
tions a^ked. Finally rousing herself, she called the 
governess to her, and requested her to make ready for 
service, as the hour was then late. 

Soon all started for church. The brilliant freshness 
of the morning made them strong and glad, and even 
the flowers seemed to rejoice as they nodded their 
sparkling, dew-crowned heads. 

The service was about commencing as Mistress Fell, 
followed by her little flopk, passed up the aisle, and 
seated themselves in their high-backed, screened pew, 
directly in front of the pulpit. The people rose and re- 
mained standing until the family had taken their seats. 

Let us return to George Fox, whom, with bent head, 
we last saw leaving the breakfast room. 

After walking for some time in the fields, communing 
with his God, suddenly a voice seemed to say to him, 
" Go to the steeple-house after them." Believing, or 
knowing, it to be the voice of God, he quickly turned 
his steps in the direction of the church. The congrega- 
tion was engaged in singing, and when the last of the 
hymn had died away, he walked boldly up the aisle, 
taking his place upon a form before the assembled 
people. 

The church was crowded. All leaned forward, gaz- 
ing earnestly at this strangely dressed man who dared 
so vulgarly to disturb the service. 
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" Who is he? " " What does he want? '' they whis- 
pered one to another. 

Then George Fox spoke: 

" I pray you listen to me, while I say unto you a 
few words, which God hath put into my mouth. 

"Friends, he is not a Jew, that is one outwardly; 
neither is that circumcision, which is outward, but he 
is a Jew that is one inwardly; and that circumcision 
which is of the heart — . . . Christ is the Light of 
the world, and enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world, that by this Light they might be gathered 
to God." 

A look of astonishment spread over the faces of many. 
Mistress Fell in her excitement rose in the pew, and 
bent forward to listen to the speaker's startling words. 
For the first time she realised that the outward pro- 
fession of Christianity, without a changed heart, 
amounted to nothing. No preacher had ever advanced 
these views. This inward light, he said, if barkened 
to, would reveal God's holy Will in the heart, and by 
obedience to His Will, the change would come. The 
audience was spellbound, as the earnest voice con- 
tinued ; 

" Art thou a child of light? Dost thou walk in it? 
And what thou speakest, is it inwardly from God? 
God is come to search His people Himself by His 
Spirit, and to bring them off from their outward forms 
and ways of worship." 

Overcome by the solemn words, Margaret Fell, burst- 
ing into a flood of tears, sank back in her seat. In 
anguish, she repeated softly to herself : 

"We are all thieves, we are all thieves. We have 
taken the Scriptures in words, and know nothing of 
them in ourselves." 

Inspired by the effect of his preaching, the voice of 
G^rge Fox rose still higher, as he denounced the false 
prophets in forcible language. 
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Justice Sawrey rose in his pew and ordered the church 
beadle, who stood in pompous manner holding his 
gold-headed staff, to remove the person, the disturber 
of the church's solemn services. 

** Take him away quickly," he said. 

Mistress Fell saw that the time had come for her 
to act. She rose tremblingly. 

"Let him alone; why may he not speak as well as 
any other? " 

Of course the lady's high position stood in her favour, 
and the parson allowed George Fox to resume his dis- 
course. The people, however, were growing excited. 
Justice Sawrey again bade the warden to remove the 
offender. George Fox was taken roughly by the arm, 
and conducted out of the building. 

Margaret Fell was troubled and anxious, as she 
hardly knew what her husband would say to these new 
doctrines. For herself, God had spoken to her then 
and there, and she had determined to change the char- 
acter of her life. 

Thomas Lawson, the incumbent of Ramside Chapel, 
gave up his usual service in the afternoon, as many 
desired to hear George Fox speak. 

The address was solemn and earnest. After the 
service Lawson followed the Quaker preacher out of 
the church, saying he had that afternoon made up 
his mind to give up his living and join the Quakers. 
He determined thenceforth to be a free minister of 
the gospel. 

In the evening the servants of Swarthmoor Hall 
were all assembled as usual, and there George Fox again 
expounded the Scriptures, and some were convinced of 
their sins. There was no excitement, but the " still 
small voice " spoke to many a weary heart that night. 

The next day Judge Fell returned, and was met by 
his wife, who took him aside and told him of their 
visitor, and of the great changes he had wrought by 
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his words, even among the servants of the household. 
The Judge was a tall, finely built man and, as he 
walked into the drawing-room, with Mistress Fell on 
his arm, no picture could have been more pleasing. 

" You are welcome, Master Fox," he exclaimed, hold- 
ing out his hand to the Quaker preacher. " My good 
wife has told me of your work here in our midst, and 
I too would learn of your doctrines, though I fear much 
I can never become a convert to them." 

Then taking Mistress Margaret Fell aside, he said: 

" Margaret, it is good that Master Fox is our guest, 
but the servants tell me that the people flock from all 
the countryside to see and hear him. Of a truth, I find 
the shed filled with the horses of strangers. If the 
man remains much longer, our house will become naught 
else but an inn, and we shall be left no provender for 
our horses." 

" Do not be afraid, my husband, charity doth not 
impoverish, and when the year doth end, we shall have 
no cause to regret our hospitality." 

Judge Fell looked troubled, but his kind and genial 
spirit overcame all scruples. He took Mistress Mar- 
garet in his arms, gave her a hearty kiss, and bade 
her do as it pleased her. 

So George Fox's visit continued a day or two longer, 
and when he left Swarthmoor Hall it was Judge Fell 
who begged him in the future to consider his house a 
home. 

On the morning of the day of the departure, two 
horses stood restlessly champing their bits before the 
door of the Hall, awaiting the master of the house 
and his guest. George Fox was exchanging parting 
words with Mistress Fell and her children, who had been 
called down from the schoolroom to bid the good man 
farewell. 

" Mother," exclaimed Bridget, the second younger 
daughter, "look but yonder! A chaise comes up the 
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avenue and It appears to be like that belonging to 
Master George Banks, he whom we did meet yesterday 
on the high road. Remember you not how he stopped 
us, asking if Master Fox were yet at Swarthmoor? " 

Before the child had finished speaking, the chaise 
drew up. A man alighted with difficulty, and stretching 
out his hand to George Fox, exclaimed : 

" I was afraid thou wouldst have departed before I 
could reach this house, but the Lord put speed into 
the beast, and here I am. I must speak with thee, 
G'eorge Fox, alone within the hall, if Mistress Fell 
permit." 

When the two men were by themselves, John Banks 
(for such was the name of the newcomer) spoke. 

" Friend Fox, a pain struck me in my shoulder which 
gradually fell down into my arm and hand, so that the 
use thereof I was fully deprived of: and not only so, 
but my pain greatly increased both day and night, and 
for three months I neither put my clothes on nor off 
myself, and my arm and hand began to wither, so that 
I did seek to some wise physician for cure, but no cure 
could I get by any of them, until at last, as I was 
asleep in my bed in the night twice, I saw in a vision 
that I was with dear George Fox, and I thought I said 
unto him, * George, my faith is such that if thou seest 
it thy way to lay thy hand upon my shoulder, my arm 
and hand shall be made whole throughout ' ; which re- 
mained with me after I awaked two days and nights, 
that the thing was a true vision, and that I must go to 
George Fox. At last, through much exercise of mind, 
as a near and great trial of my faith, I was made will- 
ing to go to him. Yea, George Fox, I found only yes- 
terday on inquiry of Margaret Fell's children, that thou 
wast here with them for a day or more. So I have 
come as the Spirit led me hither. See the hand and 
arm, they are useless, but I used them for the Lord's 
work!" 
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A strange look passed over the face of Fox, as John 
Banks finished speaking. His head fell on his breast, 
and for a few moments there was perfect silence. The 
Quaker preacher was communing with his Maker, as of 
old Moses talked with God. Soon he turned, lifted up 
his hand, and laid it on his friend's shoulder. 

" The Lord strengthen thee both within and without." 

Just then the voice of Judge Fell was heard bidding 
his guest hasten, as the hour was late. George Fox 
quietly withdrew from the hallway and mounted his 
horse. Bowing his head without removing his broadr- 
brimmed hat, he murmured: 

" Good friends, farewell, farewell." 

The two horsemen and servants were soon lost to 
view, as they passed down the broad avenue, but John 
Banks still stood in the hallway, as George Fox had ' 
left him. Speaking not to Mistress Fell of the purport 
of his interview, he also in time departed, after bidding 
his hostess good-day. 

That evening, as Mistress Fell sat surrounded by 
her children, a messenger was brought before her to 
place a letter in her hands. 

" I come. Mistress, from the Quaker preacher, John 
Banks," the servant said. " He is visiting my master, 
Thomas Lowers, of Marsh Grange, and he bade me 
deliver this letter into the hand of Mistress Fell of 
Swarthmoor." 

After the man had departed she broke the seal. The 
letter told of the interview with George Fox on the 
morning of that day, of the diseased arm and hand. He 
then said, " As I came down to supper with my friend, 
Thomas Lowers — ^before I was aware, my hand was 
lifted up to do its office ; which could not for so long, 
as aforesaid, which struck me into a great admiration 
and my heart was broken into true tenderness before 
the Lord, for now the hand and arm are quite restored. 

" To God be the glory ! Amen. 
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' I felt drawn to tell thee of this miracle, Margaret 
Fell, for surely God doeth wondrous things through 
His elect." 

After a few other sentences the letter closed. 

As she read the strange words the parchment fell 
from her hand. With bowed head she sat far into the 
night, in her heart pondering many things. 



CHAPTER n 

FIEST GUMPSE OF VUSSINGEN 

" Now while some are going let others be coining. 
For while liquor's boiling it must have a scumming^ 
But I will not blame them, for birds of a feather. 
By seeking their fellows, are flocking together. 
But you whom the Lord intends hither to bring. 
Forsake not the honey for fear of the sting; 
But bring both a quiet and contented mind 
And all needful blessings you surely will find.*' 

From the first poem written in America, 
(Anonymous,) 

While these events were transpiring in the mother 
country, many of all sects were flying to America, hop- 
ing to escape from the terrible persecutions. They 
thought to find in the New Worid an asylum where 
they might enjoy their religious beliefs, every man 
according to his own conscience. The New World 
certainly presented a wonderful harbour of refuge for 
all religious denominations, Puritans, Baptists, those of 
the Church of England, and the Quakers. In England 
religious toleration was unknown. Thus, people of re- 
finement, as well as the sons of toil, bade their native 
land farewell, and turned their faces westward. The 
Puritans brought with them their rigid, austere views 
as well as their quaint pieces of furniture. They in 
their turn persecuted any and all who differed from 
them. Let us draw a curtain over the scenes of horror 
and cruelty in Puritanical New England (it was a 
matter of conscience with them after all) and direct 
our thoughts to the New Netherlands- colonised and 
settled by the Dutch in 1621. 

16 
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The Dutch obtained their charter to plant colonies 
through the West India Company. All the country 
extending from Maryland to New England was claimed 
by them. The West India Company desired to have 
religious toleration in their nfew province, and the Direc- 
tors of New Amsterdam proclaimed far and near the 
following : 

** Let every peaceful citizen enjoy freedom of con- 
science. This maxim has made our city the asylum 
for fugitives from every land. Ttead into its steps and 
you shaU be blessed." 

The welcome words gave great joy to many of the 
persecuted, who as the years passed had found naught 
but malice and superstitious intolerance in all New 
England. Boston had proved a treacherous, inhos- 
pitable home to them ; hence many decided to listen to 
the tempting invitation from New Amsterdam to settle 
where they might " find peace and be blessed.'* Among 
the band of persecuted were those of various beliefs. 
These after visiting several of the villages on Matan- 
wacs (or Long Island as now known), and liking much 
the general appearance of the tiny hamlet of Vlissingen, 
with its dozen or more English and Dutch settlers, de- 
cided to make it their home. 

In 1649 there came to Boston a man bearing the 
name of Thomas Bowne. He was a native of Matlock, 
Derbyshire, in Old England, and a member of the Estab- 
lished Church. Desirous of making his home in the 
New World, he, with his son John and daughter Dor- 
othy, set sail for Boston, leaving in England a daughter 
by the name of Truth. The year after their arrival, 
John Bowne the son returned to England to attend 
to various important matters and also to see his sister 
Truth who waa living with relatives there. It was 
during the son's absence in England that old Thomas 
Bowne heard of the pretty little village called by the 
Dutch Vlissingen, and thought perhaps he would like 
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to make it his home. As soon therefore as John reached 
Boston on his return from the mother country, his 
father sent him with his brother-in-law, Dorothy's 
husband, to see how the land lay, and if it 
would be a desirable thing to move into the Dutch 
province. 

Thus, on the first of June, 1661, John Bowne with 
Edward Farrington started out on their journey of 
investigation. The travelers reached New Amsterdam 
on June 15th, and found it a rather prosperous town. 
Peter Stuyvesant was then Governor. His official 
residence stood on the south side of the town near the 
fort. On the north side lived Jacob Tennis de Kay 
and Cornelius Steen^^ck, the rich drygoods merchant. 
The houses with their gable ends to the street were 
built of small coloured bricks brought over from Hol- 
land, and their yellow tiled roofs rose to a peak by 
a series of steps. The stone tavern called Harberg, 
stood on the shore of the river; it was used as a Stadt 
House. 

The travelers, after their arrival, were directed down 
a path leading from the fort to a point on the East 
River, where a rough-looking ferry boat was moored. 
Two or three little Dutch urchins were sitting in it, 
dabbling their feet in the water. They were boister- 
ously singing: 

*• We are the Beggars of the sea, — 
Strong gay Beggars from Zealand we; 
We are fighting for liberty: 
Heave hoi rip the brown sails free! 

"Beggars, but not from the Spaniard's hand. 
Beggars 'under the Cross,' we stand; 
Begging for love of the fatherland: 
Heave ho ! rip the brown sails free I " 

The two men listened with amusement to the song, 
and then were ferried across to the Matanwacs shore. 
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There they found horses, and, after a long ride by the 
way of the village of Rusdorp (or Jamaica), they 
reached the little hamlet of Vlissingen. 

Some English people had settled in the place, having 
lastly come from Holland. Living in Vlissingen, they 
had become Dutch subjects, and in 1648 some of the 
principal villagers, among whom were John Townsend, 
Edward Hart, Thomas Styles, John Lawrence and 
John Hicks, had been summoned before Governor Stuy^ 
vesant, and accused of resisting the Dutch mode of 
choosing sheriffs. They were also accused of not con- 
tributing their share to the maintenance " of the Chris- 
tian, pious. Reformed minister." Later they were 
allowed to hold their lands, but had to obtain the Gov- 
ernor's sanction before electing magistrates. These 
magistrates had power to try cases both civil and 
criminal, and to make all by-laws for the well-being of 
the village. Vlissingen was only partially incorporated. 
It was allowed to choose its scout or constable, who 
was to report all differences to the Governor. 

As John Bowne and Edward Farrington drew up 
their tired horses before the door of the little Dutch 
tavern, with its swinging sign, they looked admiringly 
around them. 

Away over the meadows and marshy lowlands on 
one side stood a great wind-mill, its huge arms spread 
out to catch the breezes; while between the travelers 
and the meadows ran a narrow creek spanned by a few 
planks laid across it on supports. These were evi- 
dently only for foot passengers, there being naught but 
a well-trodden path leading over the marshes. On the 
other side was the village pond, in whose waters a 
countless number of frogs had made their home. Be- 
yond it stretched the turnpike. The country was very 
flat, but the dense forests on all sides, with their grand 
old tulip, hickory and oak trees, set off the picture. 

The little place seemed to be asleep. Nothing could 
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be heard but the chirp of the grasshoppers, and the 
droning of the bees. 

On either side of the entrance to the tavern were 
placed low wooden benches, on which sat some of the 
" Townsmen," as they were called, whose duty it was 
to superintend the public concerns of the place. These 
were comfortably napping with their great leathern 
mugs of ale standing before them. Now and then one 
would gruntingly awake from the land of dreams, and 
jostle his neighbour with his elbow while making some 
trifling remark. 

The two strangers were not noticed until John 
Bowne's voice aroused the slumberers from their ob- 
livion, bringing all to their feet. 

" I pray you tell us, Masters, if it please you, where 
the abode of Master Farrington stands. We are 
strangers and know naught of the place.'* 

" Yea, most gladly will we tell you," repHed one of 
the men. " But here by the veriest chance comes Mas- 
ter Tobias Feake. He is a man well trusted in this 
place, as well as a goodly friend of Master Farrington. 
He knows him right well, I trow." 

As the man spoke, a stout, broad-shouldered person 
with buckskin breeches and broad-brimmed hat, stood 
before the horsemen. 

" If I mistake me not," said John Bowne, " I see 
before me Master Tobias Feake, who will, perchance, 
kindly direct us to the dwelling of Master Farrington. 
We are kinsmen of his, and being weary and dusty 
after our long ride, would reach our destination." 

Master Feake's genial smile gave them courage, as 
he answered heartily, bowing quite low as he spoke: 

" I welcome you, strangers, in the name of our good 
friend and neighbour. Master Farrington, who is not 
here to do the honours. Welcome to our small village of 
Vlissingen. The hour is late, and I beg of you both 
to accept the hospitality of my cousin's roof-tree, or 
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at least, to sup with us. I live at Mespat (Newtown), 
a town not far distant, but am stopping at the dwelling 
of my cousin, Mistress Robert Feake, who will forsooth, 
give you a goodly welcome. We see so few of our 
countrymen that such visitations gladden our hearts. 
After supper I will conduct you to our good neighbour, 
Master Farrington." 

The Feakes' dwelling stood on the turnpike a little 
above the tavern, looking most picturesque with its 
sloping roof and hospitable stoop, the latter covered 
with honeysuckle vines which formed a frame for the 
doorway. 

As the men approached, they heard women's voices 
singing an old English song which ran as follows : 

''The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 
The higher he's a getting. 
The sooner will his race 1^ run. 
And nearer he's to setting. 

"That age is best which is the first. 
When youth and blood are warmer. 
But, being spent, the worse, and worst 
Time slmll succeed the former. 

** Then be not coy, but use your time. 
And while ye may, go marry; 
For, having lost but once your prime. 
You may for ever tarry." 

The three women. Mistress Feake, and her two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Hannah, were sitting in the wide, 
cool hall, spinning away and singing cheerily. They 
did not hear the footsteps on the stoop, or look up 
from their task, until the shadows in the doorway caused 
them to cease. 

" See, Cousin Elizabeth,'' said Master Tobias Feake, 
" I have brought you two guests. I knew truly you 
would gladly welcome them.'* 

Mistress Feake and her daughters rose quietly from 
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their wheels, and advanced to meet the strangers. The 
hostess had a pleasant face. Her eyes were dark, and 
matched her glassy brown hair. She was dressed in 
the Dutch garment of the period, consisting of a 
black cloth petticoat with grey silk lining, a black 
tartanel samare with a tucker. At her side hung a 
great bunch of keys. A cap of spotless white muslin 
with lace ruffles covered her shapely head. The two 
daughters wore homespun petticoats of red and black, 
and small black silk aprons. Their hair was braided, 
and tightly coiled at the back of the head. 

" Gladly do we bid you welcome, gentlemen. Supper 
will soon be in readiness. I pray you. Cousin Tobias, 
take the guests into the white chamber under the stairs." 
Turning to the travelers, "You must indeed be both 
tired and dusty after your long and venturesome 
journey.'' 

Both men thanked their hostess and disappeared with 
Master Feake. 

After an hour's time all were seated around the 
mahogany table with its spotless homespun cloth. The 
pewter platters shone like silver. The two-pronged 
steel forks and peculiar turned-back knives as well as 
the thin silver teaspoons looked as if they had never 
been used. A pretty porcelain tea service stood before 
Mistress Feake, and the massive silver tankard, brought 
over from England, almost hid the beaming face of 
the hostess from her guests. Elizabeth and Hannah 
were shy maidens, seeming to be much abashed by the 
presence of the strangers. They looked blushingly 
down into their plates as if absorbed in the study of 
pork and beans. The table literally groaned under its 
heavy weight of good things. Beside the pork and beans 
there were waffles to be eaten with cinnamon and sugar, 
rolls and delicious golden butter, a great pitcher of 
frothy milk, with a dish of sweetmeats and one of 
boughnoughclaughbaugh, or lobbered milk. In addi- 
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tion to these were cups of whipped syllabub, and dough- 
nuts. The repast was certainly appreciated by the 
hungry guests. 

After all had risen from the table, Master Feake 
remarked: 

" If agreeable, cousin, we will rest on the stoop for 
a short hour, and then go to look up our neighbour, 
Thomas Farrington, the kinsman of our guest. He will 
surely refuse ever to forgive us should we rob him 
longer of his friends.*' 

" I feel we are deeply honoured. Cousin Tobias, that 
Master Bowne and Master Farrington consented to 
sup with us, for it is but rare that we have the pleasure 
of welcoming any of our country folk." 

" You are right, Cousin Elizabeth, and I hope that 
we all may become in the future better friends." 

Before leaving the room John Bowne and Edward 
Farrington drank to the health of the ladies, while 
Tobias Feake passed to the chimney, pulled out one 
of the long, narrow drawers which was at one side and 
took from it three Dutch pipes that had been laid 
carefully away. He gave one to each guest, and filling 
them with tobacco, motioned the two men to follow him 
out on the stoop. 

"John Hicks, a townsman of ours," said Tobias 
Feake, " hath of late found great fault with the faices, 
many of which are in bad repair. You see we must 
keep our eyes open, or the village folk will sadly neglect 
their duty. I must also, even to-morrow, make a com- 
plaint that they look more closely into the time and 
manner of feeding the common herds, and planting the 
common lands. But another time wiU we look longer 
on the village concerns. It is but yet early candlelight. 
We all keep good hours here in Vlissingen, and must 
start out for Master Farrington's without further de- 
lay, unless we wish to find the doors closed against us." 

Mistress Feake and her daughters were in the kitchen 
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washing most carefully the china and silver, polishing 
the pewter platters until they looked like new, standing 
them in rows/ up against the back of the sideboard, a 
quaint old Dutch piece of the fourteenth century. 

Hannah was singing softly to herself. Hannah was 
always singing. All were so busy that no one spoke, 
but as the last platter was wiped Mistress Feake 
breathed a sigh. 

" Hannah, Master Bowne is of a surety a man of 
good understanding, one to whom Nature has not been 
frugal with her gifts — ^Master Farrington, I also like 
much.'* 

" I hope we shall see something more of the strangers, 
my mother," said Hannah. " Mistress Dorothy, Mas- 
ter Bowne's sister, must be most lovely in character 
and appearance if what he says of her be true. I fancy 
that we may some day have them all for neighbours. 
They do truly appear to take a liking, to our small 
village. They were asking Uncle Tobias as to the 
purchasing of land in these parts. Master Farrington 
said they Uked not Boston, and could not bear to wit- 
ness the dreadful persecutions of the people called 
Quakers. They said more, but spake so low that I 
did find it diflScult to catch all the words. I heard 
them tell a sorry tale about a poor woman who had 
been put to death — one of these Quakers. It made their 
blood boil, they said, to stand by and see an innocent 
creature die and no man lift up his hand to save her. 
Oh, mother, it is far better to live here among the 
Dutch than with the followers of Oliver Cromwell. 

" Think you, my mother, that we shall ever see old 
England that you have told us so much about? *' 

"What mean you, Hannah child? Of a truth some 
day I hope that my children will be able to visit the 
mother country. But here can we be free — ^here can 
we have religious toleration. You and Elizabeth will 
at some future time choose a good man each. We will 
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be happy in the New Netherlands. Elizabeth, wasteful 
daughter, blow out the candles. Some day you will 
make a poor man groan through your shiftlessness. 
But come, let us sit a while on the stoop; the evening 
is but sultry and the mosquitoes not as troublesome as 
those of last night." 

For full an hour the three women sat outside with 
their knitting, talking quietly of the old days in Eng- 
land — ^when Mistress Feake was a girl. 

" Tell us, dear mother," said Hannah, " the story of 
your first courtship. It seemed to me ever like a 
romance and as I look in your sweet face I find it 
hard to believe that it all happened to our mother. 
The telling of it makes you sorrowful, mother? " 

" No, Hannah, but the story is an oft repeated tale. 
To me it is all very real and fresh. , 

" I was bom in old England in 1609 ; my mother . 
being Anna Winthrop, and my father Thomas Fones \ 
of London. My uncle, the good Governor Winthrop, 
whom you children so respect, had a son Henry, of 
whom he was very fond. He was, in sooth, my first 
cousin, but, notwithstanding, we were married. Our 
day of happiness was but short, for scarcely had a year ! 
passed when my husband decided to join his father, 
going to the New World. I was to follow him. My i 
dear husband was drowned near Salem, being taken 
with cramps while out swimming. 

" When the news reached me in old England, I was 
much overcome. My sweet babe died, and I, broken- 
hearted, joined my aunt and mother-in-law, coming 
over on the ship Lyons to Massachusetts. Shortly 
after my arrival, I met your father, Robert Feake. 
We were soon afterward married. ^ 

" Governor Winthrop was much pleased with my ' 
husband, admitting him as a freeman of the colony in 
May, 1631, and in 1632 making him lieutenant to 
Captain Patrick, the chief military ofScer of Water- 
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town. Later he held for several years the position of 
selectman of the town. In the years 1634, 1635 and 
1636, he was a representative in the Greneral Court of 
Watertown, being also appointed with Captain Under- 
hill, Daniel Patrick and others, to fix upon the site for 
a fort on Castle Island in the bay. When Captain 
Patrick moved to other parts, your father followed 
him, uniting with him in purchasing from the Indians 
all the lands between Asamuck* and Potomuck 
River.'' 

" Was it there, my mother, that the neck of land was 
named after you, being called Elizabeth Neck? " 

"Yes, truly, daughter. In the Indian deed it was 
spoken of as my particular purchase. The New Haven 
Colony gave their consent to this purchase and settle- 
ment, but no sooner had we begun to build our dwell- 
ings than Director-Greneral Keift came forward, de- 
claring that we had no right to the lands, that they 
belonged to New Netherlands. Your father and Cap- 
tain Patrick continued to live on the lands for two 
years, but the treacherous Indians caused us constant 
uneasiness and we decided to place ourselves under the 
protection of the Dutch. 

" This was in 1642, on the ninth of April. You were 
both too young to remember those sad days. Your 
father was then far from well and I was authorised to 
act for him. Still, we continued to be harassed by the 
Indians, until Captain Underbill with his Dutch sol- 
diers on Strickland's Plain subdued them. 

" Captain Underbill was always a true friend to us, 
as well as to Captain Patrick He bought a parcel of 
land close to ours. About this time Captain Patrick, 
while spending the night at Captain Underbill's house, 
was cruelly murdered by a Dutch soldier. It was a 
great shock to us all, and it was that which really 
caused your father to lose his reason; for from the 
*Thi8 now constitutes the town of Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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night the news reached us, he was never again the same 
man." And Elizabeth Feake, burying her face in her 
hands, wept bitterly. 

" Do not grieve, dear mother, our father may yet 
recover." 

" Nay, Hannah child, he was hardly himself when, 
four years ago, he set sail for England to see what the 
House of Commons would decide as to the lands. The 
people of Stamford were trying to ruin our property. 
Your father, feeling far from well, put the land in 
my name." 

" You were sore troubled, dear mother, but the little 
time we spent at Cousin John Winthrop's was a season 
of refreshing," said Elizabeth. " Think you that Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant did do all in his power to secure the 
property to us? " 

" Nay, that do I not. We were not permitted to 
return — I can hardly believe that we have been here in 
Vlissingen but two years." 

" Think you that our dear father will soon be bet- 
ter? " said both daughters together. 

" No, I fear me his condition is hopeless. He seems 
happy in Watertown, Massachusetts, in the home of our 
good friend, Samuel Thatcher." 

These reminiscences were brought suddenly to a close, 
as Master Tobias Feake's heavy footfall was heard on 
the gravel path and his cheery voice exclaimed: 

" Ah, Cousin Elizabeth, you should have seen Thomas 
Farrington's face, when he caught sight of his kinsman. 
It fairly beamed. I doubt not but that all of Master 
John Bowne's family will come shortly to this village. 
You know Edward Farrington is the husband of his 
sister. They appear like good pleasant folk, who in 
more ways than one will be an addition to our settle- 
ment. But the hour is late, it is already half after 
eight, and your daughters are still up. Hannah, my 
girl, why are you so silent? Are you sleepy? Truly 
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your eyes are well-nigh shut. Mayhap you are thinking 
of Master John Bowne, sly one " 

Hannah blushed. 

" Tut, child, put foolish thoughts away, and go to 
your cot. Dream of your to-morrow's task in spin- 
ning and the household work. John Lawrence's wife is 
making currant wine and sweetmeats. Cousin Elizabeth, 
is not your fruit ready for picking? Elizabeth, you 
are half drowned in thought. Come sit by my side and 
tell me why you are so serious. No! Then be off 
both of you. Ha! ha! ha! You have at least a kiss 
to give your old cousin ! " 

After embracing their mother and cousin, the maidens 
lit their candles, taking them from the table in the 
hallway, and passed up the stairs to their chambers. 

Hannah's chamber was small, but as neat as wax. 
At one side stood the four-posted bedstead with the 
dimity hangings, which had been worked by Hannah's 
own skilful fingers. There was a stag hunt depicted 
on all four sides, and the stags, dogs, hunters and other 
figures had become quite a part of her life. Every 
morning they were the first objects to meet her eyes 
on awaking from dreamland. 

There were but two fiddle back chairs, painted white, 
a small table, on which lay a box filled with sewing 
materials, a bit of embroidery on paper being laid 
carefully on top. There was also a copy of the Psalms 
bound in sheepskin, Isaac Ambrosius' " Housewife," De- 
Witt's " Catechism," and Duykin's " Church History," 
French's " Flock of Israel," besides Coleman's " Chris- 
tian Interest." 

On the high wooden shelf over the fireplace, no orna- 
ment was to be seen; only an ugly Dutch clock with 
its gaudy face ticked out the hours. The white cur- 
tains at the windows were drawn aside, and the moon- 
light streamed into the room. 

Hannah blew out her candle, she felt -too excited to 
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sleep. She sat by the open window, listening to the 
katydid's song, and watching the stars. She sat dream- 
ing far into the night. The stars seemed to whisper 
to her their secrets. They said, " Hannah, dream on ; 
dreams are such beautiful things; come climb up the 
golden ladder, Hannah, and we will talk with you-'' 

** Ah, when we learn the spirit's sound and sign. 
And instantly our angels recognise — 
No weariness could tire^ no pain surprise 
Our souls wrapped in the intercourse divine 
Which God permits, ordains across the line. 
The changeless line which bars 
Our earth from other stars. 

" Go, wing thy flight from star to star. 
From world to luminous world — as far 
As the imiverse spreads its flaming wall; 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres. 
And multiply each through endless years. 
One moment of heaven is worth them alL" 

Hannah woke with a start, rubbing her eyes- " Why, 
I must have been dreaming ! " she said sleepily- . - . 

The next morning, at an early hour, Thomas F-ar- 
rington was abroad with his guests, looking for a de- 
sirable spot on which at some future time John Bowne 
hoped to build. 

" Thomas Farrington," said John Bowne, " my 
father desires to locate a bit out of the village, mayhap 
we might try the main road, the turnpike." 

After quite a walk, the party came to a thick wood, 
only a few of its noble trees having been cut down. 
John Bowne closely examined the spot and exclaimed: 

" What think you of it, Edward Farrington? Would 
our father be satisfied should we decide to purchase 
the ground? '* 

" Yea, John. I like the land much. It seems to me 
to be a most desirable location and one well calculated 
to please. Let us decide upon the spot at once.'' 

^^ We must consult with the Indians, and find for 
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how much they will let us have it," said Thomas Far- 
rington. " The Matimiecocks are a wealthy tribe, but 
they are wise, and I trow never give away any of their 
lands." 

As the men ceased speaking, a dusky-faced redman 
approached the group. He was evidently familiar with 
a few English words, and began a conversation in 
broken English. 

"White man want to trade with Indians? Indian 
man called the Sachem — Sachem here, and wigwam." 

Nodding their assent, the swarthy-faced son of the 
forest disappeared, but soon returned, beckoning the 
three to follow him. There, in a large wigwam, sat 
the Sachem in full dress, with his feathers and beads, 
waiting to hear what the white men wished of him. 
Evidently he recognised Master Thomas Farrington, 
and his eyes brightened when he saw the familiar face. 

"We have come. Sachem, to buy a small piece of 
land from your tribe, and we desire to know how much 
you will take for it? " 

After a long discussion the Sachem agreed to part 
with the land for eight strings of Seawan,* or white 
wampum, each string to be one fathom long and worth 
four guilders f a string. 

The settlers had all learned the value of the wam- 
pum, made from the stem of the Meteauhock or peri- 
winkle, and in comparison with the Suckanhock or black 
money manufactured from the inside of the shell of the 
Quahaug (or Venus Mercanaria), a round, thick shell- 
fish that buried itself a little way in the sand, generally 

*The Seawan, or shell-money of the Indians, was manufactured 
largely on Long Island, the island being noted for its numerous and 
beautifcd shells; thus receiving the name of Seawan-Hacky, or the 
Island of Shells. Other Indian tribes, the Mohawks and Pequods, 
made frequent wars upon the Long Island tribes, making them pay 
tribute from their extensive shell banks — their wampum mint. 

f About $1.66^ of *our money. Thus the whole amount paid for 
the land was about $14.00. 
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found in deep water, was not so valuable. The Indians 
would break off that of purple colour and make it into 
black beads. These beads became the gold of the 
Indians, on account of the difficulty of obtaining the 
shells. Thus it was in this currency that the purchase 
of John Bowne with the Indians was made. 

After much form and ceremony the arrangements 
were concluded; our friends withdrew and departed 
silently from the turnpike to the house of Thomas 
Farrington. Tobias Feake met the party on their re- 
turn, and insisted upon their going with him to the 
home of his cousin as the hour for the midday meal 
was approaching, and they gladly accepted the invita- 
tion. 

After dinner, they retired to the hall for a smoke, 
and John Bowne in the course of conversation said, 
" I have. Master Feake, only lately returned from the 
mother country. While there, I became somewhat in- 
terested in hearing about the new sect called Quakers 
and their leader, George Fox by name. He appears 
to me to be a wonderful man. Would you like to hear 
something further about him, Master Feake? *' 

" Yes, we would most gladly listen to any news from 
old England." 

" This Master George Fox was bom at Drayton, in 
Leicestershire, in 1624. I believe his father was only 
a weaver, a good respectable man, called by the people 
* Righteous Christe,* on account of his just and honest 
dealings. His mother was a descendant of Anne Askew, 
a woman kindly and good of heart. They wanted 
Master George Fox to be of the clergy, but he did not 
seem inclined to the Church; so his father hearing of 
an honest dealer in sheep-work apprenticed the boy to 
him. He was to call for the sheep while they were 
pasturing." 

" He must have had a quiet time for thought and 
meditation with his flocks in the field," said pretty Mis- 
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tress Hannah. "My, mother, it seems to me like the 
story of David." 

"Hush, daughter, do not interrupt Master Bowne 
in his narrative." 

"One night," continued John Bowne, "they said 
Master Fox heard the following words : 

" * Thou seest how young people go together into 
vanity and old people into the earth; therefore thou 
must forsake all young and old and be a stranger to 
them.' The boy believed it to be a message from God, 
so he left his home in 1643 and visited Lutterworth, 
Newport, Pagnel, Northampton and Bamet for the 
space of some months, not returning until the following 
year. They say he did spend all his time in prayer 
and fasting. He was in great temptation and doubt, 
I believe, during this time and often asked the clergy 
to help him, but he found no relief in what they told 
him. He then adopted the strange dress he has since 
always worn, consisting of leathern breeches and a 
jerkin; this he found would be an economy, as clothes 
do cost something nowadays. Truly, his family thought 
him mad. and tried to persuade him to be like other 
men — to marry, to go on with his occupation. But he 
persisted he must find the Light, which he said men 
could not give him, it must come alone from God. 
So they let the lad go on his mad course. 

" Only last year," continued John Bowne, " this same 
Master George Fox, while staying at Derby in the 
house of the physician of the place, influenced the 
physician's wife by his religious views, and she became 
convinced of the truth of that which he taught. One 
day he heard the bells ringing, and asked her why 
they rang. She told him there was to be a great 
lecture that day, and that many preachers and oflScers 
from the Parliamentary Army were to be present. Mas- 
ter Fox said that he would much like to go, and while 
in the church got up before all the assembly and 
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preached his views. The people, however, were sore 
over the interruption and heretical teachings. He was 
taken to Derby and put in the Dark House. The 
jailer at Derby was a religious man, and set in his 
views. He was very bitter against the Quakers, so of 
a truth he treated Master Fox badly. One day, they 
told me, God came in a dream to the jailer, and he said 
to his wife: 

" * Wife, I've seen the Day of Judgment and I per- 
ceived George Fox there. I was afraid of him, becaxise 
I had done him much wrong and have spoken so against 
him to the ministers and professors, to the justices and 
in taverns and ale-houses.' In the evening the jailer 
concluded to see George Fox and asked him to come 
to his house, where he would take care of him. Master 
Fox at first said the man must judge what was right 
for him to do, he was but a prisoner. So he spait the 
night at the jailer's house. 

" The next day, the keeper went to the justices, and 
told them he had been plagued on account of having 
the man in his house. The Justice to whom he com- 
plained was named Bennet. They told me he was the 
same man whom, some time before. Master Fox had 
warned to tremble at the name of the Lord. There- 
fore, Justice Bennet called him a * Quaker,* and now 
the sect is known by that name. 

" Master Bennet allowed George Fox the liberty of 
walking where he wished. As he had been a long time 
a prisoner, the friends of Master Fox offered bail to 
the magistrates for his release. His family considered 
him of a truth a man of small wits. However, when 
he was brought before the Justice, he would not accept 
the release, saying, truly he had done nothing wrong. 
Faith, he then dropped on his knees, and prayed for 
his persecutors. 

" This made the Justice very angry I trow, and 
Bennet, jumping up, cuffed him with his two hands 
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and ordered the jailer to take him back to prison. 
Truly a nasty, wretched hole it must have been, swarm- 
ing with vermin, and filled with thirty felons. 

" While in prison I was told that he saved the life 
of a young lass. She was in the jail for robbing her 
master. Fox wrote to the Judge, but she had been 
condemned to be hung and her grave dug. As the 
rope was placed about her neck she was pardoned.*' 

*^ Truly the pardon must have come through Master 
Fox's intervention," said Mistress Feake. 

" The girl has since joined the Quakers, they tell me." 

" I do not wonder, when they did but save her life," 
said Master Tobias Feake. " He must indeed be a bold 
man, this Greorge Fox, and I should agree with all his 
friends that perhaps he was unsound of mind." 

" Of a truth there are a few queer people in the 
world, but the Lord Almighty made us all for some 
good end," replied Tobias Feake solemnly. " Perhaps 
we shall hear more Shortly of this man. Master Bowne. 
You said his imprisonment took place only last year, 
I hope this Quaker, fanatical though he may be, will 
proclaim aloud the disgraceful condition of the Dark 
House. Surely if he succeeds in doing that he will 
accomplish much." 

" Some of these Quaker doctrines have already found 
their way to New England, but the Puritans like them 
not," John Bowne answered. " But tell me, I pray 
you, as to the affairs in New Amsterdam. I desire to 
know more concerning the Province." 

" Aye, truly, gladly will I tell you," replied Tobias 
Feake, " all you desire to know, and will have patience 
to hear. You perhaps have not heard of the trouble 
our Gk)vemor, Peter Stuyvesant, has been having. A 
sorry time had he with his New England boundary. 
The English farmers are constantly extending their 
lands westward and they and the Dutch owners of some 
of the Boweries are at sword's point. Negotiations 
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were begun with Connecticut at first. The Dutch rep- 
resentatives were Thomas Willett of Plymouth and 
George Baxter, the English Secretary of the New 
Netherlands. The people of New Amsterdam were 
angry that two of their own countrymen were not 
chosen, but Governor Stuyvesant told them that no 
Dutchman was familiar enough with the English tongue 
to do the business. Governor Stuyvesant did but go 
himself to Hartford and found he had no power to 
compel the allegiance of the English settlers, although 
the Dutch were the first men to tread the land. The 
Governor found also that the valley of the Connecticut 
was occupied by English farmers and villages; the 
eastern end of this island being in the same condition 
as Connecticut. 

"Finally they agreed that the line dividing Dutch 
and English jurisdiction on this island should run 
from Oyster Bay to the Atlantic. Also a line beginning 
west of Greenwich Bay, four miles from Stamford, re- 
turning northerly, should never come nearer than ten 
miles of the Hudson River. We hope all is settled 
satisfactorily though there are rumours afloat that the 
West India Company disapproves. However, the Gov- 
ernor will have his way. He has truly a masterful 
spirit and has established a new court, with greater 
authority, they say. The magistrates chosen must de- 
cide controversies between master and servant, seller 
and purchaser and attend to all misdemeanours. But 
we country-folk here in the villages of Gravesend, Mes- 
pat, Rusdorp, Hempstead, and our Vlissingen, having 
recently become Dutch subjects, are privileged to hold 
lands, enjoy liberty of conscience, and have our own 
ministers. Only in choosing magistrates, we must re- 
ceive the approbation of the Governor. Hempstead 
and Gravesend are incorporated towns. They are al- 
lowed by their Charter to elect a scout or constable, 
as well as a clerk to record the minutes of the town 
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proceedings. The magistrates have full power in all 
legal matters, can also make by-laws for the welfare 
of the place. Vlissingen has the same liberty in all 
but electing a magistrate." 

" Yes, our small village is growing, we have but little 
trouble with the Indians, or of a truth with any one. 
We hope his honour. Governor Stuyvesant, will leave 
us alone. We wish not to trouble him in any way. 

" Come let us go out for a stroll, and leave matters 
of state to the Govemor-Greneral and West India Com- 
pany. Are you agreed. Master Bowne, and friends ? " 

As the three assented to the pleasing proposal, the 
hall was deserted and the quiet and peace of a summer 
afternoon reigned over all. 

Mistress Feake and her daughters wasted no time 
and the song of the spinning wheels could be heard as 
the four men passed up the turnpike. 



CHAPTER in 

THE LADT MABT's FUOHT 

*' O, Christmas stars, your pregnant sllentness. 
Mute syllabled in r3rthmic lig^t; 
Leads on to nig^t; and beckcms as two thousand 

years ago. 
It beckoning led." 

H. H. 

"Earl Percy there his ancyent speed. 
The Half Moon shining all sae faire." 

[Note. — Sion House near Isleworth in Middlesex, was one of the 
pieces of ecclesiastical plunder which was obtained by Dudl^, 
Duke of Northumberland. In the year 1604, the famous old 
house with the manor of Isleworth, was granted to the Earl l^ 
his sovereign. King James I.] 

It was Christmas night! 

The waxen tapers in the great candelabra shed their 
soft light on even the most distant comers of the 
long wainscoted hall. The Yule log on the huge 
hearth burned brightly, and the flames roared up the 
chimney — ^the light now flashing upon the many suits 
of armour — ^now glancing upon the face of some de- 
parted Lord or Lady, making them smile stiffly down 
from their canvasses. 

It shone upon old battered flags, stained as they 
were by blood from many a battlefield, making them look 
strangely out of place on such a Christmas evening. 
The stars twinkled through the casement and whispered 
"Peace on earth, good will to men, for unto you is 
bom this night a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.'* 

But the blood-stained battle flags replied; 

87 
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"We have fought in the good fight — see you not 
our crimson crosses which were borne aloft by the 
Crusaders of old, with the silver crescent watching over 
all. He, whose birth ye now celebrate, came indeed 
to bring peace — but only through the conflict of the 
cross.'* 

The light from the hearth shone also on the other 
side of the picture. Upon the gay cavaliers in their 
rich satin coats covered with gold lace and embroidery, 
their powdered perukes and lace-ruffled shirts, as 
each gallant bowed low before the lady of his choice. 

The fair ones in their stiff brocades, with jewels 
sparkling on arm and neck, carrying proudly the won- 
derful pyramids of powdered puffs and curls which 
adorned their heads. These could be seen coquetting, 
now blushing behind the large fan of the period ; peep- 
ing out and laughing gaily, as some flattering remark 
from the young gallants fell upon their ears. Now they 
bow and place their finger-tips lightly in those of their 
partners. The music sounds, the music of the minuet, 
and the dancers take their places. 

It was a sight worth seeing as the long lines formed 
down the hall; the one of ladies, the other of gallants. 
Then followed " Sir Roger de Coverley," and how the 
tiny feet flew as the light forms turned and twisted. 

But, hark ! A knock sounds at the door. The merry 
laughter is hushed, and all retreat quickly to the raised 
platform or dais, which stands on one side of the hall. 

The great doors swing on their hinges. The assem- 
bly breathlessly lean forward to see the advancing 
pageant. 

First come the Mummers, who are followed by old 
Father Christmas with his long grey locks. He rests 
on his staff, stops before the platform, and, bending 
low, addresses the audience as follows: 

" Why, gentlemen, do you know what you do — eh? 
Old Christmas — Captain Christmas ! Pray you let me 
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be brought before my Lord Misrule, I'll not be an- 
swered else — 'Tis merry in the hall. When the bands 
wag all! I ha' seen the time when you'd ha' wished 
me a merry Christmas, and now you ha' me. They 
would not let me in. I must come another time, said 
they. A good jest, ha, ha, ha! As if I could come 
more than once a year! Why, I am no dangerous per- 
son and so I told my friends at the gate. I'm Old 
Christmas still, and though I'm not from the Pope's 
Head, as good a Catholic as any in the parish. If 
the old dog bark, he gives counsel you see, ha, ha, ha ! 
Am I not a jolly old fellow? The truth is, I ha' 
brought a mask here, one out of the country, one of 
my making. And I do present it by a set of my sons, 
that comes out of the lanes hard by. Good dancing, 
boys all, for ^ in the house of a fiddler, all fiddle ! ' the 
old proverb says. * Bones Head — ^his Lordship ! There 
stand out!'" 

Again the great door opened, admitting a strange 
procession. 

First came Robin Hood, then the Merry men. Friar 
Tuck, Maid Marian, Saint George, and many others. 
The procession grew and grew, passing and repassing 
in front of the raised platform, then disappearing as 
quickly as it come, out of the entrance. 

Merry laughter and gay jests were heard on all sides, 
but again a hush fell on the assembly of fine ladies 
and gallants as one of the minstrels of the house of 
Northumberland stood before Sir Algernon Percy. The 
beard of the minstrel was smoothly shaven, his hair 
much greased, shining like the wing of a blackbird — ^his 
ruffled shirt with the long tunic of green silk gathered 
at the neck with a golden chain, which was fastened 
in front by a wide clasp of precious stones. The sleeves 
were long, being lined with crimson satin, hanging 
open from the shoulder, and showing to advantage the 
blue silk doublet-sleeves, which were finished at the wrist 
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with lace ruffles. Over one shoulder was slung the 
ancient Northumberland bag-pipe, which was blown 
with a small pair of bellows (being different in form from 
that used by the Scotch). On his right arm he wore 
the silver crescent, the badge of the house. The min- 
strel sang the following ballad, accompanying himself 
on his bag-pipe: 

** How long shall fortune f aUe me nowe^ 
And harrowe me with fear and dread? 
How long shall I in bale abide, 
In misery my life to lead? 

'* To fall from my bliss, alas the while, 
It was my sore and heavy lotti 
And I must leave my native land. 
And I must live a man forgot. 

** One gentle Armstrong I also ken, 
A Scot he is much bound to mee: 
He dwelleth on the border side. 
To him I'll goe right privilie. 

"Thus did the noble Percy 'plaine 
With a heavy heart and wel-away. 
When he was with all his gallant men. 
On Bramham moor had lost the day. 

" But when he to the Armstrongs came, 
Th^ dealth him all treacherouslye^ 
For they did strip that noble earle. 
And ever an ill death may they dye." 

The song was interrupted by Sir Algernon Percy, 
who spoke angrily: — 

" By my faith ! Have you no better song to sing, 
but those relating to the iU-fortune of our House. On 
this Christmas evening we would hear other words. 
I wonder that you turn not into a morose follower of 
the man with leathern breeches, he whom they call Mas- 
ter Fox.'' 

At these words a titter ran through the hall. 

At this moment clear notes of boys' voices were 
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heard. They seemed to come from behind the great 
carved oaken screen at one end of the hall, and sounded 
very distant at first, then rose higher and clearer as 
they chanted the following carol : 

^ Ttds night shall be born. 

Our Heavenly King, 
He neither shall be bom 
In house, nor in hall. 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 

But in an oxen stalL" 

Then the music grew slower, and other voices joined 
in and chanted: 

** The shepherds went their hasty way 
And found the lowly stable shed. 
Where the Virgin Mother lay; 

And now they checked their eager tread. 
For to the babe that to her bosom dung^ 
A mother's song, the Virgin Mother sung. 

" Then wisely is my soul elate. 

What strife should vanish, battle cease; 
I'm poor and of a low estate. 

The Mother of the Prince of Peace. 
Joy rises in me like a summer mom 

Peace, peace on earth, the 

Prince of Peace is bom!" 

As the last notes died away, the gay assembly rose 
to their feet. The bright eyes of many were wet with 
tears as they listened to the voices. 

It was a quarter to twelve. All stood waiting to hear 
the great tower bell peal forth its Christmas farewell 
song. Heads were bent forward eagerly listening — 
waiting. 

Among the gay throng stood a beautiful girl. She 
had dark eyes and lovely curling hair, which formed 
a halo around her head, making her look like one of 
the saints whom artists love to picture. Her eyes were 
wet with tears, and a thoughtful expression rested on 
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her face, strange to one so young. By her side stood 
a tall, handsome youth. As the bell began to toll, he 
leaned forward and whispered : 

" In a half hour's time, love, I will meet you as I 
promised, at the great gate, the one bedecked with 
ivy. I have forced the keys from the warden, who 
was indulging in more ale than was good for his foolish 
brains. You will be ready, dear Heart? For God's 
sake keep up your courage. Let smiles chase away 
the sad looks, or else my Lord and Lady, your cousins 
the Earl and his wife, may think something amiss, and 
will perchance ask what troubles you." 

The lady bowed her head, in assent, while the youth 
silently pressed her hand. 

How the bell tolled ! It seemed to say in its solemn 
way, "Farewell! Farewell! The song of Christmas 
blessing sweetly sinks to rest at last." 

The chorus from behind the screen, sung as the last 
words died away on the midnight air: 

** God rest you, merry gentlemen." 

The gay throng dispersed, the feast and dancing 
were over. 

The Lady Mary hurried to her room. She was like 
one in a strange dream, as she stood by the window 
in her silken gown and sparkling jewels. She looked 
out over the park clad in its winter dress, her cheeks 
burning hotly. Her heart ached with its questionings. 

" The night' has at last come," she said to herself, 
" when I must leave dear old Sion House for the un- 
tried future. Would it be better even at this late hour 
to give it all up, dismiss Edward and seek retirement 
from the world in some convent? Is the step I am about 
to take right? Is it wrong? Shall I regret it? What 
shall I do? Oh, if my mother were only here to guide 
me." Great tears rolled down her cheeks, fell upon the 
rich silk bodice and sparkled in the moonlight. She 
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bowed her head, and a silent prayer went up from 
her heart : " Dear Lord, help me ! Show me the right 
way!'' 

Suddenly, she raised her head, thrust her hand into 
her bodice and drew out a packet. Breaking the seals, 
she read the following, which Edward Becket had given 
her that evening: 

" Thou sweetest thing 
That e'er did fix its lightly fibred spray- 
To the rude rock, Ah ! wouldst thou cung to me? 
Rough and storm worn I am, 
Yet love me as thou truly dost — 
I will love thee again 

With true and honest heart though all imused 
To be the mate of such sweet gentleness." 

As the maiden read, the blushes chased the pallor 
from her cheeks. A look of determination came into 
her face. She turned away from the window, and 
lighting her candle, began with her own fair hands 
to fold the few garments she intended to carry with 
her in her flight. The little jewel casket bound with 
gold stood ready. She put the tiny key into the lock 
and raised the lid. It contained her keepsakes from 
which she would never part. The treasures given her 
as a child and her father's and mother's miniatures set 
in brilliants. How she longed to talk with the dear 
ones. " Ah, 'tis truly sad to be an orphan," she said 
tearfully. 

As children she and Edward Becket had been strongly 
attached, but being a ward in Chancery, he was for- 
bidden to marry her on pain of severe punishment. 
The girl had no near relatives, her cousins were cruel 
in their treatment of her — they were stem and unbend- 
ing. 

Did not the Percy blood run in their veins, the 
Percy blood, the bluest blood in old England, and should 
one of their kindred marry a Becket? 
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The youth had many noble qualities, and was much 
liked and respected, but Sir Algernon Percy felt his 
young cousin quite safe, being a ward in Chancery. 
Many a time the Earl soothed his Lady's fears when 
she fretted over the attention of the youth Becket to 
the girl by replying, " Ah, Lady Elizabeth, there is no 
danger; the maid is fair of face and form. Youth 
will be youth, trouble not yourself over the aflFair.^' 

The Lady Mary loved Edward Becket, and had from 
their first meeting given him her maiden heart. The 
two young people had many a talk over the plan of 
eluding their stem relatives, and had at last decided 
upon this Christmas night in which to make their 
escai>e. 

It was a daring deed and Becket realised the great 
need of extreme caution. The Lady Mary was but 
sixteen years of age, and the sweet, tender, womanly 
nature trusted him completely as her protector. He 
must be her shield and support in times of trouble. 

But to return to the young girl. In the midst of 
her reverie, the maid Betty knocked at her door, and 
being admitted, stood before her mistress. 

" The hour is late. Lady Mary ; will your ladyship 
not let me brush the powder from your hair? I have 
but to-night heard in the servants' hall of my Lady's 
wonderful appearance. They said no one looked fairer 
than herself, and that she was the flower of Sion 
House. Your praises were truly sung by all the guests, 
my Lady. It made my own heart flutter to hear the 
whisperings." 

" Sx>eak not of flattery, Betty," replied the young 
mistress. " I like it not. * Folly grows without utter- 
ance.' The worship of these gallants mean naught 
to me." 

" But listen, my Lady ! As I came through the great 
hall. Sir Cecil stepped up to me and thrust this packet 
into my hands. * Give it to your fair mistress with 
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my compliments/ he said, * I desire that she receive it 
this night.' '^ 

As Betty spoke, she laid a sealed packet in her lady's 
hands. 

" He spoke other words to me also, my Lady. Faith! 
I think he does truly honour your Ladyship in all 
things." 

Seeing her young mistress took no notice of the words, 
she continued brushing the powder from her hair, and 
relapsed into silence. 

"Think you, Betty,'' she sighed sadly, "that Sir 
Cecil doth truly love me? " 

" That know I not, my Lady. The old proverb 
sayeth, * Truly the rich knows not who is his friend.' 
Sir Cecil liketh your gold, and I trow he liketh you 
also, my Lady. I have also a secret to speak about," 
and the girl blushed. " Jake Tuke, the second groom, 
spoke to me only this night on the subject of marriage. 
My Lady, I love him not, but then I know of a truth 
* He that marries late marries ill.' What thinketh your 
Ladyship as to my future? " 

" Betty, be cautious. You truly know your own 
heart. But be wary, for he that deals in the world 
needs four sieves." 

She was thinking of her own decision as she quietly 
spoke. 

" There, that will do for to-night. Take it not ill 
what I have said. We all need counsel." 

The Lady Mary was made ready for the night and 
the maid, after courtesying very low to her young 
mistress, snuffed out the candles and left the room. No 
sooner had the sounds of her footsteps died away 
than the fair deceiver raised herself on her elbow and 
listened. As all seemed quiet in the hall, she sprang 
from her couch and hastily donned her riding habit, 
standing at last quite ready with her gold-mounted 
whip in hand. 
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" I must manage for a time without my maid Betty. 
It would be quite impossible to take the girl with me. 
But here is the little box my cousin, Sir Algernon, gave 
me this mom. I have quite forgotten to open it.'' 
Breaking the seals as she spoke and tearing off the 
cover, she held at last in her hands a small leathern 
case. Touching a spring — ^the cover flew back and 
the Lady Mary's eyes rested on a jewelled cross. The 
words, " In hoc si)ero," were engraved upon it. The 
trinket hung from a delicate thread-like chain. 

" What a beautiful treasure it is," the girl said half 
aloud. As she took it in her hand a note dropped from 
the case. There were only a few lines and they were 
written in the Earl's cramped, clear hand. 

" To the Lady Mary Percy from her old cousin 
Sir Algernon with Christmas greetings. The cross I 
give you has been for many, many years an heirloom 
in our family. It has been handed down from father 
to son since the time of the Crusaders. It is a talis- 
man, and carries with it good fortune. I beg of you, 
fair cousin, to receive it with my sincere wishes for 
your good fortune in the years that are to come." 

" The little cross I must not leave behind, I will 
keep it always. God grant it may bring me good for- 
tune. Mayhap the trinket will be all that I shall ever 
have of the Percy heirlooms." With these words she 
hastily clasped the chain on her neck. 

" But now I must read my note from the troublesome 
Sir Cecil. The man knows well that his attentions to 
me are but grievous, and yet he persists in them." 

She opened the scented note and read the following 
words : 

" To the Lady Mary Percy. 

« My Faie and Lovely Lady : — ^You know but truly, 
my Soul, how I love you, and I will continue to love you 
forever. My heart bums for you, my soul melts as I 
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dwell on the charms of your gracious presence. Will 
you this night accept my hand in marriage. The affair 
is of a truth well ordered. My Lord and Lady give us 
their consent. Your Cousin Sir Algernon telleth me of 
the Christmas gift he hath sent you — one of the Percy 
talismans. He has expressed a hope that the good 
fortune the little cross ever carries with it will be mine. 
You know well the wishes of your family. Tremblingly 
I await an answer. Surely you will harken to my words 
and send the foolish coxcomb Becket on his way. Yours 
till death, beautiful Heart's Love. Cecii>.'' 

As the girl read the passionate words her feelings 
overcame her and tearing the little note into many 
pieces she flung them on the floor in disgust. 

" So let your love for me perish. Proud man, you 
are naught to me, and I hope never again to see your 
face — ^for I know what you are. How can my cousins 
wish me to marry such a one. The world knows little 
of real love after all." 

But the hour for action had come and the Lady 
Mary taking a strong cord in her hand fastened one 
end around the jewel casket and her box, which she 
had packed with the necessary articles of clothing, and 
lowered them carefully out of the window. As they 
touched the ground she heard a familiar whistle. Look- 
ing down she saw her lover Edward Becket, who sig- 
nalled her to hasten. 

She took her last look at the room that had been 
her retreat for sixteen years, and wiping away the 
tears, stealthily made her way down the great stairway. 
How quiet Sion House was. The tiny feet seemed like 
lead ! At last she reached one of the lower halls. The 
ivy-covered door opened, and the jealous lover took the 
fair girl in his arms. 

" Heart's Love, you are safe ! Do not tremble so," 
he said. He placed her on a horse that stood patiently 
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awaiting its fair burden. The box was fastened to 
Becket's saddle, and the jewel casket he carried before 
him, asj mounting his own horse, both riders passed 
out into the night. 

The guard slept soundly on this Christmas night 
after their day of revelling. They lay in their drunken 
slumber, oblivious of honour and duty. 

A long, fatiguing ride was before the fugitives, and 
at daybreak they reached a small country village where 
they dismounted before the door of the inn. Edward 
Becket helped his tired companion to alight, and ordered 
an apartment for her. 

Going out he found a priest who agreed to make them 
man and wife, the temptation of a large sum of gold 
proving too much for his Reverence's scruples. 

The old church looked dark and gloomy in the early 
morning light, as the two knelt before the altar. The 
responses sounded solemn — ^Becket's deep voice echoed 
through the building — ^that of the Lady Mary could 
scarcely be heard. 

The marriage certificate was duly signed by both 
bride and bridegroom, as well as by the old verger and 
his sleepy daughter, who stood eyeing the young couple 
dreamily. The horses were waiting restlessly at the 
door of the church as Becket lifted his young bride 
to her saddle, and, jumping on his own steed, he threw 
a purse of gold to the aged man, who bowed low, while 
the daughter stole forward and kissed the Lady Mary's 
hand, wishing her " God speed." 

The words of the old ballad written at the time of 
the escape of one of the Earls of Westmoreland, the 
words sung by the minstrels, kept ringing in the young 
bride's ears : 

**How long shall fortune faile me nowe. 
And harrowe me with fear and dread? 
How long shall I in bale abide. 
In miseiy my Ufe to lead? 
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**To fall from my bliss, alas the while. 
It was my sore and heavy lott! 
And I must leave my native land. 
And I must live a man forgot." 

The thought of her new and great happiness drowned 
all fears. The present was sufficient^ and her heart 
overflowed with gratitude as she from time to time 
glanced up into her husband's face and took courage. 
With Edward Becket at her side, the Lady Mary felt 
she need fear no evil future. Grod would protect them 
both. 



CHAPTER IV 

6E0BGE FOX AND OUVEE CEOMWELL 

" Cromwell, our chief of men, ivho through a cloud. 
Not of war only, but detractions rude. 
Guided by a faith and matchless fortitude. 
To peace and truth thy glorious way has ploughed. 
And on the rock of Fortune proud 
Hast reared God's trophies, and his work pursued 
While Darwin's stream with blood of Scots -ipibued 
And Dunbar field resound thy praises loud. 
And Worcester's laureate wreath." 

Let us pass to the town of London and see the 
Protector on the day of his inauguration on the 16th 
of December, 16^53. He wore a plain velvet suit. Be- 
fore him were the Lords Commissioners of the Seal of 
England, the Barons of the Exchequer and the Judges 
in their Robes. There were also the Council of State, 
the Lord Mayor, the Recorder and the Aldermen in 
their scarlet gowns. Silence reigned, as an instrument 
of the Government was read, to which Oliver Cromwell 
attached his signature, swearing before God that he 
would not violate the laws thereto subscribed. 

The great Protector was at this time but fifty-four 
years of age. A simple man in appearance was he 
who was to fill the Chair of State in the proud English 
nation. 

The trumpeters in the palace yard of Westminster 
were proclaiming to the world that Oliver Cromwell 
reigned. 

Can we not pity as well as admire the man whom 
God at this time had raised up to sit on the British 
throne — one who wished to be the vindicator of con- 
science to all. Episcopalian and Independent regarded 
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toleration as weakness — 'as a temptation of the Evil 
One. The future with its Herculean tasks rose up be- 
fore the soldier. God helping him he would do what 
he could for this people. 

It is some months since the day of Cromwell's in- 
auguration. We see him sitting in the hall of his 
private apartment at Whitehall. His two secretaries, 
John Milton and Andrew Marvel, are near him. What 
a trio are these ; the warrior, the poet and the politician. 
Ah, little did the world then dream of all the greatness 
shut up in those four walls. 

The room looked untidy and neglected — the furniture 
had a moth-eaten appearance. To be sure, there were 
beautiful old tapestries hanging on the walls, the tawdry 
crimson curtains shed a warm light over all, but the 
very air of the place spoke of past grandeur. 

"Ha! John Milton." It was Cromwell who spoke. 
" The time approaches for our Quaker to make his 
appearance. He who came yesterday and told of the 
loss of his vessel. You remember the man, John Mil- 
ton? On my conscience the wily Cardinal Mazarin 
shall have his dues. I know the fox! He thinks to 
buy my favour with his gifts, his jewels and his pic- 
tures — ^but I will show him what he is to me. A miser 
with his stores of gold — sharp enough is he to keep all. 

"Better for us, Andrew Marvel, if we did at all 
times do as the Lord bade us. Laying not up ever, 
treasures on earth where moth and rust doth corrupt 
and where thieves break through and steal.'* 

"The Cardinal Mazarin's treasure will, I fear me, 
melt if he try to take it with him to the place appointed 
for such scapegoats,'' answered Marvel. 

" Hark ! Your Excellence," exclaimed Milton, look- 
ing up, " I hear a knock." 

Just then the door opened and the attendant an- 
nounced the name of Judge Fell of Swarthmoor. 
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" Welcome, welcome, Thomas Fell ! '* said Cromwell, 
as he held out his fat, coarse hand to the Judge. " You 
have perchance come from Fumess, to tell me if what 
I hear be true concerning the heresy in your family. 
The very air is full of strange rumours regarding the 
troublesome Quakers and their leader Master Fox. 
They are of a surety naught but a thorn in the flesh." 

"You speak, CromweD, of that which you do not 
understand. This Greorge Fox is truly a man of God." 

" Men do say that your fair spouse. Mistress Fell, 
and the entire family are aflFected by the new belief. 
Beware, Thomas FeU, the Devil goes about secretly, 
and many a wolf comes in sheep's clothing. Between 
Jesuits and these Quakers, truly we will have an up- 
heaval that may prove far from agreeable. Why will 
you not harken, good friend, to my oft repeated request 
— ^that of bringing your wife and children for a space 
of time to London. The many distractions of our town 
may do away with the fanatical teachings of Master 
Fox. Come, old comrade, I do need you here." 

" Trouble not yourself, Oliver. I fear not for my 
beloved wife and children. These Quakers are good 
folk and honest. I must in sooth decline your kind 
invitation, for at this present time my family cannot 
well leave Swarthmoor Hall." 

"I grieve for you all, Thomas, — ^but — even as we 
speak, here comes one of the Quakers." 

At that moment a man entered the apartment escorted 
by an official. The dress and peculiar appearance of 
the individual showed him to be a member of the ob- 
jectionable sect, to whom Cromwell had been referring. 

" Judge Fell," said the Protector, " I would have you 
interested in this Captain. He appealed to me for jus- 
tice as an honest Quaker should do, and as God lives 
I shall help him. It appears that his ship was taken 
from him and carried to St. Malo. The man came 
several days ago, asking for redress. I sent the fellow 
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with a letter to our beloved Cardinal Mazarin and gave 
the crafty Churchman three days' time in which to an- 
swer. The answer, Jud^ Fell, was to be the full 
value of the ship with its cargo. Ha! ha! Could I 
only have seen the face of the sly fox — ^when the letter 
reached his hands. Verily, Captain Quaker,'* said 
Cromwell, turning to the newcomer, " did you do your 
duty? Remember you, three days' grace was all I 
gave the Cardinal. If at the end of that time he refused 
you what I asked — ^you were to return immediately to 
me with the answer. He must look to the consequences. 
Si)eak, man, have you gotten your gold? " 

The Quaker shook his head and replied. 

" Nay, friend Oliver, the Cardinal was wroth with 
me — and being hardly pressed, tried to wriggle out. 
I told him I had but three days to tarry, if he then 
refused me the gold, I would return to thee, Oliver 
Cromwell." 

The face of the Protector grew very red, and turn- 
ing to Milton he said: 

" I pray you take this man's name and address. He 
shall soon hear from me and that before many days." 
Bowing to the Captain he dismissed him. 

" Ha ! Mazarin, your ships shall pay back the 
Quaker's losses. I will order one of our men-of-war to 
seize every French vessel they meet with. These shall 
be sold and of the proceeds the worthy Captain shall 
receive his dues." 

Judge Fell had stood by, a silent, although a deeply 
interested, spectator. No sooner had the door closed 
on the Quaker-Captain than he began to praise Crom- 
well for his justice in the matter. 

"It all argues well this people's honesty. It is a 
pity that their obstinacy as to oath taking has lost 
you so many from the army. I do believe, Oliver, that 
the Quaker thinks it wrong to play the soldier. Per- 
chance they would have left at all odds. You have 
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still your good Ironsides and need not miss them. Just 
now, Oliver Cromwell, I come to you with a petition 
of my own, which I hope will be dealt kindly with. It 
also concerns these Quakers. I, too, at first, was deeply 
prejudiced against them, but now since my spouse. 
Mistress Fell, and our children have adopted their cause 
I feel drawn to aid and protect them. Truly I can 
never be one of their sect, but Swarthmoor Hall shall 
ever stand with open doors and welcome the members 
of this body. You sorely misjudge them, Oliver; the 
persecutions on all sides grow daily more bitter. George 
Fox, the Quaker leader, is a man of great spiritual 
power. Only of late he was thrust out of the church 
of Ulverstone — being beaten, kicked and at last handed 
over to the constable, who was ordered to whip him 
out of the town. My lad followed after the crowd to 
see what would be done with the imfortunate preacher — 
and the half-mad populace on seeing him, knowing of 
our sympathy with the Quakers, pitched the boy into a 
muddy ditch. Poor Master Fox was taken to Ulver- 
stone and beaten by the ruffians in the crowd, with holly 
bushes and hedge stakes — ^until he of a truth dropped 
down in a faint. Fox remained in this state when sud- 
denly the power of the Lord came to him, and stretching 
out his arms, he cried, * Strike again here on my arms, 
my head, my cheek.' A rough man took him at his 
word and gave him a valiant blow on the back of his 
hand. The people who were looking on thought Fox 
would lose the use of it — ^but in the sight of all present 
he stretched the hand out — ^it being restored unto him 
in a whole condition. Some crafty ones begged Fpx 
to give them money, saying they would try and prevent 
the others from hurting him. I was away at the time 
attending to my business. If I had been at home the 
thing would never have come to pass." 

" Master Fox must have suffered greatly from the 
pains in his many bruises, Thomas Fell." 
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" Yea, but he seemed overflowing with love for his 
persecutors. He even insisted upon preaching to them 
in the market place, before going to Swarthmoor Hall. 

" What do you think of the man, Oliver? We con- 
strained the preacher to rest at our house, but again 
he received similar treatment at Walney Island. A 
woman named Lancaster, thinking that Fox had per- 
suaded her husband into receiving the Quaker belief, 
roused the people of the island. About forty men 
swore they would kill him, and rushing against Fox, 
tried to force him into the sea." 

" By my faith,'' said Cromwell, " he had truly a 
narrow escape." 

" My good wife, on hearing of the outrages, sent a 
messenger to George Fox with a horse, bidding him 
return to Swarthmoor Hall. But the man, on account 
of his many bruises, was in too suffering condition to 
ride, so he came on foot. No sooner, Oliver, did he 
reach Swarthmoor than a warrant was issued against 
him by Justice Sawrey. They accused Fox of blas- 
phemy. I accompanied him to Lancaster and when we 
reached our destination, we found that the persecution 
had originated with the priests and a Presbyterian 
minister. I did but point out to Justice Sawrey the 
error of the accusation, and Master Fox was soon 
found to be innocent of the charges brought against 
him. It will be some time before they meddle with 
the Quakers again. Cromwell, I come to you to-day, 
to ask your protection for this oppressed people." 

The Protector had remained in a listening attitude 
during the recital of Judge Fell. At the close, he raised 
his head. 

" I have much work to do for the Lord, Thomas 
Fell ; Spain with her Inquisition stares us in the face — 
bloody Spain — God have mercy on her! Robert Blake, 
with the Lord Almighty as his helper, is doing won- 
drously. By my faith, even the Deys of Tunis, Algiers 
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and Tripole are startled from their long despotic sleep. 
What a sight it was, when, last week, thirty-eight wagon 
loads of silver passed to the Tower. The people, gap- 
ing in amazement, stood like fools. France dare not 
break with us, Louis and old Mazarin may see me yet 
at the gates of Paris ! " 

" Truly, Oliver, we live in startling times." 
"You speak the truth. John Milton, what good 
play it was to see, as the unwilling supports of the 
heretics of the valleys, Louis and his sage adviser ! Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! Yea, 
we will smite our enemy. I will do my duty to His 
people. The hour groweth late. Judge Fell, I must 
consider the matter well. I pray you leave me, I 
would commune in solitude.'* 

The three men quickly left the apartment with its 
one occupant, who, with bent head, prayed for guid- 
ance. Perhaps the soldier fought a battle that morn- 
ing, who can say? God only knows. But, in the 
silence, he realised for the first time, that there lived 
a people whom neither money nor honours could buy. 



Although a year had passed by, Oliver Cromwell had 
never quite forgotten his interview with Judge Fell, 
his old friend. He longed to see, with his own eyes, the 
great Quaker leader, whose followers were on every 
hand giving him much trouble. 

What was there in this man to move the people's 
hearts? What rule guided his life? Surely he was a 
man of but small education! 

At last there came a day when the Protector was to 
see his desire fulfilled. One morning. Colonel Hacker 
stood before him, saying that George Fox, the leader 
of the new and heretical sect, had been arrested* 

" It is thought," he said, " that a secret plot is 
being formed by the Quakers against your life, oh. Lord 
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Protector. The matter must be attended to immedi- 
ately." 

" Mayhap you have made a sorry mistake, Colonel 
Hacker, yet, I will send Captain Imry to Dayton, and 
bring this Master Fox to London. He can be lodged 
at the Mermaid Inn, Charing Cross, till I find time 
to look into his case. I am truly grateful for your 
information, and will do in this matter what seemeth 
to me good.'' Then bowing low he dismissed the 
Colonel. 

After the officer had left the room, Cromwell dic- 
tated a letter to his Secretary, Milton. It ran as 
follows : 

" To Master George Fox : — ^I have but to-day 
heard of your conduct, and of a truth hope you may 
never be found guilty of taking up any weapons against 
me. I believe you are innocent, but require of you to 
make such a statement of your innocence, signing it 
with your name. Oliver Cromwell.*' 

Some days later the Protector received an answer to 
this epistle, in which George Fox said that "he was 
sent by God to stand as a witness against all violence, 
and works of darkness, to turn men toward the Light ; 
to bring them from the occasion of war and fighting, 
to the peaceful gospel, and from being evildoers, to 
which the magistrate's sword would be a terror." He 
signed his name to this document. 

After a few days of consideration, George Fox, being 
then a prisoner at the Mermaid Inn, was sent for by 
Cromwell. 

As the Quaker preacher was ushered into the room^ 
dressed in his leathern breeches, and wearing his broad- 
brimmed hat, he made no obeisance. Cromwell had 
scarcely finished dressing. His body servants stood 
behind him. 
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Angry murmurs passed from mouth to mouth on be- 
holding the uncivil behaviour of Fox, but the man of 
God seemed unconscious of all, as with his rich voice 
he uttered the words, " Peace be unto this house." 

" I have sent for you. Master Fox — that I may hear 
you speak for yourself." 

" Friend Oliver, I would that thou wouldst keep in 
the fear of God — and that thou mightest receive wis- 
dom from Him ; and that by it thou mightest be ordered, 
and with it thou mightest order all things under thy 
hand unto God^s glory." 

" Your words are fair. Master Fox, but why do you 
quarrel with my ministers ? " 

" We do not quarrel, but when thy people charge 
us with blasphemy, and of being false prophets, we 
must show the hireling priests that we are not what 
they say of us. Thy priests know not what they teach, 
they live lives stained and ungodly. Oh! Oliver Crom- 
well, dost thou not see that God requireth truth in the 
inward parts. The water in the well must be pure 
before thy people can drink." 

" Very good, very good ! I know there is much 
rottenness and wrong among the clergy. We must do 
something about the matter. Tell me more. Master 
Fox, of your doctrines." 

As George Fox showed the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, Cromwell listened attentively, bending for- 
ward. At that moment other guests were announced 
and Fox stepped back near the door. The Protector 
caught him by the hand, and with tears in his eyes said : 

" Come again to my house ; for if thou and I were 
but for an hour a day together, we should be nearer 
one to the other. I wish to do you. Master Fox, no 
more harm that I would do to my own soul." 

" Truly, Oliver Cromwell, if thou did harm me thou 
wouldst wrong thine own soul. Listen to God's voice 
now, that thou may'st be kept from hardness of heart. 
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For, OKver, my brother, if thou dost not listen to the 
voice of the Master, thy heart will be hardened." 

So pressing CromwelPs hand, with bent head, Greorge 
Fox passed out of the apartment. 

" Captain Denny," said Cromwell, " I pray you fol- 
low the Quaker and tell him he is free and can do as he 
wishes, but wait — say also unto him that I desire him 
to dine with me this day, in the great hall." 

Captain Denny found Fox in the hallway and de- 
livered his message. 

Fox replied: 

" I thank thy Master Oliver Cromwell, for his kind 
thought, but I can neither eat his bread nor drink his 
drink." Thus Fox passed out of Whitehall to his 
humble lodgings. 

When his answer was brought to Cromwell, the Pro- 
tector was heard to exclaim : " Now I see there is a 
people arisen that I cannot win either with gifts, 
honours, offices or places, but all other sects and peoples 
I can." 

Many of the soldiers and officers of the Parliamentary 
Army followed George Fox to his lodgings, that they 
might talk with him about their souPs welfare. 

The humble man was questioned on all sides. This 
period in English history was one of controversy. 

Conversations in the drawing-room, in the shop, even 
while walking through the streets, generally turned upon 
some religious question. 

Thus George Fox was listened to by those who really 
wished to learn of him, as well as others who came 
only out of curiosity. Many believed and adopted the 
new doctrine. 

Fox tried again to have an interview with Oliver 
Cromwell, but was prevented by the officers. He wrote 
a letter in which he complained of the world's fashions. 



CHAPTER V 

HANNAH FEAKe's COURTSHIP 

** Dusting, darning, drudging, nothing is great or smalL 
Nothing is mean or irksome. 
Love iidll hallow it all." 

John Bowne with his brother-in-law, Edward Far- 
rington, after their short stay on the Island of Matan- 
wacs, in the tiny village of Vlissingen, returned in safety 
to Boston. Both men were filled with enthusiasm for 
the pretty place and its few inhabitants. 

John presented his sister Dorothy with the little pic- 
ture that Mistress Hannah Feake had sketched of the 
spot which was to be the site of their new home. 

He had related to his father and sister many times 
all concerning the kind hospitality which had been 
extended to them by Mistress Feake and her family. 

Thus Dorothy wrote a long letter to Mistress Feake, 
thanking her for all she and her daughters had done 
to make the sojourn of both husband and brother so 
enjoyable. The epistle was soon answered by Mistress 
Hannah, and quite a correspondence sprang up between 
the Bownes in Boston and the Feakes in Vlissingen. 

Letters were rare things in those days, and Hannah 
in her quiet home life loved to hear of the many events 
taking place in that of her friend Dorothy's in Boston. 

Four years flew on swift wings away, and in the 
spring of the year 1655, Master Thomas Bowne, then 
seventy years of age, decided that as all things ap- 
peared quiet it would be well to pack their goods and 
stuff and remove to the village of Vlissingen on the 
Island of Matanwacs. He cared not for the Puritans 
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with their despotic laws and felt it would be a relief to 
fly far away from their horizon. 

One day, the Bowne and Farrington families, having 
bidden all of their many friends and acquaintances fare- 
well, set out on their journey to the New Netherlands. 

The trip to New Amsterdam was long and wearisome. 
There were many dangers besetting them on all sides 
from Indians and wild beasts, but after two weeks of 
travel they reached Vlissingen in safety. 

Master Thomas Farrington insisted on the family re- 
maining with him until the house should be completed. 

The Feakes, Lawrences, Townsends, Thomas Saul, 
and others of the new friends gave them a hearty 
welcome, and the Bownes and Farringtons soon felt ; 
quite at home. 

On the SSnd of April the election for magistrate 
was made and Thomas Saul, William Lawrence and 
Edward Farrington were chosen from a list of persons 
nominated by the village. Tobias Feake, Mistress 
Robert Feake's cousin, was reappointed as sheriff. 

The Protestant Reformed Dutch pastor, the Rev. 
Francis Daughty, was the parson of the village, but 
on Sundays few flocked to hear the good man. The 
Rev. Francis Daughty, who had left England on ac- 
count of religious persecutions, came to this country, 
going first to New England, where, as he said, " he had 
jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire.'' 

Having been banished from Massachusetts because 
of his peculiar views, he became minister at Vlissingen. 

One evening shortly after the Bownes and Farring- 
tons had removed into their new house, as Dorothy was 
sitting talking with her father, Thomas Bowne said: 

" Dorothy, they tell me that Francis Daughty, our 
good parson, is not well thought of by the village 
folk. His views are stem and harsh. They would 
choose their own minister if Governor Stuyvesant would 
but allow them to do so." 
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^* My father, John tells me that Master William 
Grerritse was some years since tied to the Maypole 
because he had sung libellous songs about the minister. 
The people have no strong liking for the man. May- 
hap it is because he savours of Holland. Only last 
year Masters William and John Lawrence, John Hicks 
and Captain Underbill were told to pay Minister 
Daughty the salary which they owed him. Captain 
Underbill went so far as to lock the church doors 
against the preacher because he said he had spoken 
against the Government." 

" Is that the truth, my daughter? I believe that 
stem old Peter Stuyvesant forced the village to sign 
the call to Minister Daughty, though they wished not 
to have the man among them." 

" The contract for salary was burnt a year before 
the trial, my father, by Mistress William Lawrence — 
she did most innocently put the paper under a pie in 
the oven. Ha, ha, ha ! " and Dorothy laughed gaily. 
" The very thought of the women's deed maketh me 
merry." 

" The Governor must be truly angry at the state 
of affairs in Vlissingen ; the people are a bit independent 
it seemeth to me, but then who can blame them? " 

" They do not in sooth believe with the preacher that 
Abraham's children should have been baptised. Think 
you not, my father, that the man's doctrines are a 
trifle harsh? He would move only in his own straight 
line, and we, the flock, must follow tamely on, or may- 
hap be lost. So he thinks." 

" It is no laughing matter — ^it is a grave question 
that comes before us. The liberty the Dutch promised 
to give us is not true liberty. Why should we be 
saddled to a minister whom we like not? " 

" 'Tis a matter of no moment to me, whether I sit 
under Minister Daughty's preaching or that of another 
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"But where is our John to-night, Dorothy? Oft- 
times in the evenings of late I miss his face." 

** Know you not, my father, what a great attraction 
lies for our John in Mistress Feake's dwelling? John 
has not been like himself since he departed from this 
village four years ago. Hannah is a good, kindly- 
hearted maiden. Surely you can desire no better daugh- 
ter and I no lovelier sister than Mistress Hannah Feake. 
I had learnt to know her well through the many letters 
that passed between us. We are sympathetic in our 
tastes and the girl hath crept into my heart. I believe 
she will always remain there." 

"You speak earnestly, my daughter, even warmly 
of this Mistress Hannah Feake. I would also know 
her better that I may judge of the good qualities with 
which Heaven hath so endowed her." 

" When you do come to know her you will love her 
even as I do, my father. Truly you will see I have 
made no grievous error. Sorely have I missed sister 
Truth. We were as children always together and the 
separation hath been hard to bear. I think God saw 
how lonely I ofttimes was and how I longed for the 
companionship of some one of my years — another 
woman to whom I could open my heart. We women 
are dependent one upon another, and though my good 
husband is everything to me, still the companionship 
of such a girl as Hannah is very precious." 

" Yes, Dear Heart, it has often troubled me in know- 
ing how alone you were in this strange land. Ah, that 
your mother had lived. Daughter Truth would not be 
happy here, Dorothy, and beside I cannot break my 
promise to her uncle. Truth's first duty is to him, for 
he has done much for the child." 

" Look, my father, look down the path. See, John 
comes to speak for himself. Do not chaff the lad too 
much. I think he loves the maid and desires some day 
to make her his wife, if Mistress Feake do but consent." 
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" Trouble not about son John ; I have long suspected 
that there were matters lying on his heart that related 
not purely to business.'' 

" His business, my father. Faith ! is not love some- 
thing of a business, when heart and brain alike are 
called into question? " 

" You speak truly, daughter. Only yesterday I did 
but catch John writing some verses to a certain fair 
one. When I asked to read them he blushed like a 
maid from school and put the parchment in his pocket, 
looking somewhat foolish." 

** I fear me John will have a sorry battle of it if he 
try to steal one of Mistress Feake's priceless jewels. 
The girl Hannah is the very light of her eyes. She 
has been her mother's standby these last few years 
since Master Feake was taken ill." 

The conversation was at this moment interrupted by 
the appearance of John. His open, honest face was 
aglow with «miles and the tone of his voice showed 
deep feeling. 

" My father, I have something to say unto you and 
sister Dorothy — something that makes me happy," and 
John, going to Thomas Bowne's side, seated himself 
in one of the fiddle-backed chairs. " You have been 
my guide and counsellor from my childhood's days up 
to this time. To you now I have come with my tale. 
My father, I have asked the maid. Mistress Hannah 
Feake, to be a wife unto me, and only to-night has she 
given me her answer. It is truly a satisfactory answer ; 
Mistress Feake hath bestowed upon us both her bless- 
ing. I knew not how to ask for the girl's hand 
and tried verse-making, but it was a poor attempt. 
Mistress Hannah laughed at me right saucily to- 
night when we talked it all over. She said I had 
best try some other occupation than that of verse- 
making." 

** She did not appear, son John," said his father 
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laughingly, " to think that you and the Muses would 
ever be warm friends — eh? " 

" Dorothy, Hannah loves you tenderly, like a sister 
even, and would be one of us in thought and deed.'' 

"You speak the truth, dear John, and your glad 
news makes my heart sing for joy." 

" God has been very good, my father, in giving me 
this treasure to care for. The responsibility is great. 
I have many misgivings concerning myself — ^but love is 
greater than all else and will make the future very 
beautiful." 

" Surely, brother John, you have done well." As 
Dorothy said these words, she wound her arms around 
her brother's neck — ^giving him a warm kiss. " I am 
so glad, so very glad ! There is no other whom I could 
have taken to my heart as I have already taken Hannah. 
God bless you, my brother, and God bless Hannah, too." 

Then Thomas Bowne laid his fatherly hand on John's 
shoulder, and looked into his eyes. No word was said. 
Tears stood in the old man's eyes. He was thinking 
of the past when he, too, had taken the beautiful woman 
— ^this Dorothy's mother — as his wife. He remembered 
that he had gone in the same way to his father and 
opened his heart to him. 

Ah, the years ! the years have ever many a story to 
tell, and the mind of the aged one is full of blessed 
memories. Perhaps they are too sacred for the world's 
cold penetrating eye. Deep, deep, like some forgotten 
well, its sides covered with mosses and lichens which 
keep fresh and green, being watered by the waters from 
the well of life which ever springs up — fed by the life 
everlasting. 

We will leave the little group and go to find Hannah 
Feake. She still stands in the garden as John left her. 

" Am I dreaming? " she said to herself. " I, Hannah 
Feake, the practical maid? It is all so new and beauti- 
ful." She put her hand into her bodice and drew out 
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a carefufly folded bit of parchment which she blush- 
ingly read again and again — pressing it many times 
to her lips. 

"John loves me truly and a happy maid am I to 
be so tenderly cared for by this great heart.'' 

The hour was late. The hollyhocks were nodding 
their heads, and the little yellow roses, having taken 
their evening bath in the fresh dew, were already asleep. 
The vesper song of the birds was hushed, only the katy- 
dids seemed awake. They were positive in the monoton- 
ous assertions of "Katy-did! Katy-did! Katy-did!" 
But to Hannah's sensitive ear they seemed to be ad- 
dressing her, saying ever, ** Hannah-did ! Hannah-did ! 
Hannah did ! " and she poutingly answered, " Yes, 
Hannah did, but what that matters to you is more than 
anybody knows. You would do the same if John Bowne 
asked you." 

The stars twinkled down merrily, whispering — 
" John Bowne — ^we know all about it, Mistress Han- 
nah!" 

Just then her reverie was broken in upon by feeling a 
soft hand-clasp on her arm. 

*' My daughter," a sweet familiar voice said, " I have 
come to you, child, because my heart rejoiced with you 
in your newly found joy. I would tell you of my 
thoughts. God bless our Hannah and make her a noble 
woman, with a heart in which her husband can safely 
trust!" 

Hannah looked up into her mother's eyes and slipped 
her hand into the hand that had guided her all through 
her life. 

^* I thank you for your dear wishes, my mother — 
wishes are prayers they say." 

" It seems but yesterday, dear one, when your father 
came to me, bringing true love in his heart, and offering 
it all to me. Life is all a fleeting dream, Hannah, but 
truly a very beautiful dream." 
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" Only this noon, my mother, as sister Elizabeth, 
John and I wandered up the turnpike, a strange thing 
happened. An Indian woman came toward me. She 
knew no English words and looked wildly about — to 
see if any one was watching her. I saw she desired 
to speak with us, and motioned her to approach. Her 
hands were full of flowers, and she tremblingly knelt 
at my feet and took my hands in her little brown 
fingers — ^kissing them over and over again and murmur- 
ing a few Indian words, which I truly could not under- 
stand. The maiden then motioned to John Bowne to 
come nearer, and taking one of his hands she placed 
it on mine. Then she looked up into our faces and 
laughed, laying the nosegay of wild flowers on the top 
of both. Faith! my mother, I knew not where to 
look, and John told me afterward he felt little less a 
simpleton. The wild creature then darted away like a 
himted fawA and was lost to view in the forest. John 
said that the Indian maiden did the wooing, all he had 
to do was the loving." 

" That must have been a most difficult task, daughter 
Hannah," and Mistress Feake laughed. 

As they advanced toward the house Hannah placed 
in her mother's hand a rose. She had been playing with 
it all the evening. 

" Why give you it me, daughter? See, the leaves are 
falling, it is sadly withered." 

" Know you not, dear mother — 

*• * Rose leaves withered 
Yield a perfume still — 
And pleasant memories. 
Last through good and iU.' " 

So the mother and daughter parted for the night. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE MABBIAGE OF HANNAH FEAKE AND JOHN BOWNE 

"Onward the bridal procession moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing together. 
Pleasantly murmured the brook as th^ crossed the ford in the 

forest. 
Pleased with the image that pcussed like a dream of love through 

its bosom 
Tremulous, floating in air, o'er the depth of the azure's abysses. 
Like a picture it seemed of the primitive pastoral ages 
Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca and 

Israei." 

The courtship and engagement of John Bowne and 
Hannah Feake made quite a stir in the little village of 
Vlissingai. When it became known congratulations 
poured in from all sides. 

Mistress Elizabeth Feake seemed well satisfied with 
her daughter's choice and, as for Hannah, she was in 
a joyful state of bliss. Her sister Elizabeth often 
chaffed her and would ask how it felt to get love tokens 
and verses. John and Robert Feake often tried to 
make the blushes rise in their sister's cheek?:. But 
Hannah, day after day, as she sat at her spinning 
wheel in the wide hall, would sing as only Hannah 
could. 

The great wooden chest was growing rapidly more 
full of snowy linen. John would find himself very 
often lingering near the Feakes' dwelling, listening for 
a moment to the singing-bird; and then would hasten 
away up the turnpike to his work on the little farm 
feeling at peace with the world. 

Dorothy had such long talks with Hannah over the 
future. They planned what' they would do when they 
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lived under the same rooMree, and had all things in 
common. John used often to say that he was jealous 
of even Dorothy and his sister would saucily reply, 
" Lovers are always jealous." 

The new home of the Bownes* was not a large dwell- 
ing. It was built of logs hewn from the forest, but 
its wide double door and large, hospitable fireplace 
made all welcome. 

The substantial pieces of furniture brought from 
England were arranged in the rooms and the pewter 
platters on the shelves shone like silver. 

All was in readiness for the pretty bride, both neigh- 
bours and friends were discussing the approaching mar- 
riage and truly there was no little stir in the tiny hamlet 
of Vlissingen. People could think of nothing else, for 
a wedding was a rare thing in those good old times. 

Captain John Underbill, the great Indian fighter, 
then a widower, whom the people often jokingly said 
was paying court to Hannah Feake's sister Elizabeth, 
who at all events was a true and tried friend of the 
Feake family, wrote about this time to John Winthrop, 
Jr., as follows: 

" I was latle at Vlissingen. Hannah Feake is to be 
married to a verra gentille young man, of gude abillite 
of lovli fetture and gud behavior." So we may judge 
all were well pleased with the approaching union. 

The seventh of the month of May of the eventful 
year 1656, soon made its appearance. The gay blos- 
soms and birds announced the auspicious day. Guests 
came from far and near, even from Boston in New 
England. How pretty the tiny village looked in its 
fresh green dress. Few at that time of its beautiful 
stately forest trees had felt the sharp edge of the wood- 
man's axe. 

There were but two real streets in the place, streets 
that deserved the name, but the winding lanes in every 
direction fairly glowed with colour. Yes, spring had 
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really come, the birds chirped the glad news, the sun 
shone warmly down and made the little seeds open their 
eyes. All hearts rejoiced. 

The Feake mansion looked like a bower inside and 
out, with its newly sanded floor, its polished mahogany 
furniture, the great bowl of flowers in the chimney piece 
and the garlands over the mantel-shelf. There were 
flowers, flowers everywhere. Oh, what so fair when on 
a May-day ^a new household takes its place amid the 
myriad homes of earth. 

Dorothy Farrington and Elizabeth Feake had spent 
whole mornings in the woods collecting ferns and trail- 
ing arbutus. The tasteful fingers had arranged them 
over the mirrors and pictures, they had formed them 
into a beautiful bower, between the windows under which 
Hannah and John were to stand. The great table in 
the kitchen groaned under its load of goodies, all set 
for the wedding feast. The pewter platters and silver 
fairly looked like new. The bridal gifts — a few of 
them could be seen in the little guest chamber on the 
first floor, but most of them had already been removed 
to the new home. 

There was a beautiful spinning wheel for Hannah 
from her mother, a full set of India china from her 
father, two fine old English chests of drawers from her 
father-in-law, Thomas Bowne, and a bit of Dorothy's 
own work in the shape of a needle-book and card-case, 
both articles being made of white satin with tiny forget- 
me-nots and heart's-ease worked on the covers. Eliza- 
beth had made a muff cover of black satin with a rose- 
bud embroidered in one comer, and John Lawrence 
brought as his gift a foot-warmer, one of the latest 
importations from old England, to be taken to church 
on winter days. There were no stoves used in the good 
old times. 

At last the timepiece in the comer announced twelve, 
the hour of the ceremony. The guests were assembled 
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and all in readiness. The magistrate as well as the 
minister was present. 

"They stood like tlie law and the gospel. 
One with the sanction of earth — and 
One with the blessing of Heavoi," 

Thomas Bowne, leaning on his crutch, stood in glad 
waiting near the bower, and by his side was his beautiful 
daughter, Dorothy, in her pure white dress — ^her hand 
resting on her husband's arm. 

There was a slight rustle, a movement of expectation. 
John Bowne entered, bearing on his arm the blushing 
bride. Behind the bride and bridegroom followed Mis- 
tress Feake and her cousin. Governor John Winthrop. 
The pretty Elizabeth stood by her sister's side. 

The good old marriage service was read by which 
John Bowne and Hannah Feake were made man and 
wife. All then duly signed the marriage certificate of 
parchment and passing in review before the bride and 
groom, showered their congratulations on the happy 
pair, and said their little say. How Hannah longed 
that her father might be there. 

A pipe of the best Madeira was then opened and a 
portion of it drunk by all present. The remainder was 
carefully put away in safe keeping for other anniver- 
saries. 

Then came the wedding feast in the large comfort- 
able kitchen. Many fair faces could be seen, and pretty, 
simple gowns ; most of them homespun, a few, however, 
having been brought across the water savouring more 
of the Old World than of the New. 

Hannah was dressed in her mother's wedding gown 
of cream-coloured rib silk, a little open at the neck, with 
a pretty fall of old lace; a string of pearls clasped her 
white throat. These John had given her, they were 
his mother's and Thomas Bowne had always said they 
were to be reserved for John's wife. Elizabeth Feake 
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wore a gown of yellow silk, a treasure also from old 
England's shores. She kept her eyes lovingly fastened 
on her sister's face, for she was deeply attached to 
Hannah and the parting would be hard for both. Cap- 
tain John Underbill seemed a trifle vexed that the fair 
young face never turned once toward him. 

After the feast all joined in the stately minuet which 
was led by the bride and groom. Master Farrington 
too appeared proud of his Dorothy and whispered 
some fair speech into her ears while Master Tobias 
Feake and his portly dame took their places in the 
dance. Thus the afternoon passed away and soon 
the time came for the guests to depart At twilight 
John Bowne took Hannah by the hand and together 
side by side they passed out of her girlhood's home, 
going up the turnpike to the pretty new nest in the 
forest. Hannah's eyes were wet with tears as she 
looked back and saw her mother and Elizabeth as they 
stood at the half-open door watching her, and John's 
voice sounded husky as he said to the fair one leaning 
on his arm: 

" Dear Heart, we are truly not going far on our 
journey, and the loved mother will be ever near." 

And Hannah, looking up into his face, took courage. 

The villagers blessed them as they passed, and the 
children threw lovely flowers before them, daisies and 
buttercups, and we too in passing will also wish them 
Heaven's richest blessings. 



CHAPTER Vn 



CHANGES 



''So, though the rock repel thee, 

In its cold and sterile pride, 
Some cleft there may be rival 

Where the little seed may hide. 
Fear not, for some will flourish. 

And though the tares abound, 
like the willows by the water 

Will the scattered grains be found. 

**Work wWle the daylight lasteth. 

Ere the shades of night come on 
Ere the Lord of the vineyard cometh. 

And the labourer's work is done. 
Watch not the clouds above thee; 

Let the wild winds 'round thee sweep, 
God may the seed-time give thee, 

But another hand may reap." 

In 1655, as Greorge Fox was then attending to 
business in the town of London, being always at the 
battle-front in matters concerning his beloved people, 
he one day had the good fortune to meet the Protector 
while he was driving in his coach through Hyde Park. 

Oliver Cromwell was attended by his lifeguard and 
great crowds surrounded him on all sides, pressing 
eagerly forward to see the man whom the nation de- 
lighted to honour. 

The Quaker preacher was on horseback and by dint 
of much perseverance at last forced his way to the 
coach door. 

Cromwell seemed somewhat surprised on beholding the 
face of Fox and asked what he desired. 

Fox replied without removing his hat, " I come, Oliver 
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Cromwell, again to thee and wauld speak in behalf of my 
people, hundreds of whom are dying in Dark Houses 
of this land — in the damp pestilential places where sick- 
ness and death do but walk hand in hand. Of a truth, 
oh, Oliver Cromwell, many brothers and sisters have 
gone into these death-traps, offering to suffer in place 
of the prisoners. The law of our people is love, and 
these unselfish ones have been met only with blows and 
hard words from the jailer, and some of their sick 
have died." 

The Protector listened to the earnest words atten- 
tively, but seeing the crowd strangely excited by the 
stopping of the cod,ch, ordered the guard to advance. 
Baying to Fox that he would hear him gladly on the 
morrow. " I will send for you," he said. 

So the great Cromwell passed from sight. 

The next day, Mary Saunders, a serving woman of 
Mistress Cromwell, and one of the despised Quaker 
sect, came to George Fox, telling him that her master, 
the Protector, had sent her to him with a message, 
desiring him to come in three days' time to Whitehall, 
as he wished much to confer with him. 

At the time appointed Fox stood once more before 
Oliver Cromwell, pleading the cause of his people. 

" Ah, Oliver Cromwell," he said, " look to the Light 
of Christ who enlighteneth every man who cometh into 
the world." 

"Master Fox," replied the Protector, "this light 
you speak of is a natural light." 

" Thou art wrong, man ; lay down thy crown at the 
feet of Jesus." 

At these earnest, solemn words Cromwell only 
coarsely laughed, and seating himself on a comer of the 
large table that stood in the room replied: 

" rU be as high as you are. Master Fox." 

The Quaker leader seeing that words could accom- 
plish but little sadly bowed his head and passed out 
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of the room. As the door closed on him, Cromwell, 
turning to those standing around, said: 

" I never parted so from the Quakers before. What 
a power that man has with him ; truly I feel sorry for 
my light words. Only yesterday there came to my 
ears the news concerning Lady Trelawney who hath 
lately become a convert; there are also many others of 
no mean estate who have joined the Quakers. Last 
year when this Master Fox was imprisoned in Dooms 
Dale dungeon, in Lancaster Castle, a poor Quaker came 
to me, begging that he might take his leader's place in 
the Dark House. I told the fellow that I could not 
do it, it being contrary to all law, but I turned to 
my counsel and asked if any man would ever do as 
much for me were I in the same plight, but the fools 
said never a word. Truly, I doubt much if they would 
have answered yea." 

" You do but injustice to the British people," replied 
Hugh Peters, who was standing near Cromwell. " Lord 
Protector, we as a nation feel that you, in imprisoning 
Master Fox, do him greater service for the spreading 
of his doctrines. Know you that he speaks to the 
people from the barred window of the Dark House. 
Great crowds collect to hear the fanatic's words; it 
seems good to me that the whole body be kept under, 
for if they be set at liberty, we will be sorely troubled 
by them in divers ways." 

Cromwell listened uneasily, then hotly answered, 
"Gad! man. I am sorely perplexed. ITie jails are 
filled with these Quakers and their estates confiscated. 
I would not injure them but merely keep them under. 
They tell me Master Fox was confined in a miry hole, 
the Dark House being fit for no human being, as the 
dungeon was but a sewer for the prison." Turning 
suddenly to his secretary he exclaimed, " What can I 
do, John Milton; my hands are tied and just now it 
would be a bad matter to interfere," 
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" You must but bide your time, Oliver Cromfw^ell. I, 
too, hate to see the people suffer." 

" John Milton," Cromwell spoke in a whisper, ** I 
have a few suspicions that if I but keep quiet for 
a little the people may come to honour me as king, my 
power may be almighty in this land. But who comes 
now? " Before he could move from his seat the door 
opened and the man-in-waiting announced a Quaker, 
who desired to speak with the Protector. 

Oliver Cromwell angrily clutched the arms of his 
chair, exclaiming under his breath, " Of a truth these 
people will worry me into my grave, one no sooner 
goes but another comes." 

"What is your name and what want you? Your 
leader, Master Greorge Fox, hath only just left me." 

" My name," replied the unbending figure, who did not 
attempt to remove his hat, " is Thomas Oldham. I 
come to thee that I may set before thee the unjust 
treatment which many of our body have suffered in 
prison — and elsewhere — indignities of which thou, Oli- 
ver Cromwell, wouldst blush to hear. Liberate these, 
God's people, so shalt thou be rewarded by the Al- 
mighty." 

Cromwell looked angrily at the man and alarmed: 
" I cannot, nor will I give an order for their liberation. 
You have taken the matter in your own hands. A 
stubborn lot ye be and ye must take the conse- 
quences." 

At these words, Thomas Oldham quietly stepped back 
and, taking off his cap, he tore it in pieces before him, 
crying out: 

" Oh, Oliver, so shall thy government be rent from 
thee and thy house." Having said these words the 
Quaker disappeared from the room, leaving the aston- 
ished Protector standing speechless and awe-struck 
among his friends. He looked troubled and harassed, 
but suddenly, on the ears of all present, there fell the 
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soft, melodious notes of an organ. Cromwell roused 
himself, exclaiming: 

"Ha! 'tis John Milton, who playeth while his boys 
sing. I listen gladly. Mayhap it will serve to quiet 
my tired brain. I am of a truth weary of the world 
and would forget all care for a time." He stopped, 
for just then the words sung by the beautiful, rich 
voices of the boys caught his attention; they were as 
follows : 

" These thy glorious works. Parent of good, 
Ahnighty; Thine this universal frame, 
This wondrous fair; Thyself how wondrous Tliou, ' 
Unspeakable; Who sitteth above the Heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen. 
Thy goodness beyond thought and power divine. 

** Speak ye, who best can tell, ye sons of light. 
Angels ! for ye behold Him, with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 
Circle His throne rejoicing. He in Heaven, 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last. Him midst and without End." 

Softly the last words of the chant died away and 
Oliver Cromwell sat there alone with his thoughts. 

Some time passed. One day the Protector while at 
Hampton Court, driving through the Park, was seen 
by Gfeorge Fox, who was walking through one of the 
many beautiful avenues. Fox first perceived the sombre 
coach and outriders of 'the Protector. As he looked, a 
cloud of dust for a moment shut all from his view, 
but a slight breeze sweeping down the avenue, chased 
the shining particles of dust to the right and left. 

He saw before the coach a strange spectre, to him it 
looked like an apparition of death, and when he glanced 
on Cromwell's face it appeared at first white like marble, 
assuming later a waxy appearance. 

As on former occasions Cromwell recognised the 
Quaker preacher. He commanded the coach to stop 
and motioned Fox to approach. 
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" What have you ta ask of me, Greorge Fox? I see 
truly a look of sadness on your face." 

" I have always the same petition, Oliver Cromwell. 
I carry ever in my heart the sufferings of our people 
who are dear to me as my life. Help thou them, proud 
man! Lift them up out of their vile prison houses 
and give unto this people liberty of conscience that 
they may proclaim the living truths." 

" Your queries are ever the same. I wish well to you 
and your people, but now I have little time to act. 
Come you to Hampton Court, in a day or two, when 
I do send for you. Master Fox." 

Cromwell then motioned to the servants to proceed 
and the coach and outriders passed from sight. As 
Fox looked after it, he exclaimed sorrowfully : 

" Proud man, thy doom is set. Grod have mercy on 
thee, Oliver Cromwell. Thou canst no longer help our 
people, thy day of Judgment cometh shortly." 

The man of God knew he had looked upon the face 
of the great Protector for the last time. 

Again in the year 1658 we are at Swarthmoor Hall. 
The peace of a September day at twilight hangs over 
all. The birds are singing their evening carols, the 
trees sway their long arms in the breezes, the flowers 
nod one to the other and the blue heavens smile down 
and whisper peace, peace. 

Within the Hall, as we enter, the same feeling per- 
vades. The tall clock on the stairs tells the moments, 
tells them with its patient tick, tick, tick, that the 
day is drawing to a close. 

The old portraits on the walls smile down through 
the shadows and the oaken wainscoting looks almost 
black, as the darkness deepens in the comers. 

In a large, straight-backed chair sits the somewhat 
corpulent figure of a person whom we have learnt to 
know, namely, that of the Quaker leader, George Fox. 
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His countenance is smooth and placid, and his intelli- 
gent grey eyes are kind, but piercing. The simplicity 
of his general appearance and his deportment would 
induce many, judging alone from outward appearances, 
at first sight, to despise him as a person scarcely worthy 
of regard, while others would perhaps be impressed by 
the contrast between his unpretending appearance and 
the energy of his character, in the firmness of his 
address. 

Mistress Fell in her dark grey gown, with her white 
lace kerchief crossed in front, sat nearby. Her grey 
hair brushed smoothly back, half hidden by the plain 
white cap which only enhanced the loveliness of her 
api)earance. Her large dark lashes were wet with 
tears and were fixed intently on George Fox's face 
as he spoke. The transparency of her skin, the noble, 
earnest play of expression and the firm mouth, told 
their own story of a nature living near to God, an 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Nearby could be seen 
Margaret Fell's children. 

" I feel for you all, dear children of the flock," George 
Fox said in his earnest, deep voice, " for ye truly are 
children of the Lord. This is a solemn season and I 
would mourn with those that mourn. We shall miss the 
dear face of thy noble consort, Margaret Fell," turning 
to the figure in grey, as he spoke, " he whom we shall 
see on earth no more. But the Seed reigneth, be not 
downcast. How difi^erent the death of proud Oliver 
Cromwell, the friend of thy husband, he who would 
not harken to the voice of God in regarding our op- 
pressed people, to that of Thomas Fell. Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people, saith my God, and pray for 
the prosperity of Jerusalem. Thy consort, Margaret 
Fell, is with the Saviour. Thou didst lay him quietly 
away to rest and his soul hath but gone home. But all 
London gapes over Oliver's death, and as he breathed 
his last the very elements were at war with one another. 
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I have never seen such a mighty wind. Daily have 
passed great processions of mourners to view the re- 
mains. A wonderful pother they make over the waxen 
images of the Protector lying in state, while men stand 
day and night sounding trumpets, over these images. 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. Cromwell, poor man, 
I trow did but try to do his duty. The Master must 
judge him, not we poor erring mortals. He has gone 
to his last account. Truly the Lord knoweth them 
that are his. Verily, Margaret Fell, joy cometh in the 
morning to those who sorrow, after tihe darkness of 
night is past. He knoweth our frame, he remembereth 
that we are dust." 

" Thou speakest words of comfort to our sorrowful 
hearts," said Margaret Fell, " for our dearly beloved 
one was a protector to the oppressed and a sixong arm 
to lean upon. My husband, George Fox, believed in 
liberty of conscience, as thou knowest. All Fumess 
mourns his loss. We have Uved together twenty-six 
years and God has blessed us with nine children, all 
of whom in their childhood we have given to Him. 
Verily, may they become strong supporters of the 
Right Cause. Even though my good man never joined 
our people, yet would he not sit under the preaching 
of William Lampitt, whose conduct he so despised. He 
continued always a member of the Church and his last 
request was that he should be buried under the family 
pew in Ulverstone. Surely he sought after God in the 
best way that was made known to him." 

" Thou speakest truly, Margaret Fell, thy worthy 
consort was true to his convictions, being merciful, 
wise and righteous in all things. Verily, he was indeed 
a strong man." 

" Rememberest thou, mother," said Margaret, the 
eldest daughter, a tall, handsome girl of five and twenty, 
" how firmly our father declined Oliver Cromwell's lib- 
eral propositions? He said to me one day that his 
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conscience would not permit him to receive favours from 
the Protector's hands." 

" Yes, I remember it well," replied her mother. 
** Thy father did accept a silver cup, however, from 
Oliver Cromwell as a token of his esteem, the one stand- 
ing yonder on the mantel-shelf, but that was all." 

" Faith ! my mother," said Bridget, the second daugh- 
ter, " our father did one day put it into my hands, the 
cup I mean, telling me it should be mine after he had 
gone if thou, my mother, saidst no word against it." 

" Nay, child," sorrowfully answered Margaret Fell, 
" thy father's wishes are my wishes too, the cup shall 
be thine as he desired." Then she sighingly continued, 
", George Fox, I grieve that my son Greorge was absent 
in London at the time of his father's death, the words of 
wisdom would have been helpful to the young heart, just 
beginning life's perilous journey. My son is proud and 
likely to be heady, although a good student, they tell 
me." 

Little Rachel, the youngest child, just then inter- 
rupted the conversation; she had snuggled closely up 
to her mother and gazed into her face with her large 
blue eyes, as if she longed to take away the sad look 
that she so often now saw on the beautiful face. 

" My mother, brother George did come home when 
they took dear father to God that night." 

Poor little one! She was only five years of age and 
could not understand why people should mourn in such 
a beautiful world. The heart of the child knew only 
sunshine, no clouds had risen on her small horizon, but 
somehow she felt one had come on her mother's, for she 
grieved much, and her father she had seen, as they 
carried him away one night in a great box, the people 
bearing torches and walking by his side. It was so 
strange, she said to herself, that he never kissed his 
little maid good-bye. They told her when she asked, 
the dear Father in Heaven had called her father home, 
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as He truly wanted to speak with him. Some day 
she would see him again, she must only have patience 
and wait. She often thought it all over in her heart 
and wondered how the men with the torches could 
reach Heaven, carrying the long box with her father 
lying in it fast asleep. She wondered too why they 
didn't waken the dear father and let him walk with 
them or perchance if he was very ^^eaxj he might ride 
old Duchess, his favourite horse. He would not like 
to sleep so long, she thought, and it must have been 
so heavy for the men. Her father always disliked much 
to give people trouble. The little brain turned it all 
over and over, but the child never asked any one until 
one day when she tried to speak on the subject, but 
they looked so sad at the mention of the name that she 
determined, as her beloved mother had advised, to have 
patience and wait until she was a little older. 

Again the voice of George Fox was heard saying, 
" Be of good cheer, dear friends ; it is the Lord who 
Cometh to you walking upon the waters and above the 
storm we hear Him calling, * Be of good cheer, it is I, 
be not afraid.' I have lately heard good news relating 
to our people. Perchance, you know of William Penn, 
the son of the Admiral, who has but of late joined our 
numbers, having been much impressed by the preaching 
of Thomas Loe, while he was pursuing his studies in 
Oxford. The declaration began with the words, * There 
is a faith that overcometh the world and there is a faith 
that is overcome by the world.' After listening to the 
solemn address, the lad did of a truth make up his mind 
to attach himself to our body. They tell me his father, 
the Admiral, is sorely troubled over this matter. Truly 
God is strengthening our despised and abused people and 
He will not desert us in the hour of affliction, for under- 
neath us are the everlasting arms." 

As George Fox finished speaking silence reigned over 
all, only the tick, tick, tick of the old timepiece broke 
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the stillness, but the earnest voice was again heard in 
words of pleading, words that were carried on the 
wings of prayer to God, words breathing forth such 
love, such humility, such truthfulness, such piety, that 
it was as if Heaven and earth had met. One felt so 
near to the mercy-seat, one longed to linger there for- 
ever, to feel the touch of the Invisible, and know the 
peace that passeth understanding. 

When all had risen from their knees it was quite 
dark. The face of the preacher was hid from view 
and Mistress Fell going up to him said, " George Fox, 
thou art weary; is it not good for thee to seek thy 
rest, for the morrow will bring its many duties." 

She took a candle from the table in the hall, and 
lighting it gave it to George Fox. The others fol- 
lowed her example, and all passed up the wide stairway 
to their respective rooms, while a voice from the 
shadows echoed the closing words of the prayer: 

" My peace I give unto you, not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Fear not, neither be afraid," 
and the old clock took up the words and whispered, 
" Peace, peace, peace." 

The next morning rose bright and clear. The family 
were sitting around the breakfast table when the stew- 
ard suddenly appeared, very much alarmed, saying that 
the house was surrounded by armed men commanded 
by Henry Porter, formerly a major under Cromwell. 

" He declareth," said the trembling steward, " that 
he has a warrant with him for arresting George Fox." 

On hearing these words the Quaker quietly rose and 
turning to his true and tried friends, replied: 

" I fear not, Margaret Fell, what man can do 
unto me. The Seed reigneth." 

So George Fox passed out of the hospitable doorway 
of Swarthmoor Hall and delivered himself up to his 
enemies. He was taken to the constable^s house at 
Ulverstone and fifteen men were chosen to watch him, 
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some of them sitting in the chimney as they feared 
perhaps he might escape them by that exit. 

The next day he was taken to Lancaster and shut 
up in the Dark House, a prisoner. 

But to go back to our friends at the breakfast table. 
Margaret Fell was greatly excited at the wrong 
done her in arresting a person, a guest, while imder 
her roof. She wrote quite a protest which ran as 
follows : 

" This man has not conmaitted any breach of the law 
or offence in the nation. Fm concerned in this thing, 
inasmuch as he was apprehended in my house, and if 
he be guilty, I am so too. So desire to have this 
searched out. Mabgabet Fell." 

Charles H. now reigned as king, for Richard Crom- 
well's day had been but short. The Quakers were sus- 
pected many time of being against his majesty, of 
meddling with public matters, when in reality no people 
could have been more free from that charge. 

Some time had passed and George Fox still remained 
a prisoner, preaching from behind his prison bars. 
At last his true friend, Margaret Fell, determined to 
have an interview with the King to ask for his release. 
She took with her Ann Curtis, whose father had suffered 
in the Royal cause, having been hung by the Parlia- 
mentarians before the door of his house. 

Both women were well received by King Charles, and 
the timid Major Porter was frightened when he heard 
that Mistress Fell was on her way to London and 
determined to meet her there. However, soon being 
recognised as a Roundhead, his life was made a burden 
and he soon returned to his home without accomplishing 
what he desired. 

Margaret Fell carried with her a letter addressed to 
the King, written by George Fox. It ran in this wise : 
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" King Charles : — ^Thou earnest not into this nation 
by the sword or by victory of war: but by the power 
of the Lord. Now, if thou dost not live in it, thou 
wilt not prosper and if the Lord hath shown thee mercy, 
and forgiven thee, and thou dost not show mercy and 
forgive, the Lord God will not hear thy prayer, nor 
them that pray for thee. If thou stop not persecution 
and persecutors, and take away all laws that hold up 
persecution about religion, if thou persist in them and 
uphold persecution, at last it will make thee as bUnd 
as those that are gone before thee; for persecution 
always blinded those that have gone into it. 

" Such God by His power overthrows and doth His 
valiant acts upon them, and bringeth salvation to His 
oppressed ones. If thou bear the sword in vain, and 
let drunkenness, oaths, plays. May-games, with such 
like abominations and vanities, be encouraged, or go 
unpunished, the nation will quickly turn like Sodom and 
Gomorrah and be as bad as the old world, who grieved 
the Lord imtil He overthrew them ; and so He will you, 
if these things be not suppressed. Hardly was there 
so much wickedness at liberty before, as there is at this 
day, as if there was no terror nor sword, nor majesty. 
Hear and consider and do good in thy time whilst thou 
hast power, be merciful and forgive; this is the way 
to overcome and obtain the kingdom of Christ. 

" George Fox." 

King Charles must have been greatly impressed by 
the letter for it resulted in George Fox being brought 
to London, where he was tried and shortly afterward 
acquitted. The seven hundred Friends who had been 
imprisoned in the time of Oliver Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth were likewise set at liberty. 

Indeed the Quakers would have had peace for a time 
had not the plot of the " Fifth Monarchy Men " roused 
all the nation who in their rage threw the blame upon 
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the peaceful sect. Thousands were again thrown into 
jail. 

As Margaret Fell, living quietly at Swarthmoor, 
thoroughly roused by all this injustice, the imprisoning 
of those dear to her, determined once more to appear 
before the King — ^indeed, it had been partly her words 
in the time previous to this that had caused George 
Fox to be made free — one day found her again before 
his Majesty King Charles. 

" I come to your Majesty with a petition from our 
leader, Greorge Fox, and others, begging thee of a truth 
to have mercy on our people. We wish thee, King 
Charles, no harm. We only long to have thee know 
the truth, the inner light. Dost thou ever feel worn 
and weary — ^it is mortal, as if earth's cares were too 
heavy to carry. Ah! there is One who wiU help thee 
bear thy burden in the heat of the day, who will take 
it from thy shoulders. The night is dark, Charles, and 
thou art far from thy heavenly home. Oh! look up 
and see the light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. All sects hate us, the world abhors us, 
but we fear not, for underneath us are the everlasting 
arms and like the tiny feathered birds we soar high up 
in the heavens, singing as we fly, we can see the storms, 
below the world lieth in the darkness of night, but we 
have peace.'* 

Charles answered Margaret Fell never a word at 
first, but whispered to his secretary. As he passed 
out of the room, he, however, turned to Mistress Fell 
and said: 

*^ I will of a truth see what I can do for you and 
your people. The hour grows late, many duties press 
upon me, and as I hunt this mom, I have no further 
time to tarry.'' 

So Margaret Fell returned home, hoping against 
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hope. When she reached the lodging at the Pall-Mali 
she foimd a sealed packet awaiting her. It was from 
the second daughter, Bridget, and ran as foUows: 

** Bridget Fell to her Mother. 

" SWAETHMOOR, THE 16tH OF 9tH MO., 1660. 

" Dear Mother : — Our love salutes thee dearly, with 
our love to George Fox and our sister. We are all 
well here, praised be the Lord, and we patiently wait 
to hear of thy return, which would be joy to us; but 
in the will of the Lord, we are satisfied. Friends here- 
ward are well. Many desired to be remembered to thee. 
Little as yet is acted against here, but in Cumberiand 
there are a great many in prison, for not taking the 
oath, and four are imprisoned in Kendal. 

" We have received every week a letter from you, 
and desire you not to fail in letting us have the like 
while you «tay. John Elithorn desired me to acquaint 
thee that his lease is out; which he and Sissons had 
together, and he hath a desire to have it aU to himself; 
he said he had some such gracit of thee. Thou may 
in a word signify thy mind about this. 

" In haste, I rest thy obedient daughter, 

" Bridget Fell.'* 

" For her loving Mother, Margaret Fell, at her lodg- 
ing at the Pall-Mall, London." 

As Margaret Fell finished reading the epistle she 
pressed it closely to her bosom, saying softly to her- 
self: 

" Faith ! the children are truly my greatest comfort. 
The good God bless them all and bring us together 
again, before many weeks pass, in dear Swarthmoor 
Hall.'' 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE STORM 



" They for us fought, they watch and duly ward 
And their bright pinions round us cas^ 
And all for love and nothing for reward. 
Oh — how can highest God for man have such regard? 

"And hark! the nightingale begins to sing, 
' Most musical, most melancholy ' bird ! 
A melancholy bird? Oh, idle thought! 
In nature there is nothing melancholy." 

" Truly, Sister Isabel, 'tis a cloudy afternoon. I 
feel a trifle low in spirits. I wish our dear mother was 
at home. Faith, she is the picture and Swarthmoor 
Hall only the setting." 

It was the clear, sweet voice of Bridget Fell that 
spoke. 

" Thou must not be downhearted, Birdget," replied 
Isabel. " I find a little work the best cure for such 
feelings. We all of us get a bit cast down at times, 
and this afternoon, when I began to grow sorrowful, 
I bethought of Mary Askew who was in the still-room, 
putting up the dried rose-leaves into paper bags. So 
I went in and helped her pick over the rosemary. That 
reminds me, Sister Bridget, I must bid Annie Jaykes 
to take heed that a goodly store of camomile flowers, 
poppy heads and mint water be on hand in readiness 
for us. The poor and sick folk among us will, through 
the coming months, be sorely in need of all the help 
we can give them. Thou wilt, perchance, Bridget, 
find time to-morrow to put up, according to our 
mother's recipe, some Hungary water and the conserve 
of hips. Then, too, we must send James with the yard, 
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to Samuel Lyons, the weaver, that he may bring back 
flax, spices and sugar. Mary Askew telleth me our 
stores are running low." 

" I tried also to be of some service," said Bric^t, 
" and took a stroll to Peggy Lydgate's cottage. I 
found the poor soul far from well, and the children 
aU down with the croup. Then, on my way home, as 
I crossed the little bridge, and stood watching for the 
silver fish, and the king-fishers, I asked Robert, the gar- 
dener, if he had seen aught of the creatures. He an- 
swered me that they had, perchance, been frightened 
away, or killed, adding that it was no good omen to 
lose the fowls. That, perhaps, may explain my de- 
presi^on — that, and the sickness of Peggy Lydgate. 
The clouds also were enough to make me downhearted. 
See! the mist is setting on the moors below. The 
waters of the lake look turbulent. Truly, I believe 
before night we shall have a storm." 

"Faith! I like not the looks of the sky." As she 
spoke, Isabel laid aside her embroidery frame, and 
approached the window by which her sister was sitting. 
Placing her arm on Bridget's shoulder, she said softly: 

" Thou must not be superstitious, Bridget ; omens 
mean nothing to the Children of Light. But we will 
speak on the subject no further." 

"This is my favourite window. It is the one our 
mother loved so dearly. She has, of a truth, often told 
me that, when tired and worn, one glimpse of the beauti- 
ful Morecambe Bay, with the white treacherous sands of 
Leven, hidden at times by the overhanging mist, made 
her think of life, its dangers and perplexities." 

" Yes, truly, but I have also heard our mother say 
that she loved better to cast her eyes on the heath- 
covered hills where the sheep were ever grazing so 
peacefully. She says that we must lift up our eyes unto 
the hiUs, from whence cometh our help, that our help 
cometh from the Lord who made heaven and earth." 
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" But see how dark the shadows grow! The brown 
heath and shaggy wood appear almost purple in hue. 
The storm is upon us. How grand it is ! " 

" But it maketh me ever sad,'* said Isabel. " My 
heart feareth much for the poor souls among the fisher 
folk, some of whom, perchance, may be lost to-night. 
There is ever much sorrow in this beautiful world.'* 

" Thou speaketh truly," Bridget answered. " Let 
us find little Rachel. She misses our dear mother sorely, 
and begins really to pine for her presence. The other 
day I found the child weeping, but when she saw me, 
she dried her eyes and tried to smile through her 
tears, as if she hated to let me know aught of her 
feelings.'' 

" Yes, she is a sensitive wee lassie, and grieveth more 
than we know. But I think she felt a bit better when 
I read her our mother's epistle, also the one from our 
sister Margaret. But thou thyself hast not perused 
them. Shall I read them to thee also? " 

" Yes, if it pleaseth thee, dear Isabel. I long most 
earnestly for a word from our beloved ones. It seeneth 
hard to wait for the return of the travelers." 

Isabel had taken the parchment from the little work- 
table which stood at her side. She began to read the 
letter aloud. It ran as follows: 

** Margaret Fell to her ChUdren at home. 

" London, 26th of 8th mo. (10th mo.), 1660. 

" My Deably Beloved Lambs and Babes : — ^My love 
is to you, and my prayer to the Lord is for you all, that 
with His arm and power you may be kept in the bosom 
of His love, there to be nursed and cherished up to 
eternal life. 

•* Greorge Fox is now freed, blessed be the Lord God, 
whose arm and power alone has done it. After he had 
appeared before the judge who had sent for him, up 
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he then appeared before the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land in his chamber. The next day he appeared be- 
fore them all in open court, in the King's Bench; and 
all this after the King had granted out an order to set 
him free, but they would not set him free until he had 
appeared in all these places, to see if anything would 
come against him. It was of great service for the 
Truth. 

" I cannot at present write punctually the time of 
my return, for I do feel that I am not yet clear of 
this place, but still do wait for the Lord's will and 
pleasure and His time to be manifested to me; and I 
trust that you will rest satisfied in that — for there is 
everlasting peace — and there it is you will enjoy me. 
I do not know how suddenly the Lord may give me 
freedom to come home, but when He does I shall em- 
brace it lovingly. 

" Let me hear of the little ones, how it is with them 
all; you mention (but) little of them when you write, 
and my desire is to hear of you all, cmd of your well 
being in the Lord. It may be you have heard ere this 
that James Naylor hath finished his natural life — and 
hath laid down his body earth about three score miles 
off London. 

" So no more, but my love in the Lord Jesus is with 
you; and as soon as the Lord gives me leave I shall 
return. The eternal arm of the Almighty be with you. 

« M. F." 

" The other letter is from our sister Margaret,'' said 
Isabel. " It readeth thus: 

" * Margaret Fell to her Sisters. 

" * Deab Sistees : — My dear love in ye bowels of tea- 
der love is to you all, hoping of your well being in 
ye Lord. My mo. with my bro. and myself are all in 
health, blessed be ye God of all our mercies, Deare G. F, 
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is heare, and also very weD, with several other friends. 

" * Dear hearts, I know my mother^s absence may 
seem long to you, for indeed ye time of her return is 
prolonged more than she herself did expect, but now we 
are given up to ye wiU of ye Lord in it, and therein 
have peace. I know yt when shee hath the freedom 
from Him you will soon have her with you at home. 

" ^ My dear love particularly to friends of our fam- 
ily, and other Friends as you are free. 

" * Dear Sisters, farewell, 

" * Your truly loving sister, ^^ < M F 

** * Pelhnell, ye 80th of ye 8th month, 1660.'^ ^ 
" * Ye Queen is a coming and so my mo. thinks to 
see her before she (returns home).' 
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" And there are also three lines writ by dear Greorge 
Fox's own hand,'' said Bridget, as she bent over her 
sister. " How I rejoice that he is no longer a pris- 
oner." The two girls read the following aloud: 

** * Ye babes of lif and power, dwelling in the lif cmd 
power and wisdome of God. In that you wiU enjoy 
mee as ^( if I were) present and feele verity in do- 
minion. George Fox.' " 

" Our beloved people must soon find rest after the 
storms of persecution. Isabel, let us pray without 
ceasing. Ah ! I wish our mother before very long would 
hasten homeward ; it is lonely without her." 

" But we have quite forgotten little Rachel. The 
child will be frightened by the storm. The wind is 
beginning to howl as I have rarely heard it. Only 
look at the turbulent waters of the bay, as the waves 
beat on the shore." 

At that moment the door opened and Sarah and 
Susanna, two of the other sisters, rushed in quite out 
of breath, exclaiming: 
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" Verily, what shall we do? Mary and little Rachel 
are out in the storm! We fear for them, lest they 
be caught by the incoming tide. We have but newly 
heard from Mary Askew and Anne Jaykes that the 
two children did go out to visit Jonathan Faber*s 
widow, the one with the crippled daughter. They took 
the sick maid a form of jelly, a bottle of gooseberry 
wine, and a manchet loaf, hoping to tempt the poor 
child's appetite. They must have been crossing the 
sands as the storm came up, and — Oh, my dear sisters, 
my dear sisters! What can we do? " 

" Let us ask for Divine help, God only can aid us,'* 
said Isabel, in a firm, clear voice. 

The four sisters knelt down, aU joining in silent 
prayer. After they had risen from their knees, Isabel 
turned to Bridget and said : 

" Call the servants in the lower hall, and bid than 
hasten, that no time may be lost.'' Tying a hood on 
her head, she wrapped a long cape around her, and 
with a lantern in one hand, she joined the men and 
maids in the lower hall. 

As the party sallied out in the storm, they bent their 
heads, battling bravely as the wind almost carried them 
off their feet. The three sisters watched the flickering 
torches and lanterns, but soon the procession was lost 
to view behind the inky pall, which hid all from their 
tearful gaze. 

Let us go back to the two children who had left 
the widow Faber's cottage, hoping to reach home before 
sunset. 

" Sister Mary," said Kttle Rachel, " I fear it will 
storm. We shall be quite wet before we see the Hall." 

" Yes, Rachel, dear love, but fear thee not. There, 
take my hand, little one, we can travel faster so. Art 
thou weary? " 

"No, not weary, sister Mary. Let us have a run 
over the sands. See how smooth and hard they look. 
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They glisten Kke diamonds. Our feet will fly with all 
speed surely/' 

" What rare sport it is, Rachel. I have not had 
such a race for many a day. See, we go faster than 
the storm birds ! " 

On, on the children flew. Mary was old enough to 
know of the dangerous sand so treacherous in places, but 
she was a brave maiden. She held her little sister^s hand 
in her firm grasp, and with a cheerful voice encouraged 
her as they ran. 

The daylight faded away into night, and the silver 
mist rose slowly, slowly, lie a shroud from the lake, 
shutting out all from their view. It fell like a curtain 
before and behind the children. They could see nothing, 
and daring neither to advance nor to retreat, breath- 
lessly, tremblingly, stood quite still. Rachel was crying. 

" Oh, Mary," the little voice sobbed, " we are lost, and 
our dear mother we shall see no more on earth." 

" Rachel, little one, thou must not weep. We are not 
lost. Remember thou not how the hairs of our head 
are all numbered. We must wait upon the good Lord 
and ask Him to take us safely home if it be His be- 
loved will." Kneeling down on the hard sand, she 
prayed with her whole soul, until little Rachel's sobs 
grew less frequent, and the child, hiding her face on 
her sister's shoulder, became once more calm. 

" Rachel, rememberest thou the verse our martyred 
grandmother, Annie Askew, wrote, when she was in 
sore trouble and imprisoned at Newgate? Her heart 
was not disturbed, for it was resting on the Rock of 
Ages. 

" * Thou sayest. Lord, who so knock, 
To them wilt Thou attende; 
Undo therefore the locke. 
And Thy strong power sende.' " 

She rose from her knees quietly, and pressing the 
child closely to her, said: 
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" Fear not, trust thy sister, loved one.'* With these 
words they advanced a few yards, feeling their way in 
increasing darkness. It was Rachel who spoke. 

" Sister Mary, what is that pretty sparkling thing 
on the sand? '* And stooping, the child picked up what 
she thought to be a bit of shell, and gave it to her sister, 
asking her to keep it safely. The lightning flashed 
more vividly, falling again upon the tiny object in her 
hand. 

" It is a jewelled cross, Rachel, a trinket of no small 
value." 

Just then Mary saw approaching them a dark 
shadow. It was moving — ^moving slowly along. 

" Be quiet, Rachel,'* she said, as the child opened her 
mouth to speak. 

Approaching the shadow, she spoke. It was too 
dark for her to distinguish much, but, as she peered 
eagerly into the darkness, she realised that the shadow 
was a living soul — a woman. 

" Do not proceed further, good woman, there are 
quicksands on all sides." 

The figure turned. " I am faint and weak," a queru- 
lous voice replied. " I have just lost a tiny trinket 
on the sand. It is for that I am seeking. I dare not 
tarry longer, for the incoming tide may prove my 
grave. We are all in great danger. Follow, — follow 
me." 

" But we have found what you have lost ; my sister 
picked it up." As Mary spoke, she held out the cross 
to the woman, who stretched forth her hand to receive 
it. A voice within seemed to say to Mary: 

" Stay where thou art, do not follow." 

She quickly obeyed the inward command, and pressed 
little Rachel to her side. Just then an agonising scream 
rent the air. It came from the woman with her hand 
still stretched out in the semi-darkness. Her ineffectual 
efforts to free herself only served to hasten a horrible 
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death, a death which the onlookers were helpless to 
prevent. 

Every moment the figure was being drawn from their 
sight. 

" O Father in Heaven, have mercy on the poor soul ! " 
cried both together. 

They at once turned to seek for a bit of driftwood 
or something which might be thrown to the woman. 
Alas! there was nothing to be found; and their cries 
for help were mockingly answered by the heartless 
waves. 

It was aU over in a few moments, but it seemed an 
eternity. How had she and little Rachel been saved! 
Mary prayed as she had never prayed before. Not 
daring to move, she watched the rapidly incoming tide — 
the cruel waves that seemed anxious for their prey. 
They could only stand and wait. She remembered what 
dear George Fox had said about the Everlasting Arms 
being always around the Children of Light, and she knew 
the sea w^s God's also. The thoughts made her 
stronger, but the minutes seemed like hours — ^hours of 
breathless watching, of gazing into the cruel silver mist. 
She could hear the waves as they crept nearer, ever 
nearer. 

" Sing, sister Mary, perhaps they will hear thy 



** God, be merciful to me. 
For my spirit trusts in Thee 
And to Thee, her refuge, springs: 
Be the shadow of Thy w^ngs 
Round the trembling sinner cast 
Till the storm is overpast. 

"From the water floods that roll 
Deep and deeper round my soul. 
Me, Thine arm. Almighty take, 
For Thy loving kindness' sake, 
If Tliy truth from me depart. 
Thy rebuke would break my heart" 
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The clear voice rose above the angry waves. As the 
last words died away, she felt something brush against 
her hand. It was too dark to see. She heard a familiar 
bark, and knew that Bruno, their faithful dog, was 
at her side. He was licking her cold hands and face, 
as if to tell her not to fear, but follow him. She took 
little Rachel in her arms. Unfastening the girdle from 
her waist, she tied it to the collar of the dog, letting him 
lead the way. On, on they went, over sands and rocks. 
The dumb animal seemed to know the safe path, and, 
after a good two hours' walk, they reached the roadside. 
The mist lifted, showing the children and their com- 
panion where they were. At last tired, wet and weary, 
they reached Swarthmoor Hall. Lights were burning 
in all the rooms. The four sisters were anxiously wait- 
ing for some news. Isabel, unsuccessful and heart- 
sick, had returned, but the servants were still at work 
searching. The barking of the dog fell upon the ears 
of the sisters. They rushed to the door, and, over- 
come with joy and gratitude, clasped their dear ones 
in their arms, thanking God for His great mercy to 
them. A happier household than Swarthmoor Hall 
was never seen, for the lost had been found. 

Before Mary sought her couch that night she be- 
thought herself of the trinket which Rachel had found, 
and putting her hand into her bodice, she drew forth 
the little cross. As she did so the face of the unfortu- 
nate woman rose before her. Covering her face with 
her hands she tried to shut out the horrible picture. 
The agonising screams rang in her ears. As long as 
she lived she never forgot that night. She looked at 
the cross as it lay in her hand, the candle-light flashing 
upon it, and wondered what had been its history. Ex- 
amining it carefully she found the words. They were 
in the Latin tongue, and were " In hoc spero.'* There 
was no name, no clue, nothing to throw any light on 
the history of the unfortunate woman. Great pity filled 
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Mary's heart and the tears came into her eyes as she 
pictured the poor creature kneeling on the sands, search- 
ing for the tiny cross. " God came to her suddenly. 
I feel surely that the poor lost one should have been 
searching for the real cross — the Cross on Calvary." 
Burying her face more deeply in her hands, she wept 
aloud. All night long she dreamt of the woman; all 
night long she seemed to hear that voice bidding her 
foUow. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FBINCESS BUZABETH 

** In the midst of the sun is the light. 
In the midst of the Ug^t is the truth. 
And in the midst of the truth is the 
Imperishable Being.** 

"There's life alone in duty done 
And rest alone in striying." 

** Let no man value at a little price a virtuous woman's counseL*^ 

The early years of the Princess Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Frederick, the Elector Palatine, she who 
was often spoken of as the " Star of the North," were 
spent under the care of her grandmother, Juliana of 
Heidelberg. With the young Princess was her brother 
Charles Louis; the two children fled with their grand- 
mother on her flight to the March of Brandenburg. 
Juliana of Heidelberg was of a most devout and pious 
nature and it was owing to her careful training that 
both children received their thorough education. Eliza- 
beth, the yoimg Princess, after her brother was sent 
to the College of Leyden, was of course very lonely, — 
but she enjoyed much following the line of study her 
brother was then pursuing, corresponding constantly 
with him. 

At an early age the young girl's nature became very 
mature ; she was quiet and thoughtful. 

Elizabeth's sister, the beautiful Louise, received like- 
wise a good Protestant education ; she was her mother's 
darling and rarely left the Queen's side. 

Elizabeth sympathised deeply with the Elector, her 
father, in all his troubles. At one time it was a great 
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sorrow to Elizabeth that her mother's affections were 
alienated from her. When, however, the good Queen 
saw with what firmness she refused the matrimonial 
offer of Ladishaus because he was not a Protestant, 
the mother's heart was deeply touched, and she did 
not object or offer any remonstrance when the young 
Princess vowed she would remain single for the re- 
mainder of her life. 

As Elizabeth grew older, Descartes, the philosopher, 
became her warm friend, adviser and instructor. The 
great man was a comfort and support to her in all her 
weary sorrows. 

He rebuked her zeal and uncharitableness against 
Catholicism and restrained her when she would leave 
the Hague. 

The Princess felt bitterly her dependence, but tried 
to be a philosopher, to be brave in all things. While 
living at the Electoral Court of Berlin she displayed her 
great talents in a controversy with the famous Thomas 
Elnesbesch — ^though afterward she suffered from the re- 
action in an attack of depression and melancholy. 

Her true friend Descartes had hoped to find a home 
for her with his other pupil Christiana, Queen of 
Sweden, but imfortunately the philosopher did not un^ 
derstand the character of the Swedish Queen, who never 
even answered his letter relating to the Princess Eliza- 
beth. The philosopher looked hopefully forward to 
the time when the Treaty of Westphalia should be made, 
when the Elector Frederick would have his lands re- 
stored to him and the lovely Princess Elizabeth would 
find a home. 

At one time Descartes writes to the Princess as fol- 
lows: 

" The smallest part of the Palatine is better than 
the whole Empire of the Tartars. For my part, who 
have no local attachment, I should have no scruple even 
abandoning France for that coimtry ; but in truth there 
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is no comer of the earth to which I would not gladly 
emigrate for the privilege of being useful to your high- 
ness." 

At one the Princess was with her favourite brother 
Louis at Heidelberg. Here for a time she found a 
happy home, Louis having married her friend, Char- 
lotte of Hesse. The Elector, however, soon degen- 
erated and Elizabeth, whose philosophy never caused her 
to be insensible to morality, avowed openly her abhor- 
rence and disgust for her brother's conduct. The Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and her sister-in-law, Charlotte of Hesse, 
escaped to Cassel, where they remained at the castle 
of another brother. 

A letter which she afterward wrote to this brother 
reads as follows: 

^* Deab Beothee: — If you knew how much joy your 
letters afforded me, I am sure you would have the good 
nature to let me receive them oftener than I do. Your 
last makes no mention of my Aunt Catherine's will 
which I sent you. There is a ring for you. Let me 
know how you would have me dispose of it. I will send 
you the best she left. The Elector of Brandenburg 
hath put all into my hand ; but Timon is so vexed at the 
six thousand dollars he has to pay me out of a clear 
debt that he will not send me my annuity, and hath 
commanded Guites de Vic not to pay the pension which 
my aunt had in Poland; but our Elector will force 
him to do it. 

" I believe he would willingly force me to put my 
pretensions on the Elector of Muntz's hands as his 
wife is like to do; and then he may have just reason 
to complain, and I shall not do it until I see all is lost, 
but I will have my share. I am not very rich in pre- 
tensions, for my aunt has ninety thousand dollars due 
for thirty years' exile in which she received not a penny 
of the country. I shall engage the King of Poland if 
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I can to write for me to the Emperor. I would willingly 
let half the sum go to get the rest, still more to know 
you are still prosperous both in this and all other under- 
takings. Everybody here wonders that so many ships 
stay before Havens, and that some of them do not rather 
go into the Indies, but everybody imderstands his own 
business. I go to attend mine at Cassel and leave this 
place within a fortnight where the Elector obliges me 
more than I can express. I hope you will find some 
occasion to thank him for it. Farewell, dear brother, 
I am more than all the world besides 

" Youre, 

" Elizabeth." 

We can see how the Princess Elizabeth's dependence 
and poverty chaffed her proud spirit. Beloved and 
honoured by all for her many graces of character and 
mind she was as we have said the " Star of the North." 

As a linguist she could understand Syric, Chaldic, 
Latin, Greek, French and Italian. 

She longed to comfort her mother, the sad, broken- 
down Queen, who at her marriage was called the " Pearl 
of Great Britain" by the Puritans, though afterward 
hated by them. The aunt of the Princess, Henrietta 
Maria, loved her niece Elizabeth tenderly, and Rupert 
and Maurice were under the care of their uncle, Charles 
II., for some time. The eldest son of the poor Queen 
Palatine tried in vain to get an annuity for his mother 
of ten thousand poimds, hoping to reserve eight thou- 
sand of it for himself, and if it had not been for Lord 
Craven, the Queen's old true friend, who did what he 
could for her from his personal means, there is no 
knowing what would have happened. Poor woman, she 
was indeed helpless to do aught for the Princess Eliza- 
beth or any of her children at this time. The Princess 
Louise shared her mother's artistic tastes and was her 
favourite daughter, while Prince Rupert, always sinning 
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and always repenting, held ever a warm place in his 
mother's heart. The Princess Sophy with her beauty, 
wit and all that could charm, was a constant delight. 

It was thus that matters stood when in 1668 a hope 
for the future made Elizabeth's heart rejoice. Louise, 
sister of the Duke de Deux Points, was the reigning 
Abbess in the Lutheran Abbey of Hervorden in Suabia, 
and as she was advanced in years, after her death it 
would most naturally follow that another member of the 
Palatine family would succeed her. While the Princess 
Elizabeth was making her plans for this future position 
she was visiting at the house of the Baron D'Heme, 
where she always was so warmly welcomed. 

One morning as they were sitting in the garden en- 
joying the rest and quiet of a summer day, having truly 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul, they were joined 
by the philosopher, Descartes, the old friend of the 
Princess, and Anna Maria Schiirman. Let us pause for 
a few moments and glance at the character of these 
four noble spirits who all enjoyed the artesian system 
of metaphysics. Elizabeth had plunged into this sub- 
ject and whatever mortification she was led to experi- 
ence, she professed to derive consolation from the be- 
lief " that the Supreme Good was alone seated in the 
mind of man and that its attainments depended on 
energy of human will and consequently successful con- 
trol of human passions." 

Perhaps it was because of her painful surroundings 
that this system of metaphysics helped her to rise above 
all worries and to grow daily nearer the higher life 
that is in Christ Jesus. 

At this time a body of premature Friends caDed 
Quietests had arisen in Holland; their leader was by 
name Labadie and the doctrines they held were most 
attractive to thoughtful minds like those of the Princess 
Elizabeth and her friend Anna Maria Schiirman. The 
character of these two women was vastly different, 
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although their aims were similar. Elizabeth yielded to 
circumstance and Anna Maria Schiirman surrendered 
herself to impressions. Being enthusiastic and sus- 
ceptible, bewildered by the dark mazes of philosophy, 
she could be made happy only by a sacrifice of letters 
and philosophy, thinking only of their being worldly; 
while Elizabeth, being visionary, when subdued and dis- 
gusted, resigned them. One thought only of a mortal 
destiny, the other lived but to lessen the evils in the 
world. 

Ren£ Descartes, of whom we have before spoken, the 
devoted friend of the Princess Elizabeth, was educated 
at a Jesuit CoDege. He learned the art of war, imder 
Maurice of Nassau, and becoming disgusted at the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, entered the service of Max- 
imilian and Ferdinand. 

During the persecution he acted as the volunteer in 
the battle of Prague and then made a pilgrimage to 
Loretto. 

Descartes hated bigotry in all its forms and so had 
concluded to retire to Amsterdam where, as we know, 
he met the Princess Elizabeth who afterward became 
his pupil. 

But to return to our friends, the Baron D'Heme 
and his three guests. The four brilliant minds had 
been deep in a philosophical controversy, a daily occur- 
rence at the Baron's house, when they were interrupted 
by a servant who announced that a gentleman wished 
to speak to the Princess Elizabeth on matters of ex- 
treme importance. 

On hearing the message the Princess quietly arose, 
excusing herself as she left the arbour, and passed into 
the house. As she entered the large salon, before her 
stood an important personage, her mother's old friend. 
Sir Algernon Percy of Northumberland, who bowed low 
at her entrance. 

After a few exchanged courtesies, the Earl, who 
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looked hot and worried, poured out the following story, 
accompanying his words by angry gesticulations : 

" Some time has passed, noble Princess, since my 
cousin, the Lady Mary Percy, did make her escape. 
She, a ward in Chancery (as you may perhaps know), 
one for whose future truly we had made many a bril- 
liant plan. On a Christmas night, this ungrateful 
maid, truly it makes me inwardly rage to think on it, 
fled with Edward Becket, the greatest scoundrel that 
ever breathed. Zounds! where they went to the Lord 
only knows. We followed in pursuit that very night, 
but the birds had flown, we could find no trace of 
either." 

" Sir Algernon Percy, truly you could have hardly 
expected that a man secretly marrying with a ward in 
Chancery would do aught but flee the country, as both 
of a truth knew the penalty hanging over them." 

" We have searched the country," said the old Earl 
hotly, " these several years, but naught do we hear. My 
good friend. Sir Cecil, still loves the Lady Mary, the un- 
grateful girl, and will leave no stone unturned until 
he find her. I pity Becket when he gets into the hands 
of Cecil. Have you perchance, noble lady, heard 
of any persons answering to their description? The 
girl young and beautiful of feature. Gad! If I do 
but find the villain, I will spit him on my sword to the 
hilt-basket. The young Sir Cecil stood ready to marry 
the girl, and all is now lost. Prithee, wait until the 
vain youth is mourning his two ears, then perhaps he 
may repent of his mad game. There is no penalty too 
great to light on him and on her too ! " 

The purple veins swelled in the Earl's forehead, €is 
he continued: 

"Ah, Becket, with your mincing, proud, young 
wife." 

Princess Elizabeth laid her hand on the EarPs arm 
as if to calm him while she softly answered ; 
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" I have truly neither seen nor heard of any person 
in Holland bearing the name of Becket, or of any one 
answering to your description. I am very sorry, my 
Lord, that I can do naught to relieve your anxiety, 
but it seemeth to me that so much time has passed that 
it would avail little even should you find the fugitives," 

"Marry! it matters much, for we will sever the 
marriage tie and force the Lady Mary to wed him whom 
the Crown has appointed, namely, this same Sir Cecil. 
The girl appeared to like her playfellow when they were 
children together, but when this cub Becket stepped in 
her affections were transferred to the rascal. Hey-a- 
day! A nice world we live in, but I'm only taking 
your time, royal cousin, and so will say adieu." 

With these words the old Earl stumbled out of the 
room, while he mumbled to himself, " He that liveth in 
hope danceth without music." 

The Princess Elizabeth watched the nobleman as, 
helped by his two grooms, he with difficulty mounted 
his horse. He seemed in no pleasant mood, dug the 
spurs into the beast and rode rapidly away. 

Scarcely had the sound of the horse's hoofs on the 
cobble stones ceased when the Princess Elizabeth, while 
looking out of one of the windows, saw a travelling 
coach approach from the opposite direction. It drew 
up before the door of the house. From the coach 
stepped a fine looking man of courtly appearance who, 
after whispering something to his companion in the 
carriage, advanced toward the entrance. In a moment 
the servant announced the stranger as Master Edward 
Becket. 

The young man bowed low before the Princess. 

" I see before me Madame D'Home? " 

" No," answered Princess Elizabeth quietly, keeping 
her rank well concealed, " truly, you see before you 
only a friend of the family who will most gladly listen 
to any request you may bring." 
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" Noble lady, my wife rests in the coach outside. 
We have travelled from a great distance and are 
strangers in this part of the country, but, knowing the 
philanthropy of the Baron D'Home, have sought his 
abode, wishing to consult him as to future plans. We 
would find a quiet place where we would live with little 
expense and one of a truth where my wife, who is 
far from robust, can have every comfort and attention." 

" On the next street,*' replied the Princess, " you will 
perchance find that which you diesire. A Dutch lady of 
whom I have heard has a large dwelling too commodi- 
ous for her own immediate needs; she wishes much to 
let the lower floor to genteel people, and should you 
apply, giving her my name, she would willingly receive 
you.'' 

" Noble lady,'* answered the Englishman, " I verily 
am ignorant of the name of her to whom I am speak- 
mg." 

The Princess smiled as she answered, " Tell the per- 
son that the Princess Elizabeth sent you to her." 

The young man stepped back in astonishment and, 
bowing almost to the ground, apologised for his manner 
of address, not having realised before whom he had 
been standing. 

With a graceful wave of her hand she replied: 

** That truly amounts to naught, fair sir ; I would 
do for you what I can; I pray you let me know if 
your lady wishes for anything. You are strangers, 
you say, but the Princess Elizabeth has often been a 
stranger too." 

The young man bowed low. " For your great kind- 
ness, noble Princess, I can never duly thank you." 

" * Good words,' " replied the Princess, " * are worth 
much and cost little,' the proverb saith ; * Old wine and 
an old friend are good provisions,' and perchance you 
may find new friends may prove a good provision also." 

He bowed and again after expressing his renewed 
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thanks bent low over Elizabeth's fair hand, to which 
he pressed his lips and then disappeared through the 
doorway. 

The Princess stood lost in thought. " These young 
people," said she to herself, " must be the very birds 
whom our Earl of Northumberland is striving to bring 
low. Surely we must wait and see what will follow. 
For me, I cannot have the heart to betray them into 
his hands. God has of a truth sent them to me and 
I will protect them.'* 

With these words she picked up her knitting bag and 
returned to the arbour where her three friends were 
still sitting deeply absorbed in the philosophical dis- 
cussion. Here we will for the present leave them. 



CHAPTER X 

THE LITTLE NEST ON THE TtniNPIKB 

^ Among rude waves set like a little nest. 
Rapt in eternal silence, far from enemies. 
The world's sweet Inn from pain and wearisome 
turmoil." 

Spbkgeb. 

*' There are no hands upon the clock of ^emity; 
There is no shadow upon its diaL 
The very hours of Heaven will be measured 
by the sunshine, not by the shadow." 

Sevbeal years have passed since we last looked in 
upon the little town of Vlissingen, and our good friends, 
the Bownes. 

It was Sunday morning in the summer of 1661. John 
Bowne and his pretty wife, Hannah, were sitting at the 
breakfast table in the small, sunny kitchen. Thomas 
Bowne, the father, with his crutch lying beside him, 
smiled approvingly, as some words of the conversation 
between husband and wife fell upon his ear. We miss 
the face of Dorothy. She and her good man, Edward 
Farrington, have a home of their own, the little nest 
on the turnpike proving inadequate for the accommo- 
dation of the two families. Many bright faces now 
gather around John and Hannah, and their cup of 
domestic bliss seems running over. 

Hannah was speaking. 

" It truly is no longer possible, John," she said, as 
she helped the little ones to their porridge and milk. 
" There is no need of making longer delay ; we must 
have more room. Can we not hasten the building of 
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the new dwelling? It seemeth to me that the little 
ones are always under my feet ; and our father needeth 
a spot where he can be by himself when he wisheth 
to read or write." 

** Yes, Hannah, Dear Heart, the work goeth on nicely, 
but, help as best I may, it is slow business. John 
Hicks thinketh we may not finish the building before 
autumn. Wilt thou have patience, dear wife, until 
then?" 

" I will try, John ; but knowest thou how happy I am 
to have thee speak to me in the language of the 
Friends? " 

** That is why I have begun to do so, knowing it is 
pleasing to thee. I wish always to make thy heart 
happy." 

" The location of our new home is far pleasanter 
than this. There we will no longer be troubled with 
the dust from the turnpike. Thou knowest it sifts in 
everywhere and is far from agreeable." 

" Father, what thinkest thou? Can we not be housed 
in our new abode before autumn? " 

" Of a truth, I think the dwelling should be ready 
by that time, daughter Hannah. Yesterday even at 
early candle-light I went to see for myself, and I must 
tell you what a sorry time I had of it." i 

"What mean you, my father?" said John, leaning 
eagerly forward, as he noticed his father's flushed face. 
" Did anything befall you? " 

" Befall me? Yea, it came nigh causing my removal 
from this weary world." 

" Why, father ! " said John and Hannah together. 
" What was it? Pray tell us all the tale." Then re- 
membering that the children might be frightened, she 
sent them into the kitchen with Caty. 

"Last evening," continued Thomas Bowne, "just 
at early candle-light, as I have before said, it being a 
cool evening, I thought to walk to the new dwelling. 
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I crossed the turnpike, and had but reached the out- 
skirts of the wood on the other side, when a great bear 
sprang out upon me with such force that I was ahnost 
knocked down. I quickly recovered my feet, but the 
beast was only a stone's throw away, and for a second 
my arm seemed paralysed. Seeing the dreadful 
creature, his jaws wide open, making ready for an- 
other attack, I bethought me of my good crutch, and, 
stepping quickly forward, thrust it down the beards 
throat. Strength was given me at the moment of 
peril. I stood and looked at him dying, never removing 
my good stick * until it was all over. It was a fearful 
moment, John, but truly, I came off without a scratch. 
It behooves us to be on the watch, for the little ones 
would prove tempting morsels for the ravenous beasts. 
Between the Indians and the wild creatures of the woods, 
we must have our eyes and ears open night and day. 
The skin of the creature is in the woodhouse and will 
make a good cover when the cold months come." 

" Father," said John, " your escape is indeed won- 
derful. In the future, however, it will be wiser for 
you not to wander out alone at early candle-light. 
How is it possible that you kept the matter so quiet? " 

" Ah, bears are such a common enemy that it seemed 
wise last night to keep the matter to myself, and you 
see I am none the worse for the encounter." 

" I will caution the little ones not to play far from 
the house," said Hannah. " It might be well to 
frighten them a bit, father. Tell them the bear story 
thyself; a word in time may keep them out of harm's 
way." 

"Why do you use the language of the Quakers to 
me, daughter Hannah? I like it not, and wish to be 
accosted in the old way." Turning to his son, he said, 
" John, if Hannah finds this new faith so pleasing, 
why need you, like a foolish fish, be also drawn into the 
* The crutch is now in possession of the family. 
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net? Beware, son John! These Quakers are an abom- 
ination to me, I wish them no evil, but like not the 
mischief John Taylor caused, when some months since 
he spake to the people. As for me, I shall die in the 
faith of my fathers. But listen, my children. Only 
yesterday there came a packet from Boston writ by 
Jacob Hodson. He telleth me that no less than five 
of this obstinate body have been put to death, and 
gives their names. They are William Dobson, William 
Robinson, Marmaduke Stevens, Mary Dyer and William 
Ledda. This abominable people would return to the 
colony after they had been expelled. Hence, they suf- 
fered the penalty. Jacob, my old friend, writes me, 
that the men of Boston are enraged with the people, 
and have threatened five shillings fine to any who bring 
the Quaker doctrines into the colony. The man who 
ventures to come shall lose his right ear; if he comes a 
second time, the other. All women are to be whipped 
for the same offence. If a man comes the third time, 
he is to have his tongue bored through with a red hot 
iron. Governor Endicott, Hodson says, would not lis- 
ten to the earnest appeal of Mary Dyer's* husband. 
She passed away repeating the words, * I came to do 
the will of my Father, and in obedience to His will, I 
stand even unto death.' Jacob writes me that Joseph 
Nicholsen, of whom you have heard, wrote to Mistress 
Margaret FeD, a leader among the Quakers in Old 
England. He wrote to her from the Boston prison, im- 
ploring protection. Mayhap, the Quakers in England 
will intercede. The Puritans hate them bitterly." 

" You speak truly, father," said John, " but the right 
must triumph in the end. Come, Hannah, the hour is 
late, and if we are to walk to the woods, as last night 
we agreed, we must shortly start. Put the little ones 
to bed for their morning's sleep even though the time 
be early for it. Father, we will hear more of this 
matter another time. I have promised Hannah to go 
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with her to the meeting in the woods. Perhaps we may 
listen to some of our Quaker friends this morning. 
Peter Stuyvesant liketh not the despised, but noble 
people, any more than the Puritans do. They meet when 
and where they can, and to-day we will join them in 
God's own temple, under the open heavens. Father, you 
must not be vexed if I too join this body of believers. 
I am greatly interested in their doctrines. Their law 
is love." 

Thomas Bowne looked troubled, as muttering to him- 
self, he left the room, leaning on his crutch. " Take 
a good weapon with you, John; remember the bears 
may be abroad again." 

Hannah soon made her appearance. Her black dress 
and cambric handkerchief became her well. The neat 
hood, lined with white, fell away from the brown hair, 
and showed to advantage the white brow, where care 
sat lightly. 

" I am sorry, John, to have kept thee waiting. The 
children caused me some little trouble." She sighed as 
she spoke. " John is old enough now to run into all 
kinds of mischief. Four years is a troublesome age. 
I wonder whether thou gavest thy mother so much to 
do. Elizabeth is a sweet child, but I wish that she was 
more in appearance like my dear sister, for whom she 
was named. Mary, our wee one, is the greatest comfort 
of all, and I have left Caty in charge." 

" Yes, Dear Heart, children do bring care, but we 
must be very thankful to Gk>d for giving us these pre- 
cious jewels. We must keep them bright for the Mas- 
ter's crown. I pray thee hasten, Hannah. The 
Friends will not much longer wait for us, I fear. I 
told our father where we were going and begged him 
to forbear his reproof." 

"What said he to thee, John?" said Hannah, who 
was trying to make her little steps keep pace with his 
great strides. 
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" Nothing, Dear Heart; only he rose up and left the 
room. We must pray. Perhaps Grod will also send 
him the UghV 

" John, thou wilt to-day join our people, wilt thou 
not? It will be almost too great happiness to have 
thee feel the same with me in these matters.'* 

"Yes, Hannah, I am in sympathy with thee now, 
Dear Heart, in all — and we shall be one in Christ our 
hope in Glory. How beautiful the day is. I have truly 
learned to love the small village — it seems to me like 
a bit of heaven on earth. Perhaps it is because 
I found thee growing here, my rose. The place 
hath brought me good fortune in more ways than 
one.'' 

A long, quiet talk ensued. Both husband and wife 
spoke of the many joys and sorrows which had come 
to them in their married life. Indeed, so absorbed 
were they in reviewing the past that neither realised 
how near to their destination they had come, until 
Hannah said: 

" See, John, we have reached the forest." 

Before them stretched a beautiful wood, in which the 
woodman's axe had been seldom heard. The Pathfinders, 
the Indians, had alone penetrated the secret dells and 
nooks. It was an old Sachem who had shown the 
Quakers a little open clearing which was hidden from 
the high road, — ^where in God's temple, not made with 
hands, they could be alone. 

About thirty persons were there, seated in silent 
groups on the grass. John and Hannah took their 
places among the worshippers. 

For half an hour silence reigned and man talked with 
his Creator. No organ prelude or grand choir was 
heard, only the birds sang their matins and the brook 
rippled its silvery accompaniment as they sang. The 
wind swayed the long arms of the trees, rustling the 
leaves and whispering many things. The flowers, still 
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weighted down with dew-drops, bowed their heads as if 
to say, " Behold, man prays." 

All remained in silent waiting until George Roffe 
arose. 

" Fear nothing,'' said he, " God will not desert His 
people in the hour of trouble. I verily rejoice that so 
many dear ones have joined themselves unto our 
Society and I hope that many more may take up the 
cross bravely and follow on. You have heard of the 
sufferings -of our people in Boston. In the mother 
country persecutions rage on all sides. Our leader, 
dear George Fox, is a prisoner and lieth in a loathsome 
dungeon. Margaret Fell, although scoffed at by the 
people, hesitates not to preach Christ and Him crucified. 
I would have you dear ones of the flock steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.'' 

Many other words did George Roffe speak, and then 
sat down. As he finished John Bowne arose — ^his voice 
trembled as he spoke. 

" I wish," said he, " to give my poor testimony — 
namely, that I believe with you all and wish to follow 
as God leadeth me by His Holy Spirit. I fear not 
persecution, the heritage of God's people, but desire to 
do my part in turning men to that light which in the 
end will lead us to the perfect day." 

George Roffe then rose and taking John Bowne by 
the hand said, " With thee as a strong helper we may 
march boldly on our way." 

" I wish to invite you all," continued John Bowne, 
** to hold your meeting in the new dwelling I am build- 
ing, one room of which I shall, as soon as possible, 
make ready and there you are truly welcome to come 
every First Day. May it become a Bethel to us all. 
Lady Moody hath meeting in her house at Gravesend 
and I would follow her example that we might also 
have a roof to cover our heads when the weather prove 
treacherous." 
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After John Bowne had concluded his remarks there 
was silence ; then Greorge Roffe thanked him in the name 
of all present — for he saw a yea written on every face. 
John Lawrence was led by the Spirit to offer a short 
prayer and the meeting then dispersed — all shaking 
hands. 

Hannah and John said little, as they walked quietly 
homeward, but Hannah's smile and loving glance told 
her husband how pleased she was with what he had 
said. 

" I am glad, dear John,'' she at last remarked, ** that 
thou hast offered the room in our new dwelling as a 
meeting place. My heart singeth for joy. Why is it 
that Peter Stuyvesant hateth our people? " 

" That can I not answer thee, Hannah. Robert 
Fowler, as well as Robert Hudson, in the year fifty* 
seven, were well received by him. The persecuting 
Puritans must needs send Captain Willett to New Am- 
sterdam to interfere. Peter Stuyvesant was a trifle 
vexed as to the boundary line of New England, and 
Willett may succeed in persuading him to conciliate 
the New Englanders by persecuting our despised people, 
as they in the past have done." 

" Thou knowest, John, how poor Richard Hodgson — 
whom thou heardest speak not long since — was treated 
for preaching the truth." 

" Yea, he was arrested at Hempstead, taken to New 
Amsterdam, being robbed of his Bible and valuable 
papers. Even those who entertained him, the two Dob- 
son women, did not escape, being put in the cart, while 
Hodgson was fastened to the hinder i>art of it. Ah! 
canst thou forget the sight, Hannah, as bleeding and 
wretched they passed down the turnpike on their way 
to New Amsterdam. It was a sorrowful picture, but 
think what I myself saw in the town. This same poor 
Hodgson, chained to a wheel-barrow and working on 
the town wall, being beaten by a negro slave who used 
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a tarred rope. It made my heart sick, as one hundred 
blows were given to the noble sufferer who refused to 
pay the unjust fine. Twice he fainted, was thrown into 
the dungeon and hung up by his hands, while they 
struck him with rods. Peter Stuyvesant looked on and 
smiled. Good Frances Hill did what she could, taking 
the poor man food and drink. They tell me that Hodg- 
son, when better, worked on the wall but refused to pay 
the fine. At last Peter Stuyvesant's sister, who has a 
tender heart, persuaded her brother to release Hodgson. 
Truly a safe refuge for the persecuted is New Amster- 
dam! Captain Willett, I hear, hath repented of his 
conduct, trying as he did to hound our poor people. 
Thou rememberest Henry Townsend had to pay eight 
pounds for having helped Hodgson in holding a meet- 
ing. But here we are at home and our father sits 
quite alone." 

" The children are calling thee, daughter Hannah," 
said Thomas Bowne ; " they are young to be left by 
their mother for an entire half day." His face flushed 
as he spoke. 

" Father," John said, " I would not have you angry 
with Hannah; I, too, have decided this day to be one 
of the persecuted Quakers. Hannah and I met them 
in the wood — ^which is from here two miles distant." 

Thomas Bowne's face darkened, and he replied 
huskily : 

" Is it indeed the truth you speak? I see nothing 
before you, my children, but exile and persecution. 
May you, John, and your wife repent of your foolish 
ways before it is too late. You know of the law made 
by Peter Stuyvesant for the suppression of Quakerism. 
Tobias Feake and Edward Hart, the town clerk, got 
themselves of late into a tight place by sending to the 
Governor a remonstrance on the subject. Only yester- 
day you saw the new placard posted over the tavern 
winch read as follows: 
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" * Fifty pounds fine for entertaining any of the 
heretical mean people called Quakers, one-third to be 
paid to the informer, whose name will be kept secret.' 
A nice thing methinks, son John, it is to be surrounded 
by spies with such a fine hanging over one's head.'' 

"Father, God will protect us. Truly the Friends 
are not the people you think them. I have never before 
known of the indwelling peace of the Holy Spirit. The 
law of love is our motto. We wish to do harm to none. 
We would comfort and help the weak-hearted. Can 
you, dear father, not come over to our side, at least 
in the matter of sympathising with us? " 

" I will not go against you, John, if you surely 
believe all will turn out for your good, but I cannot 
feel in my heart that this change in your religious 
views is for your happiness." 

" Oh! father, look. Sister Dorothy is coming up the 
road. See, she is walking hurriedly. I hope nothing 
hath gone amiss." 

" Alas ! John, she, too, with her good man, has also 
joined your people. Ah! my children, my children, of 
a truth would I always protect you with my love and 
words of counsel if that were possible." 

Just at that moment Dorothy stood before them. 
Her hood had fallen back from the fair head and the 
eyes looked troubled. 

" What ails you, daughter? " Thomas Bowne said. 

" Oh ! father, only just now some men came to our 
door with a warrant, and arrested my dear husband 
and William Noble, who was resting at our house. 
Both men went quietly with the guard. Edward kissed 
me and told me not to fear. But, father, Peter Stuy- 
vesant is a hard man and liketh not our people. I am 
sorely troubled, yet I would cast all my care on One 
who careth for me." 

Hannah gave Dorothy a warm welcome and the 
laughing, happy faces of the children as they held out 
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their chubby hands to her, brought the sunshine again 
to her heart. Little Johnnie said: 

" I love thee, Aunt Dorothy, 'cause thou art so beau- 
tiful, 'most as beautiful as my mother.'* 

It took but little persuasion to urge Dorothy to re- 
main with them during her husband's absence; she 
seemed to fall into her old place in the home circle. 

As night advanced, Hannah and John, who were 
sitting together in the kitchen, heard a knock at the 
door. John answered the summons by asking who was 
there. A voice replied, " George Roffe. 

" I desire to speak with thee, John Bowne." 

John threw open the door and drew the Quaker 
preacher in. 

" Canst thou hide me here for the night, good friends? 
I had ordered a horse to carry me to Gravesend, but 
the beast never came. Can'st thou conceal me upstairs, 
under the eaves, in some spot where I might be safe? 
I like not the looks of the two men who followed closely 
on my steps. I eluded them by disappearing in the 
underbrush which groweth thick by the roadside. Hast 
thou courage to take me in, John Bowne? " 

**Yea, George Roife, thou art more than welcome. 
I fear naught from the hands of men. Here, Hannah 
wife, I pray thee find some food for our tired guest." 
Turning to the minister he said, " I will not take thee 
before my father, as he liketh not the Friends, and our 
having joined them seemeth to trouble him much. Then, 
too, the late news — certain few of our friends having 
been arrested and taken to New Amsterdam, my brother- 
in-law being one of the number — ^hath made the old 
man's heart heavy. He feeleth his children have wan- 
dered from the safe paths." 

The preacher sat in the guest chamber on the second 
floor. After he had refreshed the inner man, he knelt 
down and offered a prayer for his good host and hostess, 
then all retired. 
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The next morning before daybreak John Bowne put 
him on a horse and directed him to Gravesend. 

But to return to poor Edward Farrington and Wil- 
liam Noble. They were placed in a dirty, damp dun- 
geon, where they wrote the following letter: 

" To GoYSBNOB Stuyvesant : — Our Patent we call 
our Charter. We have heard it read and do conceive 
it grants liberty of conscience without modification 
either of brevit or benefice. If we are in the dark 
therein, we desire your honours to direct us, your 
humble servants, 

" Edwabd Fak&ington, 
"William Nobue." 

After a week's imprisonment the letter was sent to 
Governor Stuyvesant, who took no notice of it. They 
then addressed a short petition to the court. This was 
received and the two men were released on the condi- 
tion that they remain on Manhattan, ready to appear 
at court at any given time. Edward Hart, the town 
clerk, was, however, held as prisoner. In a few days 
they arrested Henry Townsend on the ground that he 
had entertained Friends and corresponded with them. 
He was fined three hundred guilders and obliged him to 
stay in prison until the sum was raised. 

Little Vlissingen through its remonstrance caused the 
Director-General and Council of the New Netherlands 
grave thought and much anxiety. 



CHAPTER XI 

A NEW HOME FOE THE BOWNES 

"The days were bright, and the year was young. 
As the warm sun climbed the sky. 
And a thousand flowers their censers swung. 
And the larks were singing high. 

"Heigh ho! daisies and buttercups I 

Mother shall thread them a daisy chain; 
Sing them a song of the pretty hedge-sparrow. 
That loved her brown little ones, loved them full 
fain; 
Sing, ' Heart, thou art wide thou^ the house be 

but narrow,' 
Sing once, sing it again." 

In the winter of 1662 the small nest on the turnpike 
had been deserted for the pretty new home in the lane, 
which by dint of great industry had been completed 
in the autumn of the previous year. 

Hannah said it seemed as if they had always lived 
there. 

The swinging cradle held a new occupant now in the 
person of a tiny baby girl, whom John had named 
Abigail. Hannah's loving heart and arms were very 
full. The spinning wheel whirled faster than ever, and 
Dorothy, whose cares were few, loved to come up to 
the new home in the lane and help her sister-in-law. 
They were always such good friends, these two. How 
many stitches there were to take, linen to be woven and 
spun and then made up into garments for all. There 
were hoods to be made, gloves and mits to be cut of 
linen and worked, and darning to do, and the children 
to wash and dress many times a day. 

in 
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The new dwelling was certainly most attractive — 
with its large, sunny kitchen and great fireplace (hold- 
ing a log of wood of such enormous proportions that 
it had to be drawn into place by oxen), and its oven 
and swinging cranes were there. 

The cupboards, filled with the brightly burnished 
pewter platters standing in rows, and the pretty set 
of India china given Hannah on her marriage by her 
father, looked most inviting. The woodshed, opening 
on to the kitchen, was well supplied with fuel, ready 
for the coming winter. 

The dairy, with its many pans of fresh and 
lobbered milk, the great cheeses arranged high up on the 
shelf, the dainty pats of golden butter all ready for 
use, the chum tipped up in one comer, a beam of sun- 
light just reaching it from the little narrow grated 
window in the wall. The dairy was Hannah's sanctum. 
And the children knew it was the one hallowed spot 
they were forbidden ever to enter on pain of being shut 
up in the dark closet under the stairs. 

The living room was most cheerful, with its two 
windows and its hospitable hearth, above which was 
the high mantel-shelf, with a long, narrow drawer on 
either side, in which Father Thomas and John kept 
their pipes. A settle was drawn up on one side of 
the hearth, the back piece being held in place by short 
chains. 

There was a cupboard opposite the fireplace, a closet 
under the stairs where Hannah stored many needful 
articles, and the high clock in the opposite comer which 
ticked out the hours, minutes and seconds, singing al- 
ways the same song, " Forever, never, never, forever." 
Before the tall timepiece stood Hannah's own spinning 
wheel — the one she had used as a girl, the one to which 
she had so often, when John was courting her, opened 
her heart through her gift of song. 

Almost opposite the hearth were raised seats, where 
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the ministers and elders sat during meeting. John had 
consecrated this room to the worship of God, as he had 
promised that day in the wood. Here every First Day 
(or Smiday) all Friends gathered from far and near 
that they might wait upon God, listening to the Divine 
Voice as it spoke to their souls. The room came to be 
a Bethel to many, and John often said it was like 
having the Ark in the house, as in the days of the 
Children of Israel. God had blessed them in every way. 
The crops were always good, they had not failed once. 
The fruit trees in the last year were fairly weighted 
down with fruit. Apples, yellow and purple plums 
were only waiting to be picked. 

It was the evening of the fifteenth of September; 
John had come home quite tired out. The day had been 
a very full one. Load after load of hay had been 
gathered in and the children had a merry time of 
riding on the newly mown grass, imagining that they 
were helping as they watched the men tossing it into 
the loft of the bam. 

At four o'clock little John ran into the house, com- 
plaining of a headache, and two of the other children 
seemed feverish. Hannah came to the conclusion that 
they had been exposed too long to the hot sun. She 
therefore undressed all three, and put them to bed, 
giving them some medicine of her own brewing. The 
anxious mother then went downstairs to meet her hus- 
band, whose heavy step she heard on the porch. 

" John," said she, " the children are none of them 
well, but I sent them to bed and have given all a dose 
of camomile. Perchance by to-morrow they will have 
quite recovered. But thou, John, art thou very weary? 
Come, lie down on the couch, I will see that supper is 
made ready." 

" Wait, Hannah," said John, " I would speak with 
the^. I saw our Dorothy but a moment ago and she 
told me a piece of bad news. Hast thou time to tarry 
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a momenty Dear Heart, and listen before father comes 
in? I wish not to trouble him in the matter, he will 
know it soon enough.'* 

" Yes, John, truly I've always time for thee." 
" Thou hast heard, Hannah, the complaint made by 
the new magistrate on the twenty-fourth of August to 
the effect that I'm having many of the inhabitants of 
this village, followers of the Quakers, hold their meet- 
ings in my house, contrary to the law; as it is for- 
bidden to bring the strolling people called Quakers into 
the Province without first obtaining consent of the 
Government. The complaint ran in this wise, Hannah. 
Dorothy tells me that Peter Stuyvesant and other people 
in authority have sent a complaint which is posted up 
all over the village in large letters. She copied it for 
me and I will read it to thee : 

*' * Letter of Sententious of the Lord's Director- 
General and Council of the New Netherlands upon 
Thursday, fourteenth of September,, 1662, Because 
John Bowne, at present prisoner, dwelling at Vlissingen, 
Long Island, has made no scruple in Vilependention af 
the orders and mandates of the Director-General and 
Council of the New Netherlands, made and published 
against the Quakers, not only to lodge and entertain 
some of that Heretick and abominable sect called 
Quakers, but moreover had condescended unto them at 
several times to hold their Conventicles and meetings 
in his house, where he (not alone but his whole family) 
have been present, by which also the said abominable 
sect ( ) and ministers of the word of Grod 

do blame ( ) do imdermine both the policy 

and worship of God, not only by strengthening their 
wrongful opinions, but also others be led out of the 
right way, which altogether are acts of all consequence 
whereout is like to redound much evil: Heresies and 
differencies, directly and quite contrary to the orders 
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and mandates of the Lords Director and Counsellor of 
the New Netherlands; and therefore he ought to be 
corrected as an example to others; also that the 
Director-General and Council of the New Netherlands 
do in justice to the high and mighty states of the 
united provinces and the administrators of the West 
India Company of the Chamber of Amsterdam, having 
heard the demand of the substitute, and the acknowl- 
edgement of the prisoner, have Condemned and do con- 
demn the said John Bowne by these presents — ^boete — 
5820 pounds Flemish with the charges of the Justician, 
with express admonition and interdict to abstain of all 
such fore-mentioned meetings and conventicles, or else 
for the second boete he be condemned in a double boete, 
and for the 3rd boete to be banished out of this province 
of New Netherlands. 

" * Also acted and condemned in the Court held by 
the Lord Director-General and Council at the Fort 
Amsterdam in the New Netherlands. 

'* * Adye. at Supra— Certified by C. V. Ruyez, Sec.' " 

" Thou seest, Hannah, they speak of me as prisoner ; 
I fear much this very night they may carry me away. 
Unless this is but an idle threat, which I doubt much, 
as Peter Stujrvesant is a hard man and one that ever 
enforces his commands. Yet, Dear Heart, do not grieve, 
the back will be fitted to the burden. *' 

" True, John," replied Hannah, " but happy are we 
if we suffer for righteousness' sake. Here comes 
father." 

" Ah, father," exclaimed both in as bright a tone 
as they could muster, " thou art but just in time for 
supper." 

Soon all three were seated around the bountifully 
spread table, but the hearts of John and Hannah were 
heavy and they could not enjoy what had been so 
carefully prepared. 
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The next morning many friends called, warning John 
not to hold the meeting on the following First Day. 
They thought it would be safer to keep quiet for a 
time, they said. 

But John, ever fearless, bade them rest easy. God's 
worship should not be neglected and he desired their 
appearance at the usual hour on First Day morning. 
Saturday came, the children were now quite ill, three 
of them. John and Hannah had sat up for two nights 
watching the little, feverish sufferers as they tossed from 
side to side, calling pitifully for water. The next day 
during the meeting Hannah remained with her invalids 
upstairs. Little John complained of a sore throat. 
Nothing was known of scarlet fever in those days, but 
Hannah knew the children were far from well. 

On Sunday evening about sunset a body of armed 
men imder the scout stopped before the double door, 
and in loud voices demanded to be admitted. Susan 
Montgomery, the buxom maid, went running up to 
Hannah's room with the message, followed by both 
frightened servants, Caty and Tom. 

The mother was sitting with her three patients, 
only leaving them long enough to nurse her baby, or 
to give necessary directions as to household matters. 
On hearing Susan Montgomery's words, Hannah re- 
plied: 

" If the matter is important, I will seek my husband, 
and thou, Susan, must remain with the children while 
I go downstairs and speak to the men." 

As Hannah approached the door, the foremost man 
in his rough, coarse way exclaimed: 

" Is this Mistress Bowne? We come with a warrant 
from the Governor with orders to arrest your husband 
or any others found here at unlawful meetings. The 
boat is waiting for us and John Bowne must go with the 
guard as prisoner." 

Hannah turned very white, but calmly replied, " I 
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will call John Bowne^ my husband ; he's a good man and 
will do what is right in this matter." With these 
words, she hastened away and in a few moments re- 
turned with her husband by her side. 

"We arrest you, John Bowne,'* said the foremost 
speaker, " in the name of our Governor.'* 

"Truly I stand ready to do as you desire, but the 
hour is now late; three of my children are very ill with 
a fever, and as to-night is the crisis, I would beg you 
to permit me to remain in my own house until the morn- 
ing hours, when I will go with you, as I solemnly 
promise.'' 

The men looked at one another sulkily, but seeing 
that a storm seemed to be brewing, they concluded to 
do as John Bowne had asked. The Captain ordered 
some of them to guard the house, the others went with 
him to the village tavern where they remained until 
the morning. 

The next day the children were a trifle better, and 
really out of danger. John rose early, and he and 
Hannah kneeling down thanked God for His goodness 
to them, asking His protection for the coming days 
of trial and persecution, which both felt were before 
them. 

Hannah insisted on John eating a hearty breakfast 
before he started out, but the appetite seemed wanting. 
Old Thomas also rose up early. His predictions had 
proved true and persecution had at last come to his 
dearly beloved son, his all. 

" Father, you will take good care of Hannah and 
the little ones," said John. " They can keep me but 
a short time at the most." 

" Yes, truly, my son," rq>lied old Thomas. " I will 
do what I can. God have mercy on us all." 

John had given Hannah many instructions in regard 
to the farm work. He knew all would be carried on 
bravely by the little woman. 
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But the Impatient guard stood outside the door wait- 
ing for their prisoner, one of them holding the handcuffs. 

Hannah had given them all with her hands some 
food, obeying the words of the Saviour, " If thy enemy 
hunger, feed him.'' 

Before John stepped out on the low stoop, he took 
Hannah in his arms and blessed her, while a little, weak 
voice from the sick room called, " Good-bye, dear father, 
thou wilt soon return." 

Thomas with tears in his eyes stood by and shook 
his crutch angrily as he saw the iron handcuffs locked 
on John's wrists. It was no small thing for the father 
to see his idolised son led off like a common felon. 

Quite a crowd had collected, those who loved John 
trying to cheer and comfort him, while those who hated 
the Quakers, and they were few in number, jeered as 
he passed down the dusty turnpike to the wharf. 

The boat was loosened from her moorings ; John saw 
Dorothy on the shore waving her kerchief to him. He 
looked up into the blue vault of heaven, praying for 
patience and strength, that in the sunshine of God's 
own presence he might be kept and cheered. Whilst the 
good man talked with his Master, the answer seemed to 
echo over the waters, '' Lo, I am with thee always even 
unto the end of the world." 

After reaching Manhattan, John Bowne, closely 
guarded, was taken before the door of Governor Stuy- 
vesant's house. 

While waiting for Stuyvesant to appear, the pris- 
oner's eyes rested on the famiHar narrow street, its 
houses with their gable ends — built of bricks — ^the side 
walls formed from planks and logs, the gutters extend- 
ing from the roofs to the middle of the street. 

Men smoking their long pipes sat lazily on their 
stoops, discussing the latest bit of gossip; within the 
half door could be heard the clock of the spinning 
wheel as the thrifty housewife, with her fair-haired 
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daughters, plied their task. Strolling through the 
thoroughfares were Indians dressed in their paint and 
feathers, stringing wampum, which they sold, six or 
eight for a stuyver (or two-pence) in exchange for 
beaver skins. A windmill standing by the Broadway, 
between the present Liberty and Courtlandt Streets, 
spread out its arms to the breezes. The artificial dock 
for vessels lay between Stuyvesant Huys and the bridge 
over the canal at its debouche. Three half-moon forts, 
the first at Coenties Slip and the third at Water Gate 
(which was at the foot of the present Wall Street) 
could be seen. 

John Bowne seemed like one in a dream, his thoughts 
were dwelling upon the little brown house in the lane, 
where Hannah and his sick children were. How he dis- 
liked the noisy town, and how he longed for the green 
fields of Vlissingen. But the prisoner's reverie was 
roughly broken in upon by the appearance of Peter 
Stuyvesant, the- Governor, who stood before John 
Bowne. Stuyvesant's head was covered by a close black 
cap, his features were pronounced and strong, his com- 
plexion dark and his chin cleanly shaven. He wore 
small mustachios on his upper lip. The Governor's 
searching eyes examined the prisoner closely. 

" Your name, I understand, is John Bowne, and you 
are come from the troublesome village of Vlissingen, 
the inhabitants of which place are as thorns in my 
flesh. I have heard of you in the past." 

" Thou hast rightly spoken," replied John Bowne. 

" Your offence is that of holding unlawful conven- 
ticles in your dwelling by which you invite other of 
the abominable and stubborn sect called Quakers. Have 
I spoken the truth, or a falsehood? Answer me." 

" Thou, Peter Stuyvesant, hast only in part spoken 
the truth. We are verily no abominable sect, but one 
most peaceably inclined and desire to serve the Lord 
in the way we are led by the teachings of the Holy 
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Spirit. I have invited our people to meet in our dwell- 
ing for Divine worship. Thou canst see no harm from 
such gatherings, good friend.'' 

"You, John Bowne, €uid others know of our laws 
and thus you, John Bowne, must pay the fine of one 
hundred and fifty guilders, or suffer the penalty.'' 

" I will pay no such sum to thee, Peter Stuyvesant, 
or to the government thou dost represent." 

Stuyvesant's face flushed angrily as he answered: 

" You refuse, John Bowne, to do as you are bidden ; 
then I W8ish my hands of the matter. Know you what 
lieth before you? I trow not. Man, imprisonmait 
and exile will be your fate and you wilfully choose 
such? " 

" I do nothing of which my conscience approveth 
not — ^the matter is in God's hands — it is not thine to 
judge, unjust man." 

These last words proved too much for the angry 
Governor, and calling up two of his guards, he ordered 
them to conduct John Bowne to the common priscm, 
and to allow no one to speak with him, his food to 
consist only of bread and water. 

Several days later the prisoner was removed to the 
State House and there carefully guarded. His wife 
and a few friends were allowed to visit him, but they 
all urged John Bowne to persevere in the right. 

All three of the children were much better and thus 
Hannah decided to leave them in her sister Dorothy's 
care while she hastened to Manhattan to visit her 
beloved husband in his lonely prison chamber. 

We can imagine the glad meeting between the attached 
husband and wife, the many questions asked and an- 
swered. The time for the interview was but very short 
and Hannah soon hurried back to her little flock, who 
were so anxiously waiting to hear of the dear father's 
welfare. 

The Court insisted that John Bowne should pay the 
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fine or be sent out of the country. Indeed, he would 
be set at liberty if he would only promise to quit the 
New World in iiiree months' time. What should he do? 
Letters poured in from many friends, cheering and 
strengthaiing him. On the twenty-first of October 
John Bowne was allowed leave of absence for three days, 
promising to return at the specified time. 

Again we find him back in Vlissingen in his home, 
surrounded by the dear ones. He knew what was be- 
fore him, knew that the coming separation might be for 
years, but duty and faith beckoned him on. 

It was a sad, busy time for all. Hannah flew from 
garret to cellar, getting the many things in readiness 
for her husband's journey. The night before the 
twenty-fourth, he sat in the living room, surrounded by 
his many friends. There was his father, Dorothy and 
her husband, and the Feakes. Perhaps it was for the 
last time. The great chest stood in the hall all packed 
and corded. Hannah said but little, her eyes had a 
far-away, resigned look in them. 

A precious meeting was held that night, all seemed 
lifted near the mercy-seat and John Bowne stood and 
prayed. When the meeting was over they shook hands 
with John and silently passed out of the room. No 
tears were shed ; God, they felt, had given them a hero 
to fight His battle and in the end the truth would 
conquer. 

The next morning early John took his children in 
his arms, one by one, even baby Abigail, who cried 
softly at being awakened from her sleep. Her father 
kissed the tiny puckered mouth until it became wreathed 
in smiles and she took her wee hands and rubbed them 
into his eyes which looked suspiciously red. 

" God bless you all,'' he said, " and keep you safely 
while we are absent one from the other." 

Hannah had sent his chest to the boat and she and 
father Thomas walked with him to the landing. Noble 
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woman that she was, her heart weighed down with all the 
cares laid upon her, her brow serene, unruffled. 

The parting was hard for all, but it was soon over. 
As John looked back he saw a smile on Hannah's lips 
even as she waved one hand to him in farewell, while 
with the other she helped support father Thomas. 

A voyage in those early days meant more than it 
does now. On the thirty-first of October John Bowne 
was put on board a ship and reached Amsterdam on 
the 28th of December, 1663. (The following letter 
appears to have been sent a little after this time to the 
West India Company.) 

" Honourable Right Respected Gentlemen : — 
We omitted, in our general Letter, the troubles and 
difficulties which we, and many of our good inhabitants, 
have since sometime met with, and which daily are 
renewed by the sect called Quakers, chiefly in the 
country and principally in the English villages, estab- 
lishing forbidden Conventicles and frequenting those 
against our published placards, and disturbing in a 
manner the public peace, in so far that several magis- 
trates and well affectioned subjects remonstrated and 
complained to us, from time to time, of their insufferable 
obstinacy, unwilling to obey orders or judgments — 
Among others, has one of their principal leaders named 
John Bowne, who for his transgressions was, in con- 
formity to the placards, condemned in an amount of 
one hundred and fifty guilders in Sea-want; — ^Who has 
been now under arrest more than three months for 
his unwillingness to pay, obstinately persisting in his 
refusal, in which he still continues, so that we at last 
resolved or rather compelled to transport him in this 
ship from this province, in the hope that others might 
by it be discouraged. If, nevertheless, by these means 
no more salutary impression is made upon others, we 
shall, though against our inclinations, be compelled to 
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prosecute such persons in a more severe manner. On 
which we previously solicit to be favoured with your 
Honours' wise and far-seeing judgment, with which, 
after our cordial salutations, we recommend your 
Honours to God*s protection and remain, Honourable 
and Right Respectable Gentlemen, 

" Your Honours' faithful Servants. 

" Fort Amsterdam in New Netherlands, 
" 9th Jan. 1663.'' 

We can imagine with what suspense Hannah waited 
for the first letter from her husband. It was an 
anxious time for all. 



CHAPTEB XII 

FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN PEINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE 
LADY MARY BECKET 

"FWit Gent: Our deeds are fetters that we forge ourselves. 
"Second Oent: Aye, truly; but I think it is the world that brings 
the iron." 

''The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign for 
the understanding, as the first is for the affections; for friendship 
maketh a fair day in the affections from storm and tempests, but 
it maketh daylight in the understanding out of darlmess and 
confusion of thoughts." — Bacok. 

One day of the same year, 1663, in the month of 
February, as the Princess Elizabeth was walking 
through one of the streets of Amsterdam, in Holland, 
she saw a great crowd collected. A squad of soldiers 
were taking a man, whose hands were manacled, through 
the streets to the Court House. The crowds were jeer- 
ing, and the small boys throwing stones. The calm 
demeanour of the prisoner arrested the attention of the 
Princess, and she asked of an Englishman standing by 
who the prisoner was. He replied in a light, sarcastic 
tone: 

"Ah! Noble Lady, it is only one of the bigoted 
Quaker sect. Cursed be the whole lot ! They poisoned 
English soil and now are giving the Dutch great 
trouble in their province of New Netherlands. The 
man's name, they tell, is John Bowne. He is exiled, 
and brought hither to be tried before the West India 
Company. Methinks he will have no easy time. They 
say he disobeyed the laws and would continue to hold 
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meetings in his house, where such conventicles were 
forbidden. '* 

" His face interests me greatly/' answered the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. " I would at some future time know 
the man, if it were possible." 

With these words she and her escort turned aside 
and hastened in the opposite direction. They bent 
their steps toward a substantial-looking dwelling, where 
they were at once admitted. 

** How is the health of the Lady Becket this morn- 
ing? '^ enquired the Princess Elizabeth of the servant 
who admitted her. " I desire to speak with her." 

" I will deliver your message immediately, my Lady," 
answered the servant; " and pray, noble Lady, that 
you will remain here in the salon." 

Soon the two women met. At a glance even a 
stranger could see what warm friends they had become. 
All etiquette was forgotten in the shabby room, and 
the Lady Mary's arms were around the neck of her 
friend before she could speak. 

"Good-morning to you, sweet English Daisy; why, 
your eyes are red with weeping, and your hands feel 
hot! What is it, child? What troubles you? Tell 
me, dear.'* 

The two sat side by side on a low-cushioned seat, 
and Mary Becket, for it is the young bride whose for- 
tunes we have followed, poured out in a low voice all 
her heart into the sympathising ears of her friend. 

" You see, dear Elizabeth," she said, " I fear to go 
outside the door now, since that packet reached me. 
I told you about it, dear, and you bade me not to 
trouble. But Elizabeth, yesterday noon,, while walking 
out with my maid, I looked across the street and there 
I saw Sir Cecil with his fox-like eyes. I drew the hood 
down over my face, but it was too late, he had recog- 
nised me. Marry! he gave me such a look! The 
glance seemed to say, * Ah ! my fair one, I will get you 
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yet, by fair measure or foul,' and, oh, Elizabeth, I 
never breathed freely until I stood inside my own door." 

" The wretch ! " Elizabeth exclaimed, under her 
breath. "Knows he not that you are another man's 
wife?" 

" He knows all too truly, but he hates my husband, 
and will do everything in his power to put him out of 
the way. We have been so happy, Edward and I. 
Help us, dear Elizabeth! Ah, truly I know you will 
save us from the power of that awful man. As a child 
I used to hate him, when he called me his little sweet- 
heart. As a maiden I loathed him all the more. Ed- 
ward and I surely knew that our only salvation was 
to do as we did — fly the country. God bless and pro- 
tect my dear Edward ! " she said softly to herself, and 
broke into a passionate burst of weeping. 

Elizabeth tried to comfort her, and soon the fright- 
ened bird nestled down quietly and listened to the advice 
of her friend. 

" Calm yourself, Mary child, I will try and help you 
according to the power that in me lies." 

" Thank you, dear Elizabeth. How beautiful it is to 
have a friend like you, one to comfort, cheer and pro- 
tect. I, of a truth, never had a real woman friend 
before — the Court ladies, with their flippant chat, 
seemed to me ever unsatisfactory, but when I knew 
you I realised what it was to have a heart friend. You 
have always the way of saying the right thing at the 
right time, and your words mean so much to me, more 
indeed than you can dream." 

" Ah ! you naughty Dear Heart, I deserve not all 
these fair speeches. Mary, I was drawn to you and 
loved you from the very first. We women need friends, 
we need each other's sympathy so much. Few know 
what a beautiful friendship really is. It is God's own 
gift. A constant giving of self yet feeling that the 
heart is ever sweetened and strengthened by the dear 
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one's love. It blesseth him that gives richly. Mary, 
should you need me at any time, is there not some token 
you can send that will prove you are in such need? 
Written words are ofttimes dangerous." 

" Yes, truly, I wear a jewelled cross. It is one of 
the Percy heirlooms, the only one I shall ever possess. 
It was given me as a Christmas gift by my cousin, and 
it is a beautiful bauble. He said the cross had always 
been a talisman in our family. This trinket I will send 
unto you when in sore need of my friend's counsel, and 
when you see it, dear Elizabeth, you will help me.'* As 
Mary spoke she put her hand to her throat, feeling for 
the golden chain — from which the cross was suspended. 
Her hand fell on her lap — she turned quite pale. " It 
is gone, who could have stolen the trinket? It never 
leaveth my person." 

" Consider you that your maid is honest? Gold can 
do much, dear Mary. Sir Cecil is a cunning man and 
knoweth its power. He will strive to get the tiny trinket 
in his hands, feeling that mayhap the mistress will 
also be caught. I would advise you to look well into 
the matter, for mischief is on foot." 

Mai^, as Elizabeth rose to go, thanked her friend 
for the good advice. Few words were needed between 
these two. 

The next day, John Bowne, whom we saw taken 
through the streets, was brought before the Directors 
of the great West India Company. The trial lasted 
for some time. Greorge Fox, and others among the 
Quaker sect, wrote strong letters, begging that the 
Company would show great leniency to the prisoner. 
A letter at this time, written by John Bowne to his de- 
voted wife, will show the state of his feelings : 

" Most Dear and Tender Wife : — ^In the truth of 
our God I dearly salute thee, and unto thee doth 
my love and life flow forth exceedingly. But my dear- 
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est desire for thee is that thou mayest be preserved 
faithful to the Lord, and mayest grow and prosper 
in His living truth, and let nothing discourage thee, 
for He is a sure reward to all those who freely and 
singly give up all for His Truth's sake, the which I 
believe thou canst truly witness with me, and this I can 
truly say — in all my trials I find the Lord to be my 
sure helper, my rock — and my defence. He hath 
brought me to be content with what He is pleased to 
direct me in. Dear Heart, I writ a letter for thee when 
I arrived in Ireland, and sent in the ship ( ) to 

be sent by the first ( ) and when I got into 

Derbyshire, I writ again and sent to London to be 
sent by the first ( ) which was Wiliiwm Lvmdt/y 

and when I came to London there was a Boston ship, 
to go in which I was lovingly proffered a passage, 
where several friends were to pass, and glad should I 
have been to have taken that opportunity, if I had 
freedom for it, but it being otherwise I sent a letter 
by Eliz. Horton and a box of books by the Master 
of the ship, which if they come to thee it may not be 
best to dispose of them till I come (I hope it'll not be 
long first) for it being upon me to pass to Holland, 
hastened away and had a good passage, for that day 
week I went from London, I manifested my case to 
the West India Company, sending in a writing which 
they read, and accordingly appointed Committees to 
sit about it, but it being feasting time, and they that 
are great not minding them that are little, we could 
not get a hearing for fourteen days, but when we, (I 
and Wm. Catton and Interpreter) came before them 
they were very moderate ( ) not to take any offence 

at ( ) or the like, neither one word against me 

in any particular, nor one word tending the liking of 
any thing that was done against me, but freely and 
with joint consent promised without any scruple, that 
the next day at the tenth hour my goods should be 
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delivered unto me, and the next day when we came 
there orders were given to the keeper of the guard 
house, to that purpose, but he, with others of the under- 
ling officers consulted together and asked me if I paid 
my passage money and the Company (though ordered 
by the Governor) not willing to pay money upon such 
an account, and the ( ) taking place in them, 

they do not only detain my goods but also deny me 
a passage home, except upon gross and unreasonable 
terms (which I would rather lay down my life than 
yield to) which may appear by those writings, which 
I think to send, and if I do would not have them pub- 
lished until I come, neither the papers nor any copies 
to pass from thy hands there abouts. I have sent thee 
a trunk full of things, in the crown of the undermost 
hat, thou mayst find a paper wrapped about a little 
bundle wherein is information. There are many direc- 
tions upon papers which thou must mind. It's like 
there are many things in the trunk which I did not 
name. I have directed it to C. Tinwick. I've also 
written to him to pay the freight and from him it is 
directed to Rich and Stockton so if the officers will 
see what is in it then send R. down with this key to 
receive it, and to see that nothing be wronged out of 
it. I have also sent thee a young man who is my 
servant for six years, as will appear by covenant, a copy 
of which I think to send thee. He also hath the cov- 
enant. I would have you all be loving to him, but 
be wis.e therein, and let him not get ahead over any of 
you. He hath been something high minded and little 
use to labour — let him not be lavish in wearing his 
things. If he should be heady that thou be burdened 
with him, then put him to brother Farrington till I 
come. Dear Heart, I am likely to pass shortly to 
Rottendam to take passage for England, where I hope 
to take passage home shortly. For I left one ship 
there for Boston which its like is not gone yet and G. 
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Scott tald me his ship would be ready soon. A. Davis's 
vessel was expected to be at London shortly and I came 
out, so I hope I will get a passage by one or the other. 
It is like I shall not have time to write in particular 
any friends but my dear and tender love is to all. 
Remember me dearly to John and Peter and dear Hes- 
ter, and the rest of the families and all friends at 
Gravesend and salute me dearly to all dear friends 
at Oyster Bay to whom I should gladly have written, 
also my dear salutations to all friends at Rustdorpe, 
Binddleborough and elsewhere, and now my dear Lamb, 
my tender greeting to my dear father and tender love 
to all my brothers and sisters and my little children. 
Remember my true love to John Chatterton and Charity 
Field with my love to all the rest of my loving neigh- 
bours, so my dear Lamb my having been up all this 
night to write and now not having more time, I must 
and do conclude in tender love to thee and my dear 
children, in which love th^ Lord God of my life preserve 
and keep you all. Amen. 

" Thy dear Husband, 

" John Bowne. 

" Amsterdam this 9th of the 4th month called April, 
1663. P.S. — Dear George Fox and many more 
friends desire their dear love and tender salutations 
remembered to all Friends.'^ 

With this letter was found a copy of an address 
from John Bowne to the West India Company, Am- 
sterdam, which is as follows: 

" Friends : — ^The paper drawn up for me to sub- 
scribe, I have perused and weighed, and do find the same 
not according to that engagement to me through one 
of your members (viz.). That he or you would do 
therein by me as you would be done unto and not other- 
wise. For which of you being taken by force from 
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your wife and family (without just cause) should be 
bound from returning to them unless upon terms to act 
contrary to your consciences, deny your Faith and 
Religion, yet this (in effect) do you require of me and 
not less. But truly I cannot think that you did in 
sober earnest ever think I would subscribe to any such 
thing. It being the very thing for which I rather 
choose freely to suffer, want of the company of my 
dear wife and children, imprisonment of my person, the 
ruin of my estate and my absence there, and the loss 
of my goods here, than to yield or to consent unto 
such an unreasonable thing as you thereby would en- 
join me unto. For which I am persuaded, you will not 
only be judged in the sight of God but by good and 
Godly men. Rather to have mocked at the oppres- 
sions of the oppressed and added afflictions to the 
afflicted, than herein to have done to me as you in the 
like case would be done unto which the Royal Law of 
our God requires. 

" I have with patience and moderation waited sev- 
eral weeks expecting justice from you, but behold an 
addition to my oppression is the measure I receive. 
Wherefore I have this now to request for you — that 
the Lord will not lay this to your charge but to give 
eyes to see and hearts to do justice that you may find 
mercy with the Lord in the day of Judgment. 

** John Bowne.*' 

At last, after weary weeks of waiting, John Bowne 
was acquitted. The letter, written to New Amsterdam 
by the West India Company, showed the state of affairs. 
It urged that religious toleration be practised in the 
New Netherlands, saying " that for other Sectarians we 
doubt very much if rigorous proceedings against them 
ought not be discontinued, except you intend to check 
and destroy your population, which, however, in the 
youth of your existence, ought rather to be encouraged 
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by all possible means. Wherefore it is our opinion that 
some connivance would be useful, that the consciences 
of men, at least, ought ever to remain free and un- 
shackled. Let every one be unmolested as long as his 
conduct in a political sense is irreproachable — as long 
as he does not disturb others or oppose the government. 

" This maxim of moderation has always been the 
guide of the city, and the consequence has been, that 
from every land people have flocked to this asylum. 
Tread thus in their steps, and we doubt not you will be 
blessed. 

" (Signed) The Directors of the W. I. Company, Am- 
sterdam department — ^At m Wilmensdcmk, David Van 
Bank.'' 

During John Bowne's imprisonment, the Princess 
Elizabeth often visited him, enjoying many a long 
conversation regarding the doctrines of the Friends, 
in whom she from this time on became deeply interested, 
realising that the doctrines held by the Quakers were 
not unlike those of the Quietests, who by their views 
had so greatly influenced her life. 

Before John Bowne left Holland, she became almost 
a convert. The noble exiled Quaker was ever held by 
her in the deepest respect. 

One night, some weeks after, as she returned from 
visiting John Bowne in his confinement, a servant placed 
a sealed packet in her hand. It was from the Lady 
Mary Becket, and begged the Princess would come to 
her that night, as she was in trouble, and needed advice. 

Elizabeth, always ready to serve her friend, waited 
not to rest, but made her way immediately to the house 
where the Beckets lived. 

She found the Lady Mary very much excited. Sir 
Cecil had been that afternoon to see her, having tracked 
her to her hiding place. Edward Becket was from 
home and Sir Cecil's manner had been most insolent. 
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" He threateied, dear Elizabeth,'' said Mary, weep- 
ing bitterly, " to have our marriage annulled, and left 
the house shaking his fist and declaring in his bold, 
coarse way, * that the bird would yet be caught/ Oh, 
Elizabeth, hide us both, my dear husband and myself! " 

Elizabeth bade her not be frightened, saying she 
would do what she could for them. 

" I truly believe,*' said the Princess, " that your abode 
is watched day and night by this man's spies. We 
may not be able perchance to elude them, but at mid- 
night I will call for you and your husband in my coach. 
Tell Edward how matters stand. Have everything 
packed and ready for departure. You both shall escape 
with me to-night. We will fly to Hervorden Abbey — 
wljere for some days past I have been intending to 
hasten. Know you aught about your maid? Can she 
be trusted? " 

" Yes, truly, she is a faithful creature. I have en- 
quired as to the loss of my jewelled cross and believe 
she is innocent of the theft." 

" Mary, at twelve then to-night I will call for you. 
My servants I can trust, they are devoted to my in- 
terests. Do as I bid you, love, and at the time ap- 
pointed be in readiness." 

That same night a coach with drawn curtains passed 
quietly out of Amsterdam on its way to South Ger- 
many. Any vehicle driving through the streets at 
that hour of the night occasioned little surprise or 
remark, as many people were escaping daily from 
Amsterdam, on account of the plague which was then 
raging. 

The Princess Elizabeth had for some time past been 
planning to retire to the Abbey of Hervorden or Here- 
ford. The Abbess Louise, her kinswoman, sister of 
the Duke de Deux Points, was at this time in oflSce; 
but she was advanced in years, and the Princess Eliza- 
beth had been chosen her successor. It was therefore 
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needful that she learn something of the duties which 
must soon devolve upon her. Elizabeth knew that in 
the quiet Abbey of Hervorden the Lady Mary and her 
husband would be safe from the coarse threats of Sir 
Cecil. 

The fugitives were glad indeed to accept the hos- 
pitality of their new friend. 
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CHAPTER Xin 

AFFAIES IN THE NEW NETHEELANDS 

**They go forth in His name; they know no power, 
No wisdcnn of their own; they serve the Lord I 
That duty is their spirits richest dower. 
The coming of His Kingdom their reward. 

*• Thus went our fathers forth; the seed they sowed 
In fear and faith; and saw its vast increase: 
Conflict their life upon life's narrow road. 
This they endured and found its end was peace." 

''Patience is the ballast of the soul, that will keep it from 
rolling and tumbling in the greatest of storms." 

No one could well comprehend how anxious poor 
Hannah Bowne was about her dear husband. She knew 
of the terrible plague then raging in Holland, and like- 
wise feared much as to the decision of the West India 
Company. Her face grew paler day by day, but the 
calm expression was ever there. No one knew the 
struggle fought out daily in the depths of her soul, 
no one but her Lord. 

At last one day in the summer of 1663, the welcome 
letter came across the sea, which gladdened Hannah's 
heart. It brought good news. John wrote he had 
been acquitted and would return, if all were well, in the 
first part of the new year. 

As Hannah read her good man's loving words, the 
house seemed once more full of sunshine. She took 
the letter up into her chamber and spreading it out 
on the bed, knelt down, and thanked God for His 
mercy to her and her little ones. 

Good news as well as bad news travels fast, and be- 
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fore many hours all the villagers came flocking in to 
congratulate and rejoice with the happy wife in her 
good fortune. 

Father Thomas took one of his little granddaughters 
on his knee and kissed the child, burying his face in 
her golden curls, as if to hide his feelings from the rest. 

Dorothy and Edward Farrington were there as well, 
and Hannah prevailed on her sister-in-law to remain 
through the afternoon, that they might have a nice 
chat together, as of old. So through the long after- 
noon the two spinning wheels buzzed and hummed. The 
women talked over the past, and dreamed of the future 
still in God's keeping. 

" Sister Hannah," said Dorothy, " John in his letter 
speaketh of visiting our sister Truth. How my heart 
longeth for her sometimes." 

" The separation must be truly hard for thee, Dor- 
othy. Would that I too could meet the sister of whom 
I have heard thee speak so often. For myself, I feel 
strangely selfish. It seemeth to me I can think of 
naught else but our John's return. He will embark 
at Gravesend on the 7th of the fifth month, stopping 
at St. Mary's, St. Michael's and Madeira. Then, too, 
he may go to Barbadoes, hoping to reach his own home 
in the early part of the coming year." 

" John will verily have a warm welcome from us all," 
said Dorothy. " Methinks he will hardly know the 
children, they have grown much during his absence." 

The West India Company had exclusive power to 
plant colonies in the West Indies and in America. 
From every port, privateers were sent to prey upon 
the Spanish coast, bringing their prizes home. 

In 1623, the beautiful lands along the East River, 
in the New World, were cultivated ; these psilrts of Long 
Island were settled by the Walloons. A fort was 
erected on the Hudson River, near Albany, called Fort 
Crevay and another on the Delaware, called Fort 
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Nassau. In 1626, Peter Minuit was sent over by the 
West India Company as Governor. He remained for 
seven years, buying the Island of Manhattan for twenty- 
four dollars. A block-house, serving as a fort, was 
built on the bay, and a mill erected, a part of which 
was used as a church. A few huts were scattered here 
and there. 

This is a picture of Fort Amsterdam in 1630. 

The Dutch possessions were after all only trading 
posts, and England claimed her share of the soil. The 
Dutch had few emigrants to send, while England's 
great bands of persecuted sects were many. The Dutch 
felt they must hold out inducements to their people. 
Thus the West India Company agreed to give to any 
settler who would plant a colony of fifty souls in 
the New Netherlands, a piece of land fronting sixteen 
miles on one side of the river, or eight miles on both 
and extending as far back as the owner cared to occupy. 

Such an owner was called a " Patroon." 

Indeed he was a feudal lord, making his own laws 
and holding his own courts. In 1633, Van Twiller was 
sent out as Director to Fort Manhattan. With him 
came Everadus Bogardus, the first minister, the first 
schoolmaster, Adam Roelandsen. 

A fort with barracks was built and three windmills 
spread out their arms, reminding the Dutch of their 
fatherland. 

In 1637, William Kieft followed as Director, and in 
1640, Manhattan grew to be a town. A great beaver 
trade sprang up, and trouble with the Indians fol- 
lowed. 

Peter Stuyvesant, son of Beltchazar Stuyvesant, a 
clergyman of the Reformed sect, was sent out in 1647, 
the West India Company seeing they would need a 
stronger hand at the helm. The settlements in Mas- 
sachusetts thought Stuyvesant to be peacefully in- 
clined, but Connecticut sent through Governor Eaton, 
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Captain John Underbill, to ascertain the true state of 
affairs. This Captain Underbill was the brother-in-law 
of Hannah Bowne, a man courageous and feared by all. 
Connecticut thought that Governor Peter Stuyvesant 
was in league with the Indians — it having been so re- 
ported. The Indians were then planning to make a 
raid upon the English settlements. Underbill created 
quite a commotion in the villages of Vlissingen and 
Hempstead by proclaiming that Governor Stuyvesant 
had wrongfully taxed the people, and had joined the 
Indians' conspiracy. He implored the Dutch and Eng- 
lish to free themselves from his yoke. 

Underbill was arrested and came very near being 
hung by the Dutch Governor, who at last concluded 
to spare him — wishing to show his friendly feelings 
for New England. Peace was declared between Eng- 
land and Holland in 1654. All in the New World 
rejoiced over the good news. Stuyvesant set a day 
apart for service and thanksgiving. 

The proclamation read as follows: 

" Praise the Lord, O England's Jerusalem and 
Netherland's Zion, praise ye the Lord ! " 

The foreign trade of New Amsterdam consisted of 
the exportation of skins and tobacco, and the importa- 
tion of tools, clothing and other articles with which 
they could trade with the Indians. But all was not 
as peaceful as might be supposed. The inhabitants 
of the English towns on Long Island were growing 
restless. They were under the control of the West 
India Company, and paid their taxes to the Director, 
though they were not protected from the Indians and 
had few privileges. At last in 1663, on the 10th of 
March, they held a meeting at Hempstead and con- 
cluded to put themselves under the protection of Con- 
necticut. 

Lord Sterling claimed Long Island, according to the 
grant made to his father. The Assembly of Hartford 
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had appointed a governor and two other persons to 
" Come upon the Island on their behalf to establish 
quarter courts and other courts for the administration 
of justice, provided their judgments should not ex- 
tend to life, limb or banishment." 

All capital cases were to be tried at Hartford. 

A meeting was held at Setauket in 1664, but the 
final arrangements were for some reasons delayed. 

Charles H. hated the Dutch as a nation and wished 
much to conciliate New England, as well as to look 
after the fortunes of his brother, the Duke of York. 
Hence, he granted all the territory between the Con- 
necticut River and Delaware Bay to the Duke and 
kept the grant a secret. 

On the 19th of August, 1664, a fleet of four vessels, 
with about fifty soldiers, under the command of Richard 
Nicholls, sailed into the harbour of New Amsterdam. 
Governor Stuyvesant had been informed by the West 
India Company of the coming of the fleet. They told 
him that the expedition was intended to carry out some 
of the King's wishes in New England, and that the 
Dutch need fear nothing. 

Robert Feake, Hannah Bowne's brother, had on the 
morning of the nineteenth of August, ridden down to the 
meadows to see about cutting the salt hay, Hannah 
having desired him to attend to the matter for her. 
As he reached the tavern his eyes caught sight of a . 
large placard and he noticed likewise that several 
English soldiers were sitting on the wooden benches at 
the sides of the stoop, drinking ale. From time to time 
their loud voices reached his ear, as a joke was passed 
from one to another. Robert pulled up his horse before 
the tavern and was about to ask for an explanation of 
the strange scene, when one of the soldiers accosted 
him in the following words: 

"You, of a truth, seem startled, master. Better 
read the placard. You appear to be a countryman 
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of ours, and a native of this place. The news con- 
cemeth you. 

" Governor Stuyvesant, your Dutch Governor, hath 
been asked to withdraw, master. This he refuseth to 
do, and so this placard warns you all here in this 
village to send no supplies to New Amsterdam and to 
remain very quiet. Our flagship is in the lower bay 
and the fort on Staten Island hath been taken. They 
say the stubborn Dutch Governor is hard put to it — 
lie can do but little with his handful of men, and the 
wretched fort on the shore — ^with its earthem rampart 
three feet high, and its rotten palisades. Ha, ha, ha! 
With one of our cannons we could blow the whole 
town up.*' 

Robert Feake, astonished by the news, answered 
never a word. He forgot all about the salt hay and 
turned his horse's head in the direction of home, anxious 
to be the first to break the startling news to Thomas 
Bowne and his cousin Hannah. He found Dorothy 
and Edward Farrington there before him. All were 
much excited over the startling news. 

" They say," said Robert Feake, " that Stuyvesant 
hath mounted the new guns, but that the town is un- 
protected east and west, where the enemies' ships sail." 

"We must look to it," said Edward Farrington, 
" that all keep a strict watch over their property here 
at Vlissingen. It looketh to me as if the siege would 
be short, but bloody. We cannot fight as we are 
Friends — ^but let us fortify courage with the true ram- 
part of patience." 

"They tell me," broke in Robert Feake, "that 
Stuyvesant sent a message to Nicholls in answer to 
his summons to surrender. At first the Governor re- 
fused to show the parchment to the people, but the 
Burgomaster and Council overruled him in having the 
letter made public. Winthrop sailed up the harbour 
with a flag of truce, offering many inducements, saying 
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* if they would but surrender, there need be no change 
in the governor nor flag. They would be allowed to 
trade with Holland as before, and all property rights 
should be protected.' " 

" But,'' answered Feake, " Stuyvesant felt he could 
not submit — the words of the treaty he kept from the 
ears of the people, but the Burgomaster and Schepens 
declared it should be read before all. At hearing this 
Stuyvesant grew angry and tore the letter into bits, 
throwing them on the floor. They say the Burgo- 
master got the fragments together again and after a 
copy was made, it was read to the people from the 
Stadt Huys. Stuyvesant wrote a letter to Nicholls 
which John Lawrence got a copy of ; it ran as follows : 

" ^ As touching the threats in your conclusion, we 
have nothing to answer, only that we fear nothing 
but that God, who is as just as merciful, shall lay 
upon us, all things being in His Gracious disposal, 
and we may as well be preserved by Him with small 
forces as by a great army. My Lords, Your thrice 
humble and affectionate Servant and friend, 

" * Petee Stuyvesant. 
" * At the Fort of Amsterdam 
The September new style, 1664.' " 

" I knew not," said Hannah, " that the Governor 
could so well express himself. I wish our John was 
here among us as aforetime ; truly I need his good words 
of counsel, more than ever before, as should war over- 
run the country, where should we Friends find a 
refuge? " 

" Ah, Hannah," said Edward Farrington, " trouble 
thou thyself not. John will return in time. I rejoice 
that he is not exposed to these dangers." 

" The placard posted at the tavern encouraged all 
of us here on the Island to submit to King Charles, 
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saying we should have the privileges of subjects if we 
did so. Governor Winthrop addeth a post-script, it 
seemeth the jurisdiction of Connecticut over this Island 
ceases; he has seen the letters patent to the Duke of 
York.'' 

" We Friends," said Dorothy, " have nothing to do 
with these wars or rumours of war and must therefore 
stand and see what the Lord will do for His children. 
Lo! the Cross goeth before us, as the pillar of cloud 
led the Israelites in the wilderness.'' 

Several days passed, days of susj)ense. Soldiers were 
landed on various part of Long Island, all marched 
toward Breukelen. Stuyvesant stood beside a gun on 
the ramparts. All the Council, the Burgomaster and 
townsmen came to him from time to time, begging him 
not to sacrifice the town. 

Stuyvesant said he would rather be carried a corpse 
to his grave than surrender. But there was nothing 
else left for him to do — ^he could only surrender. 

On September sixth, John de Decker, Nicholas Ver- 
leth, Samuel Magapolensis, Cornelius Steenwyck, 
Jacques Cousseau and O. S. van Courtlandt met 
NichoUs and agreed upon certain condition of sur- 
render. 

Poor Governor Stuyvesant had to confirm the Treaty. 
There were many articles to which the English agreed, 
one of these being that the Dutch limits should be 
settled by the King and State General. 

Stuyvesant and his soldiers marched out with drums 
beating and colours flying, carrying lighted matches. 
The English flag was unfurled in place of the Dutch 
flag. Fort Amsterdam became Fort James and New 
Netherlands New York. 

The ports were to remain open to Dutch vessels for 
six months' time and all persons then in oflSce were to 
remain therein unto the time of the new elections. Any 
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people wishing to abide in the country were to be 
given fifty acres of land. Thus peace was concluded. 
The little town of Vlissingen rejoiced in the good 
news, that is, all true English hearts, and the Dutch 
tried to make the best of it. The Bowne homestead 
stood under its overhanging trees in the lane while 
within its walls one heart was watching, waiting for 
the return of him who had gone forth to battle for 
the right as a soldier of the Cross. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE PBISONEBS IN LANCASTER CASTLE 

** Waiting answers sometimes as well as working." 

Mis. Gattt. 

** Patience is the sister to meekness, and humility is its mother. 
Patience ^en it is a divine thing, is active, not passive." — ^Lowell. 

Again in 1663, we find George Fox at Swarthmoor 
enjoying the society of his beloved friends. Margaret 
Fell had at last returned to her children, two of whom, 
Margaret and Bridget, had been married shortly after 
her home-coming. We can well imagine how happy 
her dear ones were to have her again in their midst. 
But George Fox's stay among the Lancashire hills 
had been but short, as his enemies again carried him 
before the magistrate, accusing him of denying God, 
the church and the faith. 

These charges he denied and the man Middleton, who 
was examining him, at one time exclaimed, ** You're a 
rebel and a traitor." 

" To whom dost thou speak, or whom dost thou call 
rebel? '* George Fox replied. " I have suJBFered more 
in the Royal Cause than twenty like thee, or any that 
are here: for I have been cast into Derby prison for 
six months together and suffered much because I would 
not before the fight at Worcester take up arms against 
the late king. I have been sent up a prisoner out 
of my own country by Colonel Hacker to Oliver Crom- 
well, as a plotter to bring in King Charles in the year 
1654. I have nothing but love and good will for the 
King, and desire the eternal good and welfare of him 
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and all his subjects. I have more love for the King 
for his eternal good and welfare than any of you here." 

Justice Middleton then called for the book and 
ordered him to take the oath of allegiance. 

" Hast thou thyself, being a Catholic, taken the oath, 
George Middleton? " said Fox. " As for us, we cannot 
swear at all, because Christ and his disciples have 
forbidden it." 

So the trial ended for that day. Fox being released. 

Once more he was brought before the magistrates, 
and upon refusing to remove his hat or take the oath 
he was thrown into Lancaster Prison. One morning 
as Fox awakened from a feverish sleep, worn and ex- 
hausted after tossing all night on the rough straw 
pallet which served as a bed, he heard distinctly a 
woman's voice repeating the twenty-third Psalm. He 
listened attentively. It seemed to come from the next 
cell, and the sweet tones could belong only to his good 
friend, Margaret Fell. How his heart ached and how 
grieved he was to learn of her also being a prisoner in 
that wretched place. Calling out, he exclaimed: 

" Margaret Fell, is it well with thee? God comfort 
thee in this hour of trial; Fve thought much of thy 
welfare and feel of a truth that God will soon comfort 
His people." 

" Yes, truly, dear George Fox," replied Margaret 
Fell, " I do even now wait upon the Lord, trusting 
that He will bring it to pass. I fear nothing that man 
can do unto me, and in the long, dreary hours of wait- 
ing, my dear children's letters cheer me. I am truly 
blessed in my children. My daughter Margaret and 
her husband, John Rous, rejoice greatly in their* new 
home, and Bridget and her good man, John Draper, 
write frequently to me. Truly I seem to live in their 
happiness. Sarah, my right-hand woman, is a mother 
to the children, and all goeth on smoothly as if I even 
were at Swarthmoor Hall." 
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" Verily," answered Greorge Fox, " thy daughters are 
thy treasures. But tell me, Margaret Fell, about thy 
coming hither? Rumours only have reached me con- 
cerning the matter, and I would know all the truth." 

"Thou rememberest, George Fox, how suspicious 
Colonel Kirby and his soldiers were about thyself and 
the meetings held at the Hall. Truly the time came 
when Colonel Kirby attended one of our conventicles, 
as he called them, taking down the names of all who 
were present. They questioned me closely. I tried to 
answer all questions fairly, but the magistrates had a 
Mittimus made out, and I was sent here to Lancaster 
Castle to await my trial. I verily would not promise 
to discontinue the meetings at Swarthmoor Hall, and 
refused to take the oath, saying that while it pleased 
the Lord to let me have a home, I would continue to 
worship the Father in Spirit and Truth. So they 
ordered me back to my cell. Once more, they called 
me out to be tried, again offering to set me at liberty 
if I would discontinue the meetings at Swarthmoor. 
This I refused to do, and thus. Friend Fox, I must 
continue a prisoner here until all is made right; even 
though I be separated from my dear children and my 
property be confiscated. Little Rachel stood beside me 
through the trial, her hand in mine, and the other dear 
ones were a support to liie. Isabel went home, having 
been made very happy by my consenting to her union 
with William Yeaman, a Bristol merchant. They hope 
to be united in the coming summer if it please the Lord 
that we be together once more. I have even by me a 
letter from my daughter Mary, who is now staying at 
the house of her sister's husband, John Rous. She 
hath sent me a letter in which she thinketh to interest 
the King on our behalf. Shall I read it to thee, George 
Fox?" 

" Yes, if it pleaseth thee, Margaret Fell. But I 
doubt much if the King will trouble himself in regard 
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to our people, knowing that his counsellors hold the 
purse strings of the nation. I heard but yesterday 
that Parliament hath published the Act against Con- 
venticles; this to continue three years. Charles has 
already given his sanction. But the letter, Margaret 
Fell, I pray thee read it. It will be like a breath from 
the outer world." 

" Mile-End Gbeen, neab London, 
£7th of 4!th mo. (6th mo.), 1664. 

** Endeared and Tendee-Heaeted Mother : — ^My 
duty and my very dear love is freely given unto thee, 
as also my very dear love to dear George Fox. 

" This is chiefly to let thee understand that sister 
and I were at Whitehall yesterday, where we spake to 
the King and told him that if he would please to signify 
something to the judges before they went their circuit 
to release you, otherwise it would be late, for the time 
of the assizes drew near. He said he would release 
you, if we would promise you would not go to meetings. 
Sister said we could make no such engagements, for the 
meeting hath been kept many years, and never hath 
done any harm. He said, * Cannot your mother keep 
within her own family, as she may have five present, 
but she must have such tumultuous meetings ? ' We 
said she had no such meetings; they are only her 
neighbours that come. 

" The King said there were some Quakers in the last 
plot. Sister said that could not be proved. He said 
he had letters about it, and the names. So Chifines (the 
King's favourite page) bid us come on the fourth day, 
and we do intend to go to-morrow. 

" When there about a week since, I told the King 
that now the assizes drew very near, if he did not do 
something for thee soon they would run thee into 
praemunire and get thy estate from thee and from thy 
children ; and I requested him to take it into considera- 
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tion. He was then very loving to me, and said he 
would take it into consideration, and added, * They shall 
not have her estate from her.' He took me by the hand 
as soon as he came near me. I also spoke to Prince 
Rupert, and asked him to put the King in mind of it, 
and he said he would do what he could in it, and then 
went to the King and spoke to him. Prince Rupert 
hath always been very loving to Friends and hath often 
spoken to the King about you. 

" Sister gives the renewed remembrance of her entire 
love to thee and G. F., as also doth my brother. I 
suppose sisters Isabel and Sarah will be gone. Remem- 
ber me to sisters Susanna and Rachel. 

" I am thy dutiful and obedient daughter, 

" Maby Feul." 

" Thy daughter Mary writeth a goodly letter, Mar- 
garet Fell; she will surely do all in her power to in- 
fluence the King in thy behalf. Margaret, my heart 
longeth to protect thee from the evil that surroundeth 
thee. Sometime in the near future thou wilt perchance 
trust to my guidance in matters concerning thy wel- 
fare." 

For a few moments there was silence, then the sweet 
voice of Margaret Fell replied: 

" Greorge Fox, I thank thee, but I must ponder well 
over thy good words; if it pleaseth God, we may some 
time hand in hand perchance hold up the cross above the 
storms of persecution and prejudice.'* 

" Yesterday,'* continued George Fox, " while walk- 
ing in this prison chamber, my mind being with the 
Lord, I saw plainly the Lord's power turned against 
the Turks and they were turning; I believe, Margaret 
Fell, that God means to save His people from the dread 
invasion which we so much fear. So will He protect us 
here in prison and deliver us out of the hand of the 
enemies. Last week, too, I saw in a vision the angel of 
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the Lord with a glittering sword stretched southward, 
as though the court had been on iSre. We will yet 
know what these signs mean. Cheer thy soul, good 
Margaret Fell, the Seed reigneth." 

"I have been greatly privileged in preaching the 
Lord's word," said Margaret Fell, " and can never 
forget my conversations with the late Queen of Bohemia, 
who passed from earth shortly after I saw her, as well 
as those with the Queen Henrietta Maria, the King's 
mother. If our people could but find favour with those 
in authority." 

Just then the conversation was interrupted by the 
jailer, who unlocked the low door of the cell. 

" I am come. Master George Fox, to take you to 
my home." 

"Why is this honour showed me?" answered the 
preacher. 

The jailer did not reply. Fox followed the man 
slowly, repeating a verse of Scripture. This fell upon 
Margaret Fell's ears as he passed, and comforted her. 

When Fox reached the jailer's house, he found Wil- 
liam Kirby, a magistrate, and others had come with 
an order to remove him. 

There was no sentence passed upon him; therefore, 
he was not the King's prisoner, but the SheriflPs. 

The rough men made him hurriedly mount a horse, 
but he was so weak he could scarcely keep his seat. A 
young under-jailer took a cruel delight in beating Fox's 
poor beast, so that he was almost thrown several times. 

After a fatiguing ride they reached Scarborough 
Castle, where he was given over to the care of Sir 
Jordan Croslands, the Governor, who was a Papist. 

Here George Fox suffered dreadfully. He spent a 
few shillings in trying to make the mean room look 
more comfortable, but then to torture him, his cruel 
persecutors removed him to one much worse, and sadly 
out of repair. 
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The rain and the wind came into all parts of it, 
wetting at night both his clothes and his bed, and 
having no iSre by which he could dry his garments, 
he at last became ill, his fingers swelling to twice their 
size. A three-penny loaf served him for three weeks. 
No friends were allowed to visit him or to do anything 
to relieve his sufferings and the poor man was almost 
in a starving condition, but his mind was clear and 
bright and his Master ever near him. 

This dreadful suffering continued for twelve months, 
before which he had been confined in Lancaster Castle 
for fifteen months. At last he decided to write to the 
King (this was in 1666), as he said, no one but the 
King himself could restore him to his level. Fox had 
a friend at court, Justice Marsh by name, who was an 
officer of the King's bed-chamber and this good man 
took the papers himself to King Charles, who gave him 
an answer through the Master of Requests. The order 
was as follows: 

" That the King being informed that he was a man 
principled against plotting and fighting and had been 
ready at all times to discover plots, rather than make 
any, etc. Therefore, his royal pleasure was that he 
be discharged from his imprisonment." 

Can we imagine the joy of Gfeorge Fox when the 
passport was put into his hand. The Governor of the 
Castle had called all the officers together and had read 
to them the King's order, signed with his name. 

" Permit the bearer, thereof, Greorge Fox, late pris- 
oner here, and now discharged by his Majesty's order, 
quietly to pass about his lawful occasions without 
molestation. 

" Given under my hand at Scarborough Castle, the 
first of September 1666. 

" JOEDAN CbOSLANDS, 

Gt)vemor of Scarborough Castle." 
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During the months of his imprisonment, even the 
oflScers and soldiers had learned to admire and respect 
him, and as he mounted his horse and rode away one 
soldier said to another: 

" That man is true and pure as a bell, for we never 
could bow him." 

George Fox was now a free man, but Margaret Fell 
still remained a prisoner. Though debarred from 
preaching, her pen was ever active, serving to express 
her thoughts. She wrote a book called " The Touch- 
stone,'* another "A Call to the Universal Seed of 
God Throughout the World," and " A Call unto the 
Seed of Israel to come out of Egypt's Darkness and 
House of Bondage unto the Land of Rest." 

It was a great grief to her that she had not even 
been allowed to be present at the marriage of her 
daughter Isabel, which event had taken place in the 
summer of 1664. 

At last her trial came off; she was outlawed, con- 
demned to suffer imprisonment for life and all her 
property to be confiscated to the Crown. To add to her 
grief, a letter reached her containing the sad news of 
her daughter Mary's severe illness and then another 
confirming all and saying that her supposed fever was 
but a form of the dreadful plague, lately raging in 
Holland. 

But her faith remained steadfast; it never wavered 
for an instant. About this time she wrote a letter to 
the King, reminding him of the advice she had at one 
time given him and imploring his Majesty not to take 
the counsels of the bishops, as she believed them 
to hate the Quakers and other dissenters, knowing 
that the fierce storm of persecution was caused by 
them. 

Some weeks later news came to her of the great fire 
in London. The letter containing the tidings was from 
Ellis Hooker and ran as follows: 
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" EUis Hooker to Margaret FeU. 

" London, »nd 8th mo., 1666. 

"People are in great confusion here, by reason of 
the fire which has happened in the city to the great 
destruction and ruin of the same. 

" It has not been without a just cause of provocation 
of the Lord by this generation who have lifted up them- 
selves against God, by their hearts having been given 
up to pride and vanity, and the persecution of them 
who were true seekers of the Lord, and who delight 
in His ways. 

" There was a young man who came out of Hunting- 
donshire to warn the King to set Friends at liberty or 
else within two days, destruction should be. He 
went to Whitehall the day before the fire but they 
would not admit him to come to the King. The next 
morning he went again, and was admitted to speak to 
him in the presence chamber. 

" Last week another Friend came out of Stafford- 
shire to speak with the King, and to deliver a pay 
(a paper or list) to him. Indeed a very plain honest 
man this Friend is; he had a great weight upon him. 
Going towards Whitehall last Sixth day morning be- 
times he met the King in his coach, and he stepped to 
the coach door, and laying his hand upon it said; — 

" * King Charles, my message is this day unto thee, 
in behalf of God's poor afflicted, suffering people,' 
and gave him the paper and pressed him to read it. 
The King said, 

" * How do you think I can read it now? ' So 
he told the King that his message was unto him, that 
the people of God might have their liberty from under 
their great bondage, that thee and thy law hath laid 
upon them. Then the King replied that he and his 
Parliament were to consider of it. 

" The Friend told him, if they do so consider it as 
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to set the afflicted people of the Lord at liberty, it 
might be a means of stopping the judgments of the 
Lord, but if so be that they continued their bonds, 
the Lord God could multiply His judgments upon 
them. Then Friends moved, about Friends at Read- 
ing, and told him that their sufferings did cry very 
much in the ears of the Lord against him, and except 
he set them at liberty from imder the cruel law of 
praemunire, their cries would not be stopped, but would 
be returned double on his head. Then the King said 
that they would not obey the law of the nation. The 
Friend told him if so be, he and his Parliament would 
make a law corresponding with the law of God, he 
might see that they would not walk contrary to that, 
and he told him that the Lord had pleaded with this 
city by plagues, sword and iSre, and so left him. 

" When he first went to the coach side, the footman 
took off his hat, but the King bade him give the man 
his hat again, and was very mild and moderate. His 
name is Adam Barefoote. 

" I saved this book from the fire, and last Seventh 
day I gave it to W. Warwick. E. H.'' 

Another short letter was written later. 

" Dear M. F. — ^I received two letters from thee since 
I wrote, I have been in the country and so could not 
conveniently write sooner to thee (in reply). 

" I suppose thou hast ere this received H. Stubb's 
letter, wherein she hath given thee an account of what 
she hath done in spreading thy papers amongst the 
rulers. Concerning thy great book, W. W. hath it, 
but he has not done anything in it yet. We expect 
George Fox here very shortly. 

" Concerning what thou desires to know (about the) 
Friends where the fire was. There were very few but 
lost a great deal, yet not so much I think as (others) 
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lost, because Friends were so helpful one to the other. 
Thomas Cooney lost most or all his beds and goods 
by reason that they prest his carts for the King^s use 
and the Mayor's. Friends are pretty well settled now, 
and will get trading again in a little time. The Par- 
liament is about making an Act against the Papists 
that none of them shall have any office in the Kingdom, 
and that all of them that are soldiers shall be turned 
out, except they take the oath of allegiance and supre- 
macy and go to the steeple house and take the sacra- 
ment. 

" I am not as yet settled in a place since the iSre, 
but I am about taking a chamber in Aldersgate Street. 
I am at present at Anne Travers at Horselydown. 

" I remain thy loving friend, E. Hooks." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE PLAGUE IN LONDON 

** There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime. 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of thi* everlasting chime; 
Who carry music in their iieart, 

Hiroug^ dusty lane and wrangling mart. 
Plying tfieir daily task with busier foet. 

Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat." 

" God hath yoked to Guilt her pale tormentor, Misery.** 

"How sunk the inmost soul of all, * 

As rolled the dead-cart slowly by. 
With creaking wheel and harsh hoof-fall, ": 

The dying turned him to the wall. 
To hear it and to die." 

In the year 1664<, on a well remembered night m 
London, a comet appeared in the sky. Men shook 
their heads suspiciously and wondered. A little later 
in the same year in the month of December two French- 
men were found dead in their beds in Drury Lane. The 
general appearance of the bodies proved that death 
was caused by the same plague which had lately claimed 
so many victims in Holland. People were much startled 
at the news, but as few succumbed to the disease, and 
they only in the most remote parts of the city, men 
took heart again. 

The winter passed. The fair month of May came 
at last with all its festivities. In the midst of this the 
plague in its horror broke out afresh. The weather 
became very warm and the infection spread fearfully. 
In the parish of St. Giles funeral processions passed 
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through the streets by day as well as by night. Near 
Whitehall wagons holding men, women and children 
with their servants, followed by carts heaped high with 
furniture, could be seen daily making their way out 
of the city. Coaches without riders, men on horse- 
back, and men on foot, blocked the way. Before the 
Lord Mayor's door a crowd passed continually, waiting 
to receive certilScates of health and their passes, that 
they might fly from the country. This confusion con- 
tinued through the months of May and June, but on 
the first of July a rumour came that the government 
had issued a command to have the turnpikes and roads 
blocked to prevent the people travelling, as the infec- 
tion was spreading. The fogs grew denser. The town 
of London was but a melancholy place. The ambas- 
sadors who had been quietly drinking their chocolate 
and liquid blanc mange, suddenly began to realise that 
the plague had come to stay. The French envoys, 
Courtain, Monsieur de Vemeival, Monsieur de Cominges, 
dreading that the red cross would soon appear above 
their doors telling of the frightful visitant, determined 
to flee. Preparations were made for the removal of 
the court. The Queen with her Portuguese suite filled 
eight coaches, and the ambassadors having sent back 
almost all of their servants to France, fled to Kingston. 
The victims of the plague, carrying their white rods 
in their hands, could be seen daily in the streets. Three 
thousand died weekly in London. The court moved on 
to Salisbury, trying to forget the stalking pestilence, 
drowning their fears in games of bowls and cards. Flirt- 
ing and drinking were the occupation of the hour, while 
the death list grew to eight thousand weekly in London. 
The persecution of the Quakers continued. People 
were dragged from their homes, and from the meetings 
to prison. Newgate became crowded, and as the plague 
was spreading among the prisoners, the King com- 
manded that no more be sent to the prison house. A 
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ship called the Black Eagle was filled with fifty extra 
victims, twenty-seven of whom died; the others reach- 
ing Holland in safety, were liberated by the Dutch. 
During the year 1665, the total number of deaths among 
the Quakers proved to be one thousand, one hundred 
and seventy-seven. 

It was a hot August day of the same eventful year. 
Mary Fell, having quite recovered from her severe 
illness, though far from strong, was still a guest at 
the house of her brother-in-law, John Rous. Her sister 
Margaret had tenderly nursed her through the long, 
weary weeks, writing frequently to the anxious mother, 
who was still a prisoner. 

The family had finished breakfast and were dis- 
cussing the many pressing duties which at this time 
fell to the hands of all. Suddenly the conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of the servant, who, bow- 
ing respectfully to his mistress, said: 

" A strange man stands at the door. He asketh that 
Mistress Fell will go' immediately to see his master 
who lies a-dying. He speaks with many an oath, say- 
ing his master knoweth the Quakers fear not the, plague 
and having heard of Mistress Fell, wisheth to speak 
with her before it be too late. He gave unto me this 
card." 

With these words the servant placed in Mary Fell's 
hands a bit of paper, on which was written the sick 
man's name and the description of the street in which 
he lived. 

" Mary, thou art not yet strong enough to go among 
the sick folk," said her sister Margaret earnestly. 
" Thy late disease may have been the plague in light 
form. Thou art ever in danger of a return of the 
malady. Go not, Mary, Dear Heart. I am strong ; let 
me be the one to minister to this dying man." 

" Nay," answered Mary firmly, " I pray thee say 
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not one word to detain me. The command hath come 
from the Lord^ and His will must be done on earth as 
it is done in heaven. If thou, however, wisheth it, 
I would be glad of thy company.'* 

Thus Mary Fell with her sister, Margaret Rous, 
dressed in her simple gown, the pale, thoughtful face 
showing from beneath the lavender hood, passed over 
the threshold. Mary carried on her arm a basket filled 
with delicacies and cordials which might be needed. 

The streets were deserted. Almost every house was 
marked with a great red cross. No one seemed 
to notice the pale young girl or her companion, as 
they paused before a large mansion, marked as the 
others. 

** Surely the Angel Death,'' said Mary, " hath not 
passed by many a dwelling, but the Lord hath been 
merciful to me. He hath more than once spared my 
life." 

" Yea, truly, dear sister." 

What was it that brought before her as if from 
the past, the face of the poor woman kneeling on 
the sands as she searched for the little cross. She saw 
the face again; she heard the words, "Follow, follow 
on." Instinctively she put her hand to her throat and 
touched the little cross she had ever since that night 
worn. Nothing had she found concerning the history 
of the woman, or the jewelled trinket. 

Softly to herself she repeated, " * Surely He shall 
deliver thee from the snare of the fowler and from 
the noisome pestilence. 

" * He shall cover thee with His feathers, and under 
His wings shalt thou trust; His truth shall be thy 
shield and buckler. 

" * Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 

" ' Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; 
nor for the destruction that wasteth at noon day. 
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" * A thousand shall fall at thy side ; and ten thou- 
sand at thy right hand ; but it shall not come nigh thee. 

" * Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold and see 
the reward of the wicked.' " 

As the women entered the doorway over which was 
the red cross and the words " God have mercy," no 
one stopped them, although it was against the law 
for any one to center the sealed and plague stricken 
dwelling thus marked. The rooms were deserted on 
the first floor, but making their way up the broad 
stairway they entered an elegant apartment. A large 
four-posted bedstead in the comer, with its silk brocade 
hangings, met their eyes. On it a man lay dying. 

" Gad! you've come but just in time, Mistress Fell," 
said a trembling voice, " I am going fast." 

" Thou didst send for me by thy servant and thou 
seest I and my sister are come to minister to thee. I 
know not thy history but would do for thee what I can 
even at this eleventh hour. I pray thee drink this wine 
which I have prepared. It will give thee strength for 
the time." 

Suiting the action to the word, Mary poured out a 
little of the liquid into a silver mug, and held it to 
his lips. 

" My name has already been made known to you. 
Before I leave this wretched world I would relate to 
you a strange tale. 

" The Lady Mary Percy, a cousin of the late Earl, 
was my affianced bride. She hated me for no cause, 
and becoming madly in love with a man named Edward 
Becket — ^the Lady Mary, a ward in Chancery, fled with 

this clown to Holland — ^the d ^1. She was mad as 

a March hare to run the risk, but love conquers all, 
they say. Ha! how I hated the fool Becket. I fol- 
lowed the birds to Holland. I found out their retreat. 
I threatened the Lady Mary. I told her the days of 
Edward Becket were numbered. Gad! the Evil One 
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helped me to do my work. Princess Elizabeth took 
them secretly with her to Hereford Abbey. I followed' 
—my spies were everywhere. The maid . . . the 
d ^1, — quick! more wine, woman." 

" Blaspheme not,'' said Mary Fell, " I will give thee 
what is needful." 

He continued: " I got the woman — the maid — ^under 
my power. Grold will do much. The Lady Mary wore 
a cross; it was her cousin's gift to her, a Christmas 
gift before she fled. It was a Percy heirloom. I sent 
a letter to Princess Elizabeth through this jade, making 
myself out as one of your Quaker followers who had 
been taken suddenly ill at the inn near Hereford Abbey, 
and needed assistance. Ha! the Princess' kind heart 
played her a poor trick. She sent the fool Edward 
Becket to help the dying Quaker. He came alone to 
my chamber in the inn, and as he bent over me, I 
jumped at his throat. A fearful tussle ensued. I 
stabbed the man. Cursed moment ! Those stony eyes ! 
I see them now. Only God in heaven and the devil 
witnessed the deed. I took the body, put it in a bag — 
ah ! those sunken eyes ! " 

The nobleman covered his face with his hands as if to 
shut out the loathsome sight. 

" I carried it into the woods and buried it. That 
night I fled. O cursed fate, and damned existence ! " 

" Peace, man, I say unto thee, blaspheme not. Gk>d 
Almighty have mercy on thy sinful life." 

He laughed a shrill, unearthly laugh. 

" Hell would be a paradise could I but forget that 
dead face ! " 

He fell back and soon sank into a stupor. The face 
suddenly became almost purple. Small gangrene spots 
as large as a silver penny and callous as horn, spread 
rapidly over the hands and features. The young girl 
gazed at the awful sight, feeling how helpless she was, 
in that plague-stricken dwelling, almost alone humanly 
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speaking, yet not alone, for the Lord Jesus stood at 
her side and comforted her. Suddenly the sick man 
raised his head. She saw his sunken eyes riveted on 
something she wore at her throat. 

" The talisman ! the cross ! " he muttered. 

She thought he spoke in delirium. 

" 'Tis hers ! I hoped to get Mary through the cross. 
You have it. Where found you it? Thief! You 
shall give it back — Quaker wench. Take your eyes 
away, fiend Becket. She was almost mine. How the 
devils dance ! Fill your mugs, good fellows, and drink 
to the health of — * f or let us be merry and let us be 
jolly.' " 

Mary knelt beside him. 

" Repent, repent ! " she said. " It is not too late. 
Remember tiie thief on the cross.'* 

She took the cross from her neck, and held it toward 
him. 

" I found this trinket in the sands. If it be yours, 
take it." 

The man pushed it from him with an oath. 

" Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow,'' the sweet voice said. 

He raised his head. His sunken eyes fixed them- 
selves on the pure face beside him. 

" 'Twas the cross made me tell you. Gad ! where is 
the small packet? I have lost it — ^lost it! " he shrieked. 
" They said the maid stole it for me, but she never 
came, she was false. Becket, take your bony fingers 
from my throat. 'Tis the Percy talisman; a Becket 
shall never have it." 

He sat up among the embroidered pillows, trimmed 
with deep lace, staring into vacancy — this lump of 
purple clay who called himself a nobleman. 

" Too late ! Too late ! " he screamed. " Summon 
my servant. Where did the fool go? Call him back. 
Shuffle the cards. Ha ! the Quakers say * a pack of 
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cards is the Devil's prayerbook. Ha, ha! I will win 
to-night. I loved the girl and Becket stole her. She 
shall yet be mine. Is the fiend dead? Hold the torch, 
so I can see. Are you sure — sure? His eyes. His 
eyes ! Cover the carcass. Throw earth on it all ! They 
will never find it out. The cross will come back to me ; 
the jade Jennie will put it into my hands. Hear you 
not a noise? Let us fly. Blow out the torch. Faster! 
* In hoc In hoc ^ " 

The muttering voice was lost in the death rattle, 
and the wicked Sir Cecil, unrepentant and unforgiven, 
had gone to his last account. 

Mary was kneeling in prayer beside the bed. Sol- 
emnly she rose, drew the blanket over the sad spectacle 
and followed her sister noiselessly from the room, hold- 
ing in her hand the jewelled cross. A voice within her 
seemed to say, ** And men were scorched with great 
heat, and blasphemed the name of God, which hath 
power over these plagues; and they repented not to 
give Him glory. . . . Therefore shall her plague 
come in one day, death, and mourning, and famine; and 
she shall be utterly burned with fire ; for strong is the 
Lord who judgeth her/' 

As Mary and her sister left the house, she beckoned 
to the first constable they met, and pointing to the 
red cross over the door, gave the name and family 
of the deceased nobleman. In passing through the de- 
serted streets their hearts were pierced by the screams 
and fearful cries which came from the houses on either 
side, the delirious voices calling for help. Many a one 
these two women ministered to that day. Surely God's 
angel walked beside them, and protected them. Mary 
heard at times, as if in a dream, the breaking of the 
waves on Morecambe Bay, and a beckoning hand seemed 
to point the way, while a voice repeated the words, 
" Follow, follow on." 

At one comer of the street they stopped as if petri- 
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fied, perceiving one of their people, Solomon Eccles by 
name. He was stripped to the waist, and with a chafing 
dish of burning brimstone on his head, was crying, 
" Woe ! woe ! woe." A few stragglers in passing saw, 
heard and fled shrieking away, frightened at the echo 
of their own footsteps on the deserted streets. The 
words, " Woe ! woe ! " seemed to ring in their ears. 
Mary rebuked the man, saying: 

" Solomon Eccles, I would not have thee make the 
horrors of the scene greater, man. Thou wilt but add 
to the number of the stricken ones. Cease thy wild 
babbling. God requires it not of thee." 

With these words Mary Fell passed on her quiet 
way, unhurt by the pestilence that walketh at noon- 
day. 



CHAPTER XVI 



''Mein Hers gldcht gams dem Meere 
Hat Sturm und Ebb und Flut, 
Und manche schone Perlc 
In seiner Tiefe ruft." 

Heike. 

** Meines Lebens Wunsch ist stiller, Fricde." 

Seume. 

It was in the year 1668. The morning of the day 
had come when the Princess Elizabeth was to enter 
upon her duties as Abbess of the Lutheran Abbey of 
Hervorden, in Suabia. 

Her kinswoman Louise, sister of the Duke de Deux 
Points, had died only three weeks before, and now the 
Princess Elizabeth, after the years of preparation, must 
take up her mantle and follow on. 

The weeks, the months, the years had passed away 
only too quickly since the eventful night, when she, 
in company with the Lady Mary Becket and her 
husband Edward Becket, had fled from Amsterdam. 
Each day had brought its own duties, and she had the 
comfort and satisfaction of looking back and knowing 
that she had ministered to her aged predecessor in her 
last days, besides having learned much of the respon- 
sibilities and cares pertaining to her new position. 

The friendship of the Lady Mary Becket and that 
of her husband had grown very dear to Elizabeth dur- 
ing this time, and the lovely baby girl, now five years 
of age, had brought sunshine into the castle. 

Only within the last few years since 1663, a shadow 
174 
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had fallen as a blight upon the life and happiness 
of the young wife, the Lady Mary Becket, and upon 
that of her child. One day the husband and father 
had been sent by the Princess Elizabeth on an errand 
of mercy and he had never returned nor could any 
trace of him be found. 

The Princess often wondered if Edward Becket still 
lived. She had pictured him as a prisoner in some 
dark dungeon and then again she feared he might 
have been murdered. Suspicion pointed toward the 
name of Sir Cecil. 

As Elizabeth stood looking out from her chamber 
window upon the wooded hills which surrounded her 
domain, she meditated upon the past. Much had hap- 
pened since her arrival at Hervorden Abbey. Her 
noble, broken-hearted mother, once the central figure 
of " the court of Muses and Graces," had passed away 
from earth. Her sister Louise, famous as an artist, 
had imbibed the doctrines of the Catholic Church, and 
was that very day to be made Abbess of Maulbuisson. 
Her brother Rupert, the gay cavalier, always sinning 
and always repenting, with his fascinating manners 
and curling locks, spent most of his time at his uncle's 
court in England. 

The beautiful Sophy, now the wife of the Elector 
of Hanover, had found a happy home, and was en- 
joying fully her position of ^prominence. The young 
Elector, Charles Louis, Prince Maurice, Prince Ed- 
ward and Princess Henrietta Maria were all dear to 
her; she made their interests her own. 

As she looked out over the fields and surrounding 
country, she said half aloud, " I have at last foimd a 
place of refuge, where I can be independent, reigning 
like a queen over my small domain. Ah! that my 
mother could have lived to see me, this day, the proudest 
and happiest of my life, and could have shared my 
home with me.'' 
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The Princess Elizabeth looked truly like a queai as 
she stood clad in her simple black robe of office. 

" Then in sooth I am authorised to send a deputy 
to the Diet, and required to furnish a horseman and 
six foot-soldiers for the Imperial forces — I must pre- 
side in a court of justice, over even a thousand persons 
and over the Imperial town of Hervorden. I know that 
the world is very wicked. I must do my part — Grod 
helping me — for the distressed and afficted about me. 
How beautiful it will be to be loved and respected by 
my people. Ah! this is a glad day for me. Long 
have I been a wanderer, but now at Icwt I have found 
a home.'' 

As she stood looking far off into the distance, her 
eyes caught a glimpse of the silvery river that bound 
the forest toward the east. She raised her eyes heaven- 
ward, as if trying to penetrate the grey clouds that 
seemed to hang over the castle, while she murmured 
solemnly: 

" Grod grant that His peace, like a river, may en- 
compass me and my people, surrounding those who are 
lost in the forest of doubt and despair. Oh, Father,'* 
she prayed, ** fill me with Thy peace, until I am lost 
in the ocean of Thy Ipve. Take away my perplexities, 
and give me wisdom, that I may govern this people 
rightly, until Thou callest me to that house of many 
mansions, where I will go no more out forever. Send 
Thy angels to guard me. Saviour. 

• My days I offer Thee; 
No chaplet round and fair, 
Bnt broken, stained with tears, and 
threaded on despair."* 

A knock at the door roused her from her meditations. 
She turned quickly to see who it was that would speak 
with her. 

** Most noble Lady Abbess," a voice said, " the Lady 
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Mary Becket hath been taken grievously ill this mom. 
I fear me she is dying. They sent me for your Grace, 
to ask that you would hasten to her chamber." 

" How ! " exclaimed Elizabeth, " surely His impos- 
sible. The Lady Mary dying? You have, in truth, 
been dreaming. Only yesterday, the fever having left 
her, the good physician assured me she was doing well." 

The maid silently shook her head, but her appealing 
glance as she left the apartment caused the Princess 
Elizabeth to no longer doubt the sad words. 

Elizabeth hastily followed, and entering a dimly 
lighted chamber, she crossed to the heavily draped bed. 

The fair young face on the pillow, with its halo of 
curly hair, was strangely changed. Mary stretched 
out her hand. 

" You have come, dear heart ; I am so weary. Eliz- 
abeth, my dearest friend, in a dream last night, Grod 
told me that He would send His Angel for me this 
mom. Do not weep, loved one," she said, as Elizabeth 
buried her face in her hands, overcome by emotion. 
" It is the morning of the day upon which you do 
enter upon your new life as Abbess of Hervorden. And 
I am about to enter the life everlasting. You have 
taught me by your noble example, how beautiful it is 
to be a follower of the Saviour. Ah! you shake your 
head, but Elizabeth, true one, I mean every little word. 
I long of a surety to tell you how changed it all is 
with me. Remember you the jewelled cross with its 
motto, * In hoc spero ^? Elizabeth, in this I hope — ^in 
the cross of Our Lord, Jesus Christ. Here, it is very 
beautiful with you, but I weep when no one sees me, 
as I think of my poor Edward. If he return after 
I am gone, you will be good to him, Elizabeth. Our 
little Mary will not remember me, but you will tell 
her of the mother who loved her tenderly, and who will 
wait for her up yonder. I pray you, Elizabeth, to 
seek for this same jewelled cross. I should like the 
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child to wear it always for my sake; and when she 
hath reached her fourteenth year, you will open it 
for her. There is a secret spring which you must 
press ; I have placed within words which will be to my 
child a message from her mother." 

Lady Mary's eyes grew large and more beautiful, 
shining out like stars from the death-like pallor of her 
face. 

" Elizabeth, never let the child know her mother was 
a Percy, it is better not. Her dowry will not be large, 
but there will be enough for her. I desire not a life 
at court for my child, where temptations and pitfalls 
ever abound. May she do work for the Heavenly King. 
Our mutual friend, Anne Schiirman hath had many a 
long talk with me over the child's future. The good 
woman and you are both Labadists and it will rejoice 
you, dear one, to know I am one in heart. I have 
been filled with the hope that my little Mary should 
know something of faith and peace. Raise my pillow, 
please, Elizabeth; I can breathe better so. I am so 
weary, and I long to be at rest. I have forgiven Sir 
Cecil for all the evil that he tried to do me. May God 
forgive him too. I feel in my innermost soul that I 
shall meet my Edward up there. Give me your hand, 
Elizabeth, and call in my little Mary. — I would embrace 
the child e'er I go." 

Elizabeth took the golden-haired child in her arms, 
and placed her by her mother's side on the bed. The 
little Mary threw her chubby arms around her dying 
mother's neck, saying in her baby language : 

" Mother tired? Mother doin' to et baby tay with 

er?" 

" No, little one ; mother cannot take thee with her — - 
she is going into a far distant coimtry. She is very 
tired. I am not afraid to go, Elizabeth ; would that I 
could take you and the child with me. The way is 
dark, I know, but the pierced hand beckons. Ehza- 
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beth, so good, so true to me ; * Friends united in Christ 
are friends eternally.' I shall wait for you up there, 
wait until I see you leading my little Mary in, guiding 
her by your hand." 

She raised her eyes to Heaven and Elizabeth bent 
over the fair face to catch the words so faintly spoken. 

" Take the child, Elizabeth, in your arms. I would 
see her as I go. Lord Jesus, I come. The cross! 
the cross! and the pierced hand beckons. In hoc 
spero." 

Elizabeth knelt by the side of the lifeless form. 
She took the dear cold hands, and laid them on the 
little one's head. She knew the mother's spirit hovered 
near and would bless them both. Great tears dropped 
on the Lady Mary's hands, as Elizabeth knelt, and 
then and there she asked God to consecrate the child 
to Himself and His work. 

She never knew how long she knelt — ^but some one 
came and led her away at last, with the little one 
asleep in her arms. 

On the second day of August in the year 1669, the 
old town of Bristol in England seems wider awake than 
ever before. People are gathered in the street in 
groups, talking earnestly; evidently something of deep 
interest is about to take place. 

Before the plain, substantial meeting house on Broad 
Street, a crowd is gathered. There are Quakers and 
people of all sects. Some are there from motives of 
sheer curiosity, and others from deep interest, for it 
is the wedding day of George Fox and Margaret 
FeU. 

The crowd makes way, as arm in arm down Broad 
Street advances the affianced pair. They pass into the 
large stone meeting house. The voices in the street 
are hushed as they enter. No wedding bells announce 
the glad hour, but in the silence and hush of a day in 
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midsummer, these two take their places, facing the 
large assembly. 

Margaret Fell appears much older than when we saw 
her last. She is fifty-five years of age and has been a 
widow for eleven years. During that time, her long 
imprisonment and the many anxieties have told upon 
her. Her hair is tinged with silver, her eyes have 
the same beautiful expression of perfect trust as they 
look out from under the silk hood with its violet lining. 
Her dress is a rich black silk, falling in plain folds. 
The bodice is belted in, and a kerchief of rare delicate 
lace crossed over her bosom, being held in place with 
a white rose, which George Fox had given her just 
before they started for the meeting house. One forgets 
the outward adornment, when the inward light shines 
brightly, and on Margaret Fell's face there is reflected 
soul-light. By her side stands Greorge Fox. He is 
forty-five years of age, ten years younger than Mar- 
garet Fell. The many imprisonments and hardships 
have told upon the once strong constitution. A 
stranger would think him much older than his bride. 
He wears a long, plain grey coat, with alchemy but- 
tons; and a broad-brimmed hat of the period shades 
his brow. This he does not remove. 

Thus the two stand there before God and the as- 
sembled people, taking each other for man and wife, 
promising to be true and faithful until death shall 
part them. No priestly voice is heard, no solemn 
music — only that of their beating hearts. 

Not a few friends had come long distances to attend 
the ceremony, and many weighty testimonies were borne 
as to the satisfaction the event had caused the Society. 
For they believed that " the thing was ordained of 
God." The marriage certificate, a great yellow parch- 
ment, was signed by both bride and groom as well as 
by ninety witnesses. The two loved Friends whom 
God had joined together seem very happy. 
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Silently again the crowd part, making way far the 
pair as they leave the meeting house and pass slowly 
to the home of Mistress Yeaman's, Margaret Fell's 
daughter Isabel. 

George Fox, before his marriage, had requested the 
presence of all Margaret Fell's children, before whom 
he laid the hope of the proposed alliance, asking them 
" if they had anything against it." They, however, 
seemed well satisfied and all was arranged most amicably. 
George Fox requested that the property should be 
settled to their advantage. Only one of Margaret 
FelPs children was opposed to the marriage, and that 
one was George Fell, Margaret's only son. In the 
succeeding years, as we shall see, he caused his good 
mother many a heartache. 

The bride and groom, after remaining together for 
a week in Bristol, departed to Oldstone, and there sep- 
arated, George Fox going to London, and Margaret, 
his wife, to her home in Swarthmoor, from which place 
she expected to travel northward, visiting some of the 
Society of Friends. 

Fox remained, however, but a short time in London. 
He sent for Margaret to join him at Leicestershire. 
To his dismay, he learnt that she had again been taken 
prisoner, although having been only discharged by the 
King the year before. The grieved husband found 
that his wife's son George had obtained the order for 
her imprisonment. Fox sent two of the daughters to 
King Charles to plead for their mother's pardon. Sarah 
Fell and Margaret Rous were those chosen. 

A fierce persecution of the Quakers ensued. They 
were harassesd and watched on all sides. 

George Fox, who had never recovered from the many 
privations suffered during his severe imprisonment at 
Scarborough Castle, was now taken very ill, and lost 
sight and hearing. God, at the time, seemed to grant 
him spiritual visions, which strengthened him for the 
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duties lying in his future path. He asked often for his 
beloved wife — ^that she might be permitted to come 
and nurse him, but although the King had pardoned 
her, she was still kept in prison by her enemies. It 
was not until later that she was at last allowed to go 
free, having spent ten years of her life behind prison 
walls. 

During Greorge Fox's illness, he was led to feel that 
he must go to . America and visit the Friends there, 
in order to strengthen them in their work. He thus 
wrote to his wife a letter, which reached her at the 
same time as that of her discharge, in which he told 
her of his intentions to cross the seas. He desired that 
she should meet him in London. This she did. 

On the 12th of August, 1671, a vessel named the 
Industry was waiting off Gravesend for her passengers. 
Thomas Foster was the captain, and the ship was boimd 
for Barbadoes. On her the Quaker leader and his 
friends had taken passage. 

George Fox and his wife went down from Wapping 
in a small boat, as they wished to be together until 
the very last. The noble woman would say no word 
to hinder her husband, and both were very silent as 
they neared the ship Indwstry. Neither knew if they 
would meet again in this world of partings, for both 
realised that the seas were infested with pirates and 
in Puritanical New England persecutions had been rife. 
Mary Dyer and others had gone to the New World 
and sealed their faith with their blood. 

The twelve Friends who were to accompany Fox had 
joined the ship the day before. Among these were 
Solomon Eccles, the eccentric musician whom Mary 
Fell had reproved at the time of the plague. Elizabeth 
Hooton, the first convert to Quakerism, and John Rous, 
who married Margaret Fell's daughter Margaret. 

The time for parting had come. Few words were 
spoken and a silent embrace given. 
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"Fare thee well, Margaret! The Lord bless thee 
and keep thee, the Lord cause His face to shine upon 
thee and be gracious unto thee. The Lord watch be- 
tween me and thee while we are absent the one from 
the other.'* 

Margaret shed no tears, but her heart ached with a 
strange dread as her husband kissed her. The parting 
was all over. She watched the little ship Industry as 
it faded from her sight. The shadows of evening fell 
around her, but her soul was at peace*; it was resting 
on the Rock of Ages. 

The Industry was ill-chosen to buffet with the billows 
of the Atlantic. She was found also to be very leaky, 
and the pump was constantly at work. 

The wearisome voyage from Gravesend to Barbadoes 
lasted two months. One day the Captain, Thomas 
Foster, and a few of the passengers who happened to 
be on deck, suddenly perceived they were pursued by 
a vessel, evidently a Sallee ship-of-war. The passen- 
gers, all but the Quakers, became greatly frightened, 
and Master Foster to quiet them said : 

" Come, let us go down to supper, and when it grows 
dark we shall lose him." 

George Fox could not eat; he retired to his cabin 
after the sun had set, and in looking from his port-hole, 
perceived that, notwithstanding the Master had altered 
the course of their ship, they were still being pursued 
by the piratical vessel. Quite late that night, the Mas- 
ter and others of the ship's company went to Fox and 
asked what they should do. Fox told them he was 
no mariner, and questioned them as to what they con- 
sidered expedient. They answered that there were but 
two things, either to alter their line, or to tack about 
and hold the old course. 

Fox told them that their danger was sent to them 
as a trial of their faith, and therefore, the Lord wsls 
to be waited on for counsel. The Quaker preacher 
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asked that they would leave him, as he wished to be 
alone with his Maker. The man of God knelt down 
and prayed most earnestly for the safety of the vessel, 
and for the lives it carried. As he talked with Grod, 
suddenly there came over him a feeling of such confi- 
dence and security. The Lord seemed to show him that 
He could stretch out His arm, and keep the enemy's 
ship away from them, and a voice said : 

" Tack about, and steer in the right course." 

Greorge Fox then went out of his cabin to speak 
with Master Foster, and advised him to have all the 
lights extinguished, and to keep very quiet. At mid- 
night the watch called out: 

" The enemy is upon us ! " 

Fox looked out of his port-hole, and saw the ship 
had approached very near to them. He rose to go 
out of his cabin, when he suddenly remembered God's 
words of promise to him, and lay quietly down. 

The Master came and asked him if he might not 
steer to a point which he designated. Fox told him 
he might if he so desired. 

Just then, the moon disappeared under a cloud, and 
a fresh gale arose, so that the vessel was hidden from 
the eyes of the enemy, and the ship Industry sailed 
unmolested on her way. The lives of all the passengers 
were saved and the day following being Sunday or 
First Day a service of thanksgiving was held in which 
all joined. 

At last, after many days and nights of weariness 
and watching, the vessel reached its desired haven. 

George Fox was at this time not a strong man, the 
long voyage had told upon his weakened constitution. 
The warm enervating climate of Barbadoes did not 
help him to regain his strength. 

On his arrival the Quaker preacher found that again 
his life had been most mercifully preserved. He heard 
that a man living at Barbadoes, who had hated him for 
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same reason, had threatened to put him to death on 
his arrival. The wretched creature, however, had been 
seized with convulsions, and had died in great agony, 
having been unable to accomplish his murderous de- 
signs. 

Many persons on the Island were very kind and 
attentive to Fox, among whom was Thomas Rous, the 
father of his son-in-law. He would daily send his coach 
that George Fox might take the air without under- 
going any exertion. 

Here at Barbadoes, Fox found quite a strong body 
of Friends. Many an address he gave while on the 
Island, the meetings being largely attended. He spoke 
often on the slavery question and the people were stirred 
by his earnest words. 

Fox remained three months on the Island, Elizabeth 
Hooton dying before he left. From Barbadoes he went 
to Jamaica, where he left Solomon Eccles in charge 
and sailed for Maryland. This place he reached after 
a voyage of six or seven weeks. • 



CHAPTER XVn 

6EOB6E FOX VISITS VUSSINGEN 

** No stately pillars round them rose 
No dome was reared <m high; 
The oaks their only eolumns were, 
Their roof, the arching slqr. 
No organ's swelling note arose, 
Or vocal songs were heard. 
Their music was the passing wind. 
Or song of forest bird. 

" And when his voice fell on their ear. 
By man's lips speaking now, 
A holy fire was in their ^es, 
Pure thoughts upon tiieir brow; 
And when in silence deep and still, 
Tlieir souls all glowing were 
With heartfelt joy and peace and love, 
Itiey knew that God was there." 

S. B. Pabsokb. 

The Bowne homestead was truly a most peaceful 
one. All things moved smoothly as if on oiled hinges, 
and nothing disturbed the quiet equilibrium of the lives 
of its inmates. 

The one event of the week took place every Sunday 
(or First Day), when the people assembled from far 
and near in the small living room which had become 
their Bethel. 

The children were older now, and on these occasions 
sat with their parents in quiet, even at that early age 
learning what discipline meant. 

It was a warm June day of the year 1672. Hannah 
with her eldest daughter Elizabeth, now fourteen years 
of age, and Dorothy Farrington were busily engaged 
in the kitchen. 
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Outside nothing could be heard but the lowing of 
the cows in the field, or a rustling in the grass caused 
by the scamper of some stray dog. 

The sun shone warmly, and the air seemed heated 
almost to suffocation, but Hannah Bowne and Dorothy 
Farrington appeared to have forgotten all about the 
heat, as they worked in the large, cool kitchen, with 
its half-closed shutters. The children had been sent 
off to play, and had taken shelter under an apple tree, 
which in summer ever formed a pleasant retreat for 
the little ones. 

Here they gave their small tea parties to the one 
family doll, which had in earlier days been their mother's 
bosom companion. 

This female, Arabella by name, was of Dutch an- 
cestry, and her general appearance would induce a child 
of the present day to think her somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Her body was composed of a piece of wood, the upper 
part of which formed her head; her eyes, nose and 
mouth were flattened in appearance, her general ex- 
pression betokening extreme apathy. 

Poor Arabella, having never known the use of arms 
or legs, did not miss them. To the little Bownes she 
was everything; no jointed French kid doll, clothed 
in purple and soft raiment, could have been more ex- 
quisite in their eyes than was Arabella in her green 
cotton gown, with no adornment but that of a meek and 
quiet spirit. 

To return to the kitchen and its occupants. The 
fire on the hearth had been extinguished, and the great 
pot hanging on one of the swinging cranes appeared 
to be empty. 

Nearby, the large grey cat, the pet of the faniily, 
had coiled herself up, and was dozing comfortably. On 
the heavy oaken table stood one dozen or more loaves 
of bread; thirty or forty gooseberry tarts were piled 
up on one side, while doughnuts, seed cakes and deli- 
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cately browned biscuits gave a delicious fragrance to 
the air of the room. 

Besides these, there were four glass dishes of rich 
custard, sliced beef, pork and tongue were placed on 
pewter platters, while well trussed fowls graced the 
board. 

Surely a guest of no ordinary importance was ex- 
pected. 

During the past week Hannah and Dorothy had been 
most industriously at work, and now they saw the result 
of their labour in the goodly store of eatables before 
then. i i'l l*^ 

The kitchen being set in order, the children were 
washed and dressed in their neat home-spun frocks, 
presided over by the faithful Caty and Tom. 

They were placed in a row on the stoop, being told 
not to stir from their position until permission was 
granted. 

Dorothy had that morning brought with her her gown 
of good English silk, in which when attired, with her 
freshly-laundried kerchief and cuffs, she looked very 
comely. 

Hannah appeared in her neat gown of India cotton. 

The women stood at the gate, looking up the lane. 

Father Thomas and John, both dressed in their 
Sunday best, seemed strangely moved. 

" Thinkest thou, dear heart," said John to Hannah, 
" that all is in readiness for the entertainment of our 
beloved leader, Greorge Fox, and the Friends who come 
with him?" 

" Yea, John ; Dorothy and I have all things pre- 
pared. Thou knowest truly we must on the morrow 
give of our hospitality to many people." 

" I fear," said John, " that our small room will barely 
hold the numbers who have sent word that they are 
coming. Hannah, if it be a fair day, and the assembly 
a large one, why may we not hold our meeting here 
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in the lane under the old oaks yonder? What thinkest 
thou, Dorothy, of the plan?" 

" The idea is good, brother John, and I agree most 
heartily with thee in the matter; for our Bethel is but 
small for the accommodation of the people." 

" My father, father, they are coming," called the 
fifteen-year old John. " They are just turning into 
the lane from the turnpike, and will be here directly." 

The youth had stationed himself at some distance 
from the farm gate, and could see distinctly the horse- 
men approaching. 

As the boy spoke, five men on horseback advanced, 
slackening their speed as they reached the gate 
where Hannah and Dorothy, John and his father 
stood. 

The children, suddenly subdued, waited behind their 
elders, just peeping out now and then to see what was 
going on. 

George Fox, the foremost rider, slowly alighted, 
saluting the kind friends, and introduced to them his 
four companions, Robert Widders, James Lancaster, 
George Pallesin and John Jay. 

" Thou seest," said Fox, " we are five in number, 
but knowing so well thy reputation for hospitality, 
John Bowne, we ventured to take advantage of it. Thy 
fame as a good host has spread even to Old England's 
shores," and the piercing grey eyes laughed as they 
looked into John's honest blue ones. 

" Art not thou and thy friends weary, George Fox? " 
said John Bowne. " There is a couch in this room we 
call our Bethel. Here canst thou rest after thy long 
ride. Thy four friends, Hannah, my good wife, will 
find accommodations for elsewhere." 

" I think I will harken to thy good advice, that I 
may be made ready to meet with the people. The day 
is sultry, but this room being cool and refreshing is 
pleasant to my senses. I find I am not strong as when 
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I last saw thee in London. The long imprisonment in 
Lancaster was somewhat hard on my mortal frame ; but 
God be praised, it is over now. Thou, thyself, John 
Bowne, hast experienced some trials." 

" Yea, that I have," answered his host. " But now 
I must leave thee, later will we talk more of this matter. 
I hope the mosquitoes and the flies will not molest thee; 
they are great torments to us this season." 

"I thank thee for thy care, but I doubt not sleep 
will drive all thoughts of winged insects from me. I 
have, however, felt their sting, and I journeyed hither 
from Oyster Bay." 

The host left his tired friend in the quiet room, and 
hastened to the bam, to see what his son had done with 
the horses. 

He found the beasts well cared for, champing their 
hay, while the faithful negro servant stood by and 
watched them. Returning to the house, John helped 
Hannah in her preparations for the supper. 

The table with its snowy cloth was placed in the 
large, airy kitchen. Fresh rolls of golden butter and 
neatly cut slices of bread graced the board. 

Dorothy, with her tasteful fingers, had filled two 
large blue jars with lovely daisies, buttercups, pretty 
yellow roses and foxgloves. There were great platters 
of cold meats, curds and sweetmeats. The children 
stood in a row near the table, touching nothing, but 
tasting all in imagination. Even little Samuel, five 
years of age, peered curiously through the fiddle-back 
chairs. 

The pewter plates shone like silver, and the two- 
pronged forks and turned-back knives seemed only 
waiting to be used. At last at six o'clock all was in 
readiness and John hastened to summon his guests to 
the meal. Before long they were seated round the 
table, while with bent heads silently the Divine blessing 
was invoked. 
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Supper being over, the children were bidden to say 
good-night, and as they shyly approached George Fox, 
he laid his hand on their heads and blessed them. 

By this time many of the neighbours had begun to 
assemble, " it being yet," as Hannah said, " but early 
candle-light." The room was soon filled to overflow- 
ing and the meeting was a very helpful one to all. 

George Fox spoke of the trials and persecutions the 
Society had endured and shewed how God had led His 
people through troublous times. Weighty testimonies 
were given, and the angels rejoiced that night over those 
who had entered the Kingdom. 

The next day being Sunday proved fair and warm. 
Before ten o'clock hundreds from far ana near had 
gathered under the oak trees in the lane, where they 
could all be sheltered from the scorching rays of the 
June sun. In' what numbers they came ! People on 
horseback and on foot, from thirty miles around. 
Quakers and many of all denominations, even Indians 
wrapped in their blankets. No law of intolerance now 
bound the once persecuted Quaker sect in the little 
village of Vlissingen. 

John Bowne was the last martyr in the New Nether- 
lands, and now all could worship God as they chose. 

Along the sides of the lane, the horses were tied to 
the fences. The great trees swayed their branches and 
whispered, " Come, come, come." 

No bell announced the service, no grand organ peals 
or anthems were heard. The chirp of the crickets and 
the song of the birds were the only music. 

" 'Tis eleven by our clock, John," said Hannah, " the 
assembly is great, and the Friends are ready to sit in 
quiet." 

"Yes, Dear Heart; I pray thee summon the chil- 
dren; our father hath gone to his room." 

Hannah did as John requested, and the children two 
by two walked sedately before their parents. Only 
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John remained behind to give his young strong arm 
to his grandfather, and watched to see that he did not 
stumble, as they made their way across the lane. 

Before many minutes all were seated on the grassy 
bank under the trees. Greorge Fox rose, and in his 
rich, solemn voice said: 

" Let us wait on the Lord." Some time passed, the 
stillness being broken in u;>on by the voice of their 
leader as he talked with his Creator. The man's face 
shone with a strange unearthly light and, as Moses 
spoke with God on Mount Horeb, so he seemed lifted 
up above the people. Earth was forgotten as for 
some moments they bowed at the Mercy Seat. 

After the wonderful prayer was concluded, many gave 
mi^ty testimonies. 

James Lancaster then addressed the meeting. He 
spoke of those of their number who had sealed their faith 
with their blood — ^those who now formed a part of the 
great army of martyrs who stood before the throne of 
God — ^those " who had come out of great tribulations, 
who had washed their robes and made them white." 

Greorge Fox then again rose, saying: 

" Dear Friends and brethren in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in whom you have life, peace, and salvation. Walk in 
Him who is your Heavenly Rock and Fortress, who 
hath all power in heaven and earth given unto him. 

"Let your faith stand in this power which is over 
all from everlasting to everlasting; that in the Holy 
Heavenly wisdom of God, ye may be preserved and 
kept to God's glory, out of all snares and temptations. 
They that believed are entered into rest and have 
ceased from their own works, as God did from His. 
Now this rest is everlasting rest in Christ, the eternal 
Son of God. They that believe are entered into Christ, 
their eternal Rest in whom they have life and peace 
with God. And now may the Lord God Almighty pre- 
serve you, give you dominion in His power and spirit 
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and keep you* evermore in Christ your Rest and 
Peace." 

He then spoke of the great pardon granted unto the 
Seal by King Charles. " Four hundred of our people/' 
said he, " who for six or seven years have been sepa- 
rated from their families, enduring starvation and im- 
prisonment, are now free. Rejoice, rejoice, my people, 
the time of your redemption draweth nigh. The plague 
and the great fire have swept over London, but God was 
in the pestilence, and the Lord was in the flames. 
Jehovah hath not forsaken His people." 

The strong, earnest voice ceased, the people sat as 
if spellbound. As they looked around them at the 
trees, the green grass under their feet, dotted with wild 
flowers, all nature appeared the same ; but each man and 
woman felt that there had come into their lives on that 
June day something which the world could never take 
away. 

** From mind to mind, in streams of joy, 
The holy influence spreads ; 
'Tis peace, 'tis praise, without alloy. 
For God that influence sheds." 

** And all was still and silent long — 
Nor dared one note to raise, 
'Till burst the vast ecstatic song. 
And Heaven was filled with praise." 

Never again would assembled multitude hear the 
pleading voice of the noble man their leader, never 
again to many would the invitation come as it had 
come that day. Strong hearts with grief were melted, 
men who had never prayed bowed in the dust before 
their Maker. Strong men wept like children, women 
buried their faces in their hands and prayed. It was 
a time never to be forgotten, for many hundred tired, 
weary, sinful souls that day found rest. 

After the meeting was over, all were invited to par- 
take of John and Hannah Bowne's hospitality, al- 
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though many had brought their luncheon with them, for 
as John said, the Saviour never sent the multitude away 
hungry. He made the people sit down in groups on the 
grass while they partook of the many good things. 
Truly they had more than twelve loaves and five small 
fishes, and I fancy that not even one basket could have 
been filled with the fragments that remained. 

In the evening another great gathering was held and 
then their leader bade them all farewell — his closing 
words being, "Fear ye not, little flock, it is your 
Father's good pleasure to give you the Kingdom." He 
then, retired to the house across the lane. 

Many followed, asking for advice and it was not 
until after midnight that the last person had departed — 
and the house was once more silent. 

" So giveth He His beloved sleep." 

Early in the morning George Fox went on his way 
with his friends; John and Hannah Bowne followed 
their guests to the little gate on the lane, bidding 
them " God si>eed." 

As the five men rode away, John turned to his wife 
and said softly: 

" Hannah, Dear Heart, I feel as if this holy man 
hath left a benediction behind him. Our home will be 
more hallowed than ever before, and bearing our daily 
cross cheerfully, we must be drawn heavenward." 

A happy meeting took place at Bristol on the 4th 
of March, 1673, when George Fox and his good wife 
Margaret were again united after the long weary months 
of hardship and anxiety. Margaret was accompanied 
by her two daughters and her son-in-law, Thomas Lower. 
At Bristol they were joined by John Rous, William 
Penn, with his sweet wife Gulielma, and others of the 
Society and in George Fox's words, they "had some 
glorious powerful meetings in the old town." 

Before returning home they visited William Penn 
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and his wife at their beautiful home at Rickmansworth 
in Hertfordshire, where they remained for some days, 
talking over with Penn his many new plans concerning 
the colony he hoped at no distant future to establish 
in America. 

George Fox wanted much to visit his aged mother 
before going to Swarthmoor — so they proceeded to 
Worcestershire, holding on the way many large meetings. 
One evening as they were sitting in the house of a friend 
at Amscot, in Worcestershire, two constables entered, 
arresting George Fox and Thomas Lower and carrying 
them oflf to jail. The offence being that they had held 
a large meeting in a neighbour's bam, the attendance 
at the Episcopal church being thus lessened. 

Poor Fox, when he found that there was no hope 
of their being pardoned, asked some friends who were 
present to accompany his beloved and sorrowing wife 
to her home in Swarthmoor. 

He and Thomas Lower were taken off to Worcester 
jail, there to await trial. 

Shortly afterward Fox sent a letter to his wife, 
hoping to cheer her in this new sorrow. It ran as 
follows : 

" Deae Heaet : — Thou seemedst to be a little grieved 
when I was speaking of prisons, and when I was taken. 
Be content with the Will of God. For when I was 
at John Rous' at Kingston, I had a foresight of my 
being taken prisoner, and when I was at Bray Doiley's 
at Oxfordshire, as I sat at supper, I saw I was taken, 
and I saw I had a suffering to undergo. But the Lord's 
power is over all; blessed be His Holy Name for ever. 

Geoege Fox." 

George Fox demanded why they were arrested, as 
the cause given was of a most light order and very 
unsatisfactory. 
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Lord Windsor had been appealed to by Margaret 
Fox, but no notice at first seemed to be taken of her 
letter. The clerical influence was against the Friends, 
as well as that of the Magistrates. Thomas Lower's 
brother, Dr. Lower, was a physician to King Charles 
and he wrote to Henry Saville, the younger brother 
of Lord Windsor, asking him to do what he could for 
the cause of the two persecuted Quakers. He also sent 
a letter to his brother Thomas, which would have re- 
leased him, but as it never mentioned George Fox, his 
father-in-law, Thomas Lower refused to accept it. He 
was too noble a man to desert his companion at this 
trying time. 

At last the prisoners were both examined and the 
oath tendered, but George Fox would of course not 
swear. 

The court told Thomas Lower he might go, but they 
must retain George Fox in prison. 

" Why should you detain my father? " he asked. 

" If you do not consent, we will tender you the oath 
also and send you to your father," they brutally 
replied. 

Lower answered, " You can do as you think fit, but 
whether you send me or not, I intend to go and wait 
on my father, for that is now my business in the 
country." 

" Had I not cause, Mr. Lower," replied the magis- 
trate, " to send you to prison, having, as you had, 
such a great meeting that the parson of the parish com- 
plained to me he hath lost the greater part of his 
parishioners, so that when he comes among them he 
hath scarcely any auditors left." 

" I have heard," replied Thomas Lower, " that the 
priest of the parish comes seldom to visit his par- 
ishioners, but once or twice it may be, twice in a year, to 
gather up his tithes, that it was but charity in my 
father to visit such a forlorn flock." 
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The priest of the flock was present, but Lower did 
not know it. The man was of course very angry. 

At the close of the year our two friends were sent 
to London, the case was carried before the Court of 
the King's Bench. The trial of Fox was ordered to 
take place at Worcester and the matter continued un- 
settled, for George Fox could not obtain his pardon 
in any legal ordinary way. 

Soon the long strain told upon the enfeebled body 
of Fox and he was taken very ill, Margaret, his faith- 
ful wife, nursing him most tenderly. When her hus- 
band was convalescent, Margaret went herself to the 
King to plead for her good man, but Charles told her 
she must leave such unpleasant things to the chancellor. 
The faithful woman saw the chancellor, who said that 
the only thing to be done was to give George Fox a free 
pardon. 

Fox felt that he was not free to accept such a pardon, 
as he had done nothing wrong, and said : 

" I would rather have lain in prison all my life than 
have come out in any way dishonourable to the Truth." 

William Perni worked actively for his noble friend, 
doing all he could. 

Nothing now lay before Fox but to have the validity 
of his indictment tried before the judges. 

George Fox was thus taken to London, and being 
weak after his long illness, employed a counsel by the 
name of Corbett to plead for him. 

The judge felt that Fox could be pardoned, but 
Corbett raised the question whether it was legal to 
imprison any one under Statute of Praemunire for 
refusing to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

At last the able counsel carried the day. 

" You have, Corbett, won yourself a great deal of 
honour by the way you have pleaded George Fox's 
cause in court," said the judge. 

This trial and the decision which pronounced George 
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Fox's imprisonment as illegal, was one which touched 
the liberty of Englishmen and did much for the nation. 

It was then decided that a jury was not liable to 
be punished for finding a verdict obnoxious to the 
judges, as they were in the case of the King. 

Fox had been imprisoned one year and two months 
all for this cause. 

The poor man sought rest and quiet in his peaceful 
home in Lancaster, resting on the way thither at the 
house of his son-in-law, John Rous, at Kingston. A 
letter written by Sarah Fell at this time to her mother 
is most interesting and reads as follows: 

" Sarah Fell to her Mother. 

" *th mo., 1675. 

" Dear Mother : — ^We received thine with our dear 
father's yesterday with great joy and gladness on 
several accounts. As for what thou mentions about 
sister Susan's staying with sister Rous, for our parts 
we freely leave it to you to do as you see fit and 
convenient, and shall (continue) as we have done, to 
do our utmost to supply her place in her absence. 
But I take it that it will lie more upon sister Rachel 
than in me, and she is very willing to leave it to you 
and will, I doubt not, perform to the full, having 
manifested her abundant care, diligence and frugality 
in your absence, and being very able to go through her 
business, having a copious capacity. We need say 
no more, only that we shall be very glad to see sister 
Susan, when the Lord orders it, and also we do believe 
her company to sister Rous will be very acceptable 
and needful in brother's absence, so what you will do 
will be with our consent. 

" We do desire to know, as soon as thou can tell 
us, when we may expect you with our dear father, this 
for several reasons that thou may well (understand). 
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Thou shouldst buy a cask of wine of what sort thou 
judgest father likes best, for we have only cider and 
March beer bottled up, also, you should buy us some 
ancliovies, some olives, and two larding needles, and 
some oranges and lemons, and what else you think fit. 
Pray let us know some certainty of your coming, as soon 
as you can. We are all well, and our endeared love 
and duty is to thee and our dear father, and ever dear 
love to our sisters and cousins. We cannot but admire 
Bethiah's writing and that she is so active and in- 
genuojis. 

" This is all at present, from thy dear daughter, 

" Saeah Feu,." 

Fox had never visited Swarthmoor Hall since his 
marriage and all the gentry called to pay their respects 
and welcome the new Master of Swarthmoor. Here 
in this peaceful place Fox rested, spending his time in 
arranging the many valuable manuscripts which have 
come down to us. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BARCIAY AT HEBVOBDEN ABBEY 

"Die reinen Frauen stehn im Ldi>en, 

Wie Rosen in dem dunklen Laub, 
Auf ihren Wiinschen, ihrem Streben 

Liegt noch der feinste Bltitenstaub. 
In ihrer Welt ist Iceine Fehle, 
1st alles ruhig, voll und weich; 
Der Blick in eine Frauenseele 
Ist wie der Blick ins Himmelreich." 

RODENBERO. 

"Gestern liebt' ich, 
Heute leid' ich, 
Morgen sterb* ich; 
Dennoch denk' ich 
Heute und morgen, 
Gern an gestern." 

Lebsu^g. 

" Tante, Lady Elizabeth,'' a childish voice ex- 
claimed, "Where art thou, dear Tante? I have been 
seeking for thee everywhere, in the corridors, and in 
thy chamber, but could find thee not. Gretchen, the 
maid, said I might perchance seek thee here under the 
trees." 

" I am truly glad thou art come," answered Eliza- 
beth, as she spoke laying down her needles and the 
half finished stocking which she had been knitting. 
" I was growing weary of my own thoughts and longed 
to see thy dear face. But, Mary love, hast thou no 
tasks to perform? This is the time for thy French 
lesson. Is the hour for study so soon over? " 

" Dear Tante, knowest thou not that to-day is my 
birthday, that I am just eight years of age to-day? 
Nurse says so, and, surely, she must know." 

200 
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"Why, Mary, sweetheart, thy old Tante will soon 
forget everything, when she even overlooketh her little 
one's birthday. Come here, child, lay thy head on 
Tante Elizabeth's shoulder, and she will tell thee how it 
was, when, eight years ago to-day, God sent thee by one 
of His angels to us. Thou didst come when our hearts 
were very sad. The clouds were so heavy and dark, 
we could not see the angels, but on their wings they 
brought sunshine, and made everything very different 
in the castle. Only five summers had passed over thy 
head when God sent His messengers again. This time 
they brought nothing in their hands but great white 
lilies. We call them Oester Blumen, and, at Easter 
time, we place them on the altar in commemoration of 
our Blessed Saviour's rising from the dead. Last year 
thou didst learn a pretty verse. Dost thou remember 
it, child?" 

'* Friih morgans, da die Sonn' auf geht 
Mein Heiland, Christus, aufersteht; 
Vertrieben ist der Stinden Nacht, 
Licht, Heil und Leben, wiederbracht. 
Hallelujah!" 

" It is so beautiful, Tante Elizabeth, but tell me 
more about my mother and the angels." 

"Yea, little one, thou shalt hear all. As I have 
said, the angels came one day, carrying in their hands 
the pure white lilies. They stood beside the mother's 
couch and, stretching out their hands, they touched 
her forehead with the lilies. The perfume was so 
sweet that thy mother fell asleep. Then the angels 
lifted her tenderly on their bright wings, and flew away 
to God, leaving thee and myself all alone here below. 
Thy beloved mother was my dearest friend. In truth 
she was a younger sister to me. Thy father, we think, 
God called away to Heaven, and thy mother longed 
to follow, that she might be with him there. Thou 
didst come to earth five years before the angels 
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stopped for her. She was so troubled, little one, about 
thy future, and, as I knelt beside her bed, she asked 
me to take thee for my child, and some time to bring 
thee with me up to the new home in Heaven where she 
was going. Of a truth she desired thee to love the 
Blessed Jesus. Hast thou thought about it all, all 
that God has done for thee during these eight years of 
thy Ufe?" 

The child nestled more closely to her adopted mother. 
Her long, golden curls rested on Elizabeth's shoulder, 
and the large, blue eyes filled with tears, while the lips 
quivered as she said softly : 

" I am, dear Tante, trying so very, very hard. But 
will I never see my angel mother here on earth again? 
Can she not fly down to visit me on my birthday? Has 
she so much to do up in Heaven that Grod will not let 
her come down to see her little girl? I long to see 
her, Tante, oh, so much." 

Elizabeth tried to comfort the child, and pressed her 
closely to her warm, loving heart. The wee lassie had 
become like her own, a precious trust, and she had 
spared neither time nor expense in doing what her 
loving hands found to do. 

" Thy angel mother thou wilt see some day, love. 
She is even now looking down and blessing thee. Never 
forget that, Bliimchen. Dost thou not see how blue 
the heavens are to-day? And the fleecy clouds hang 
but as a veil between. Blue means love, and thus thou 
seest God's love is ever over us. He will not forget His 
little Mary, for I know truly He has much work for 
her to do — for the little feet and hands, for the little 
heart and head.'' 

" Countess de Home hath talked with me about wait- 
ing upon the good Gt)d." 

" Yea, child, we must wait and trust," said Elizabeth 
softly. 

The child was ever like a sunbeam to the Princess, 
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and, after a weary day of hard work, it rested her to 
talk with the little one, for the life of the Abbess of 
Hervorden was no idle one. Often she would have fifty 
letters or more to write. Her time was spent in seeking 
out the poor and distressed and relieving their wants, 
stinting herself that she might give to those who needed 
it. She spread no sumptuous table; there was enough 
and to spare. Here with her friends Anne von Schiir- 
man and the Countess de Home, she worked and 
laboured faithfully. 

But we must return to little Mary. 

"Tante, may I gather a few of the purple plums 
that are fallen under the great tree in the garden? 
I desire much to visit Alice, the poor lame girl of 
whom thou hast told me not a little." 

" Yes, love," replied Elizabeth, a bright smile break- 
ing over her face. " Thou canst spend no happier 
birthday than one in which self is forgotten, and some- 
thing done for another more needy, on whom fortune 
hath not smiled. Run away, child, and gather the 
plums, also pluck a few flowers, and put them in the 
little basket which thou wilt find hanging in the clois- 
ters." 

Mary embraced her dear friend, and ran happily 
away to do as she was bidden, not hearing the words, 
" God bless her," that the Princess whispered softly 
to herself. 

Mary had only just gone when the shrubbery was 
parted, and a tall, manly form stood before the Abbess. 

" Thou knowest me not. Princess Elizabeth, Lady 
Abbess of Hervorden ; I am thy distant kinsman, Robert 
Barclay, son of Colonel David Barclay of Ury, Murray- 
shire." 

" Ah, surely ! " replied the Princess. " I remember 
your noble father well, and you, cousin, I have learnt 
to know through your several books, one of which I 
was only this morning perusing." 
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As she spoke, she took from the table a volume 
covered with sheepskin, entitled "Truth Cleared of 
Calumnies," and begging him to be seated, she said, 
" You have become a convert to the Quaker sect, Mr- 
Barclay, and your father, is he also of the same belief? 
Your books I find most interesting and instructive. 
I have formed a clearer idea of the doctrines of the 
Friends from this volume,'' alluding to the one in her 
hand, " * Apology for True Christian Divinity as Held 
by the People called Quakers.' Your other works, too, 
I have enjoyed, * A Catechism and Confession of Faith,' 
* Two Controversial Treatises,' * Anarchy of the Ran- 
ters.' The sect is growing wonderfully." 

" In Holland it appeareth to have taken deep root," 
said Barclay meditatively. 

" The primitive Quakers," continued the Princess, 
" it seems to me, are the Quietists, who, with their 
master, Jean de Labadie, arose after the subsiding of 
the Armenian controversy. In 1650 the good priest 
became a Protestant, his one aim and desire being that 
the apostolic religion should be restored. He was truly 
an earnest man and gained many followers, among 
whom were my dear friends the Lady Anna Maria von 
Schiirman and the Countess de Home. In the year 
1669 the good man, having been persecuted in Am- 
sterdam, and afterward expelled by his Majesty Leo- 
pold, I invited him to make his home here at Hereford, 
where he remained until two years ago, when hard fate 
again drove him forth to seek a home elsewhere. In 
1674, the same year, he sought refuge in Bre^len, and 
afterward in Altona, where he died." 

" Truly the history of Jean de Labadie is one of 
much interest," said Barclay. " But tell me, noble 
kinswoman, more about the doctrines of his followers, 
who called themselves Labadists." 

" The sect," answered Elizabeth, " do not differ 
greatly from the Reformed Church, adhering to its 
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doctrinal symbols. They are Mystics who seek for a 
form of life more than that of doctrine. They support 
themselves by the labour of their hands, as the eariy 
disciples did, and have all things in common. From 
what I have read of your writings, Mr. Robert Barclay, 
I should most truly judge that our ideas concerning 
the inner light, which we say can alone make clear 
the Word of God, are not unlike those held by your 
people. At first were you not called * The Children of 
Light ' ? I am a Labadist myself, you see, and thus have 
great sympathy with the doctrines of the Quaker. We 
do not believe in the baptism of infants or in the keeping 
sacred of holy days, and you and your people think 
somewhat the same on these matters. I pray you tell 
me, good cousin, more as to your belief." 

" That will I most gladly do," answered Barclay, 
" and that I may the better expound to you my views, 
permit me to read some words from one of my books." 

He took from his pocket a volume, and opening it, 
read the following : 

" We believe in the immediate revelation of the Holy 
Spirit. The testimony of the Spirit is that alone by 
which the true knowledge of God hath been, is, and can 
only be, revealed; who, as by the moving of His own 
Spirit He coverted the Chaos of this world into that 
wonderful Order wherein it was in the beginning, and 
created man a living soul to rule and govern it, so 
that by the same Spirit He hath manifested Himself 
all along unto the sons of men, both Patriarchs, 
Prophets and Apostles; which revelations of God by 
the Spirit, whether by outward voices, dreams, or in- 
ward objective manifestations in the heart, were of 
old the formal object of their faith and remain yet 
so to be, — since the object of the Saints' faith is the 
same in all ages, though set forth under divers admin- 
istrations. The inner light illuminating men and 
women and filling them full of the knowledge of God, 
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is not natural Reason. That Man, as he is a rational 
creature, hath Reason as a natural faculty of his soul, 
we deny not ; for this is a property natural and essential 
to him, by which he can know and learn many arts 
and sciences, beyond what any other cmimal can do 
by the mere animal principle. Neither do we deny that 
by this rational principle Man may apprehend in his 
brain, and in the notion, a knowledge of God and 
spiritual things ; yet, that not being the right organ, it 
cannot profit him toward salvation^ but rather hin- 
dereth.'' 

" But what of the Scriptures? '* said Elizabeth. 

"From these revelations of the Spirit of Grod to 
the saints," said Barclay, " have proceeded the Scrip- 
tures of Truth, which contain (1) A faithful historical 
account of the actings of God's people in divers ages, 
with many singular and remarkable providences attend- 
ing them; (2) A prophetical account of several things, 
whereof some are already past and some yet to come; 
(3) A full and ample account of all the chief principles 
of Christ. 

" We wish," continued Barclay, " to pay no tithes, 
to have no steeple houses as places of worship, or any 
hireling to preach unto us. We may only speak as 
the Spirit gives us utterance. We have no creed or 
forms of prayer, and, like the Labadists, do not be- 
lieve that baptism or sacramentiJ communion are neces- 
sary. From what you quote from your books, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, I should be led to believe that the 
Quaker principles were founded on the * Sermon on 
the Mount.' We take no oath; our yea and nay 
must suffice." 

" I like the pronouns, thee and thou, as your people 
use them, but I cannot see the need for forbidding the 
removal of the hat, it being but a simple courtesy." 

" To God, noble kinswoman, must we alone pay hom- 
age. We also consider war as unlawful, and it is our 
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rule to bear with patience all injuries, doing what little 
we can for the suffering around us." 

" Mr. Fox, your leader, I greatly desire to see and 
shall hope for that pleasure at no very distant day." 

" But thou. Princess Elizabeth, being a person of 
rank and honour, art a true and helpful friend to the 
Quietists as well as Quakers." 

" If you speak, good cousin, of the honour of being 
allied with kings and princes, and of that being a help, 
I can truly assure you it helpeth me not. If they were 
goodly as well as great, the honour was great; but if 
you know as well as I what greatness was, you would 
value less the honour." 

" Ah ! noble Princess, I have heard that thou doest 
much for the distressed, and for thy goodness thou 
wilt be rewarded." 

" Wert there not many beside those of your sect, 
who also suffered persecution and imprisonment, but 
who, under the Great Seal in 1672, were pardoned? I 
have been much interested in reading of Master John 
Bunyan who was for seven years in Bedford jail. Of 
a truth that book of his * The Pilgrim's Progress ' is 
well written, and merits some attention. He must be 
also a man of wit, as I heard that one of your people 
visited him in prison, and told him they had been look- 
ing for him all over England, as they had a message 
for him from the Lord. Bunyan replied, * If the Lord 
had sent you, you would not have needed to take such 
trouble to find me out, for He knows I have been in 
Bedford jail this seven years past.' Surely God must 
have detained him in the prison house that he might 
write that book. Think you not so ? " 

" Yes, verily, God's ways are not our ways, and are 
past finding out," said Barclay solemnly. " I have 
come hither to visit some of our people, desiring much 
to strengthen their hands, lifting up those that fall." 

" It is surely a good work. But you, cousin, must 
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be somewhat weary after your long journey hither. 
Let us hasten into the castle that we may find refresh- 
ment for the body. Later would I hear from you words 
that would refresh my soul." 

The Princess Elizabeth gracefully rose, and Rol^rt 
Barclay followed the stately figure into the castle. 
After a generous repast Elizabeth led the way to her 
favourite seat in the garden, where her guest had found 
her that morning. They took their places under one 
of the grand old trees. It was Barclay who broke the 
silence. 

" I have of a truth a favour to ask of thee. My 
father is now in Tolbooth prison, in Aberdeen, with 
thirty others of our Society, and I would find favour 
with the King that he may pardon the noble old man, 
granting a release." 

" You bring sad news, if this be true. Colonel David 
Barclay as a soldier and patriot has ever been spoken 
of most highly. My mother often told me of the time 
when he, the young Laird, entered as a volunteer the 
army of the Protestant Uniop under Gustavus Adol- 
phus, where through his bravery he became elevated to 
the rank of Major." 

" Yea, thou speakest the truth. In the civil wars 
he became a Colonel, having entrusted to his command 
the shires of Ross, Sutherland and Caithness. Then 
too in Parliament he added glory to his name by plead- 
ing the cause of the nobility and gentry of Scotland, 
whose estates had been confiscated. His honesty, his 
Christ-like love for the lost world is known to all. I am 
verily not ashamed of my father's name, nor of his 
deeds of valour. But to me the greatest of all is the 
struggle he has had with religious intolerance since 
the year 1667 when he became a Quaker. My mother's 
death had impressed him greatly and shortly afterward, 
while in Scotland, he heard a sermon preached by the 
Laird of Swintoune, a member of our Society and a man 
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of great influence. My father then felt that if the 
Lord Jesus Christ had a church of true followers on 
earth, those whom the other societies in derision called 
Quakers must be that church. His courage was great, 
and before the world he came out and confessed himself 
to be one of the sect. Thou must needs know, noble 
kinswoman, how coldly the world looked upon him. Per- 
secution and imprisonment and the loss of friends were 
before him, but, like the good soldier of the Cross 
that he was, clad in the whole armour of God, he 
went forth to conquer, his mind clothed with a meek 
and quiet spirit." 

" I thank you, Mr. Barclay, for telling me these 
details and will do all in my power to obtain his release. 
God helping me, I will before your departure write a 
letter to my brother Rupert, asking him to use in- 
fluence in the matter. The Prince at the present is 
leading a somewhat retired life, devoting his time to 
chemical, mechanical and physical researches. The new 
art, or what is called engraving on mezzotento, claims 
much of his attention. But I know he will do what 
he can in this matter. Your noble father has been cast 
into one of the vilest prison houses, and his sufi^erings 
must be great.'* 

" Truly, they are, but no word of complaint is ever 
heard to pass from his lips. He doth but daily comfort 
and console those who are his fellow prisoners.'' 

" Our German poet Lessing says," replied Elizabeth ; 

" * Was die innere Stimme spricht 
Das lauschet die hoffende Seele.' " 

" And our English poet says, * Truth is the highest 
thing that man may keep,' ' and the truth shall make 
us free,' " he added in a low voice. 

Just then the conversation was interrupted by the 
approach of two persons, the Lady Anna Maria Schiir- 
man and Countess de Home. After formal intro- 
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ductions the party were seated and a most inspiring and 
interesting conversation followed. 

Barclay was asked by Elizabeth to set forth his 
Quaker doctrines that her friends might hear the good 
words which she had so greatly enjoyed in the morn- 
ing. He told of the energy of their leader, Greorge 
Fox, and of all that he had endured and of the light 
and gospel truth that had passed from the open door- 
way of Swarthmoor Hall to the outside world. The 
Lady Anna Maria Schiirman then asked Barclay if he 
knew aught of Miguel Molinos, the Spanish Quietist 
leader, who was preaching at that time, causing serious 
discussions on the spiritual religion. Barclay answer- 
ing in the affirmative, said, " I am greatly interested 
in this man, believing that he hath been sent by 
God." 

" He liveth more like the monk Eckart of two cen- 
turies past," said Anna Maria Schiirman, " for he 
directs, through his large correspondence, the devotional 
life of many of the societies of praying people. In 
Naples, I have read he hath twenty thousand followers. 
There are thousands in Rome as well and even the 
Pope is said to favour his views." 

" It is no new doctrine," answered Barclay, " being 
taught in former years by John Tanler, Henry Suso, 
Theresa of Spain and Catherine of Sienna. Miguel 
Molinos' great book I have read. It is called * Guida 
Spirituale.' Molinos believes with us that in prayer 
we must draw the mind away from all earthly images 
to form an act of faith, and to go humbly before God, 
sunk into a silent waiting, letting the Lord act upon 
us that we may follow the inner counsel." 

" The Jesuits, I hear," said Elizabeth, " have taken 
a stand against him, as they fear the new views may 
strengthen the effect of superstition which has hereto- 
fore governed the minds of the people." 

" I too," said Barclay, " know much of the Jesuits, 
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having received my education at their college in Paris, 
where my uncle was chaplain. I had scarcely got out 
of my childhood when I was sent among these Papists ; 
and my immature capacity not being able to withstand 
the insinuations that were used to pn)selyte me, I be- 
came defiled with pollutions thereof, and continued 
therein for a time, until it pleased God, through His 
love and mercy, to deliver me and give me a clear 
understanding of the evil of that way." 

" I hope they will not spin their fine web around 
Miguel MoUnos. It is a confiict of obedience and faith 
against freedom and reason. Absolute truth with them 
is not revealed, but the Cross must conquer in the end. 

* In hoc spero.' But surely that reminds me of a mat- 
ter of which I would speak." 

" I listen gladly," answered Barclay. 

The Princess remained in thought for a moment and 
then said: 

" Nay, another time when you return hither I will 
speak of the matter. Silence is often golden; for the 
present, it is better that my lips remain sealed." 

Barclay stayed at the castle several days, and during 
that time learned to admire and respect the noble woman 
who so faithfully did those things that her hands found 
to do. The little Mary interested him greatly, and 
he saw that Elizabeth was deeply attached to the golden- 
haired lassie. She called the child her ward, but told 
no particulars of the little one's history. Indeed, he 
noticed she seemed strangely silent on the subject and 
so concluded it wiser to further no remark. At last 
the time of Barclay's visit drew to a close, and on the 
day of his departure he placed in Elizabeth's hands a 
volume bound in vellum. 

" I have for thee, noble kinswoman, a gift which 
perchance may find favour in thy eyes. It doth but 
show my esteem and gratitude, and is a poem entitled 

* Paradise Regained,' written by John Milton. Thou 
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knowest the poor blind poet pcussed away from earth 
but two years since." 

" The life of the man hath ever interested me greatly,'* 
said Elizabeth, " and I have longed to own this book,'* 
fixing her eyes on the one in her hand. 

"A dear friend of mine, named Thomas Ellwood, 
one of our Society, acted as John Milton's amanuensis. 
He was naught but a country lad and learned to know 
the poet through the Alderman Isaac Pennington, who 
was also a Quaker. Truly, it was Thomas Ellwood 
who suggested to the blind poet * Paradise Regained.* 
Hast thou read any of * Samson Agonites '? It is bound 
in the same volume with this * Paradise Regained.' " 

" Nay, that I have not seen, but I hear it highly 
spoken of by many. Hath the poem * Paradise Re- 
gained ' so great a name as * Paradise Lost ' ? " 

" * Paradise Regained ' must ever be better," said 
Barclay. " It was written by John Milton after he 
had escaped from the plague-stricken London, while 
quietly living in the little town of Chalfont St. Giles 
in Buckinghamshire. There, undisturbed in the silence 
of country life, he received his inspiration. It was 
Thomas Ellwood, who after reading his * Paradise 
Lost,' said to Milton, * Thou hast much here about 
Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to say of Paradise 
Found'?" 

" The blind poet, I hear, suffered at the time of the 
great fire," said Elizabeth, " not seeing, not knowing 
for three days and nights where the conflagration would 
stop. It was raging within a quarter of a mile from 
his house in Artillery Walk." 

" Samson's soliloquy on his own blindness is one of 
the noblest things ever written and shows most forcibly 
the blind's poet's feelings." 

" How he must have suffered ! Can you not read me 
a few of the lines, Mr. Barclay.? I would gladly hear 
them." 
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Barclay then stretched out his hand for the volume 
he had given Elizabeth, and read the following: 

" But, chief of aU, 
O loss of sight, of thee I must complain, . 
Blind among enemies! O worse than chains. 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age I 
Light, ttie prime work of God, to me is extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased. 
Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me: 
They creep, yet see; I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors or without, still as a fool 
In power of others, never in my own, — 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half, 
O dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 
Irrevocably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day ! 
O first-created beam, and thou great Word, 
* Let there be light, and light was over all,' 
Why am I thu5 bereaved thy prime decree? 

" My thoughts portend 
That these dark orbs no more shall treat with light. 
Nor the other light of life continue long, 
But yield to double darkness nigh at hand; 
So much I feel my genial spirits droop. 
My hopes all flat: Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself. 
My race of glory run, and race of shame. 
And I shall shortly be with thee at rest." 

After Barclay had concluded, Elizabeth softly said: 
" The words of the poem echo in my mind and will 
never be forgotten. Surely the, blind poet * is now with 
them that rest, his race of glory run.' His conception 
is wondrous and the whole poem noble, strong and 
beautiful. The rhyme tragedies of Master Dryden, Sir 
Robert Howard and others cannot with this compare. 
I have before me, Mr. Barclay, a great treat in store. 
Surely the world never could have realised the gifts 
of Master John Milton." 

" It is ever so in life, nobly lady. Perchance in the 
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dim future others may crown the blind poet with the 
laurels we refuse to place on his silver locks.'* 

So the conversation ended. Barclay shortly after 
took his departure from Hervorden and the kind friends 
there. 



CHAPTER XIX 

BABCLAT IN TOLBOOTH PRISON 

" Hard ta feel the stranger's scoff. 
Hard the old friends falling off, 

Hard to learn forgiving; 
But the Lord His own rewards. 
And His love with theirs accords. 

Warm and fresh and loving. 

*' Through the dark suid stormy night. 
Faith beholds a feeble light. 

Up the blackness strea^g; 
Knowing God's own time is best. 
In a patient hope I rest. 

For the full day breaking! 

" So the laird of Ury said. 
Turning slow his horse's head 

Towards the Tolbooth prison; 
Where through iron grates he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen!" 

WHrrriE*. 

On Robert Barclay's return to London, he delivered 
to Prince Rupert the letter which had been givei^ to him 
by his sister, Princess Elizabeth. At this time the cava- 
lier was suffering much in health, but was able to use his 
influence, procuring the pardon of Colonel David Bar- 
clay, who was soon set at liberty. In Aberdeen the 
release was considered a great triumph for the Barclays, 
but, as the same relentless law against conventicles still 
continued, the magistrate determined to put a stop to 
the meetings. One day they found the Friends as- 
sembled for service and carried away Robert Barclay 
and others to Tolbooth prison. But the tongues of the 
prisoners were not tied. Crowds would collect under 
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their windows, listening to the preaching of Robert 
Barclay and his friends. 

At last the authorities, becoming angry, ordered the 
stubborn Quakers to be removed to another apartment, 
the only door of which opened on the sea. It was cold, 
dark and cheerless, though called by the jailer the 
chapeL The prisoners had scarcely room for their beds, 
and they could not even see to eat without candles. 
However, Barclay was not idle, and, being given papers 
and pen he wrote to his many friends, which cheered 
and comforted them in their anxious hours. He had 
been for years intimately associated with the Fell 
family, and one or more letters, written by him to the 
sisters, enclosing others of interest, run as follows : 

" Robert Barclay to the Sisters of Swarthmoor. 
" Abeedeen Peison, 87th of 10th mo., 1676. 

" Deae Isabel., Susanna and Rachel. : — I received 
the signification of your love in the postscript of your 
father's letter, which reached unto me and refreshed 
me. Those real testimonies of your respect towards 
me deserved long ago a suitable acknowledgment, 
leastwise by the expression of my sensibleness thereof, 
for a real requital proportional to the obligation you 
have put upon me is not only without my reach at 
present to perform, but without my view when it may — 
only I can assure you, I am not unmindful thereof, and 
do, and I hope will, and shall return that love and re- 
gard for you which I will not adventure to express, but 
I should seem to sway from simplicity — only feel it in 
that which is beyond words. In its flowing I do at 
present dearly salute you. Blessed be the Lord that 
hath brought us to the knowledge of this kind of love 
and friendship, which standeth in that which is more 
excellent, than ought in the world, even in the Truth 
itself. And as we abide therein, it both may and can 
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grow, without finding an end. It was this precious 
Truth alone brought us to an outward acquaintance as 
well as inward friendship; so therein I desire daily to 
be nearer and nearer unto you, whereunto this present 
trial will I hope not a little contribute. 

"As I intimated in my last, I do now send you a 
copy of the Princess Elizabeth's first letter to me. 
I have since received letters again from her, but they 
are not by me. You will by this perceive how things 
stand with her and I hope it will refresh you. I send 
it to you with the greater confidence, that I know you 
to be persons of such education as will use it with dis- 
cretion, and not trust it so as to come to the ears or 
hands of any who cannot so use it ; — ^knowing that per- 
sons of her condition are apt to offend when their free- 
dom is made public, and will thereby be straitened from 
using the like hereafter. — ^But I fear not you in this 
particular. 

" With my dear love to your worthy mother, and to 
your brother and sister Lower, I continue your friend 
and brother in the Truth that is unchangeable. 

"R. Baeclay.'' 

" The Princess Elizabeth — Her Fi/rst Letter. 

" My dear friend, in our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
I have received your letter this day, dated the 24th 
of June. As I am pressed to take this opportunity 
to make a certain address to your brother Benjamin 
Furley, I must give you the abrupt answer. 

" Your memory is dear to me, so are your lives, and 
your exhortations very necessary. I confess myself 
still spiritually very poor and naked, all my happiness 
is that I do know I am so, — and whatsoever I have 
seemed or studied heretofore is but as dust in compari- 
son to the true knowledge of Christ. I confess also my 
infidelity to this light, by suffering myself to be con- 
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ducted by a fake poUtiqme li^t; not that I haTe scmie- 
times a smaD glimpse of the True light ; I do not attend 
to it as I should, being drawn away by the works of 
my calling, which mnst be done. lake your swift 
English hounds, I often oTemm my scent, — being called 
bade when it is too late. Let not this make yoo less 
earnest in your prayers for me, — ^yoa see I need than. 
Your letters will be always welcome to me, so shall your 
frioids, if any please to visit me. 

^I should admire God's providence, if my brother 
could be a means of releasing your father and the forty 
more prisoners in Scotland. Having promised to do 
his best, I know he will perform it, he has always been 
true to his word; and you shall find me by the grace 
of the grace of the Lord a true friend. 

" EUZABBT^.*' 

One day as he was meditating over the new plans 
which William Penn was then forming for his Utopia, 
the spot where the persecuted (fakers could find peace 
and liberty of conscioice, he was suddenly aroused 
from his reverie by the splashing of oars in the water, 
showing that a boat was approaching. He then heard 
the key turning in the lock, and rising to his feet, he 
waited to see who his visitors at that hour could 
be. The prison door, grating on its hinges, was 
pushed open, and the turnkey carefully helped out 
of the boat two young womwi, whom Barclay joy- 
fully recognised as Mary Lower and her sister Sarah 
FelL 

" Aweel, Maister Barclay/' said the old jailer, " I 
thought ye wad hae be«a glad to see a bit of fair 
company again. The time, men, mun hang a muckle 
heavy wi' ye. The ladies ere some of ye folk. Aye, 
I hope it 'ill bring me nae ill-will. Annabaptism is a 
damnable heresy, and Quakerism I muckle fear is as 
bad. The de'il is at the bottom and we dinna ken what 
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belief may yet came to us. Na, na/' said the old man, 
shaking his head. 

But Barclay did not appear to hear the rough 
words of the turnkey, and stretched out his hands to 
Mary Lower and her sister Sarah, giving them a warm 
smile of welcome. 

" I truly rejoice to see you, dear friends. You 
bring with you some of the sweet breezes from More- 
cambe Bay. I was just dreaming of the West More- 
land hills. I pray you, good man," turning to the 
jailer, "leave us alone, for the time is short that I 
can have with my friends.'* 

" Ye maim ha'e nae mair than one hour, mon. I will 
nae stay lang awa.'* And turning the great key in 
the lock he vanished. 

" Ah ! Robert Barclay, thou hast had a sorry time 
of it," said Sarah Fell softly. 

" Yes," answered Barclay, " thou speakest verily the 
truth, but the moments have not been lost. I have 
written much, and the communion with the Lord hath 
been most refreshing." 

" Hath Archbishop Sharp then made no reply to thy 
letter? I often think that the evil plans of the worldly 
prove but a net for their own feet." 

" We will not borrow trouble, but wait and see what, 
peradventure, will come to us. I have had no reply from 
the Archbishop, but hope God will soften his heart." 

" Our mother, hearing the many rumours in regard 
to thy imprisonment," said Mary Lower, " thought it 
expedient that Sarah and I should go to thee and see 
if we could do aught to help and cheer. Thy chamber 
is as dark as night, and as cold as the tomb," drawing 
her cloak more closely around her. " We rejoiced to 
get thy letters, dear Robert Barclay, and also the en- 
closed epistle from Elizabeth, Princess of Hervorden. 
In thine thou didst utter no word of complaint. I trust 
the time may not be long before thy captivity endeth," 
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** You are truly kind to come to me," said Barclay, 
" and it was like your good mother and dear Greorge 
Fox to send me such loving greetings. But tell me 
something more about the poor folk of Fumess. Is 
Lucy Larkins recovered yet from her attack of rheuma- 
tism? And has poor old Anthony, the shrimp fisher, 
regained the use of both his legs? The man was verily 
sorely afflicted when I was at Swarthmoor.'* 

" Yes, both are doing nicely,'* answered Sarah, " but 
it hath been a hard season for the fisherfolk. The 
storms have been most treacherous." 

" How I love to think of the beautiful old garden 
at Swarthmoor, with its high walls of privet, and low 
box hedges, the sweet flowers of every hue growing 
between. Surely you sisters bring with you a whiff of 
the perfume. It resteth me to think of all the beauty." 

" The spot is verily dear to us," said Mary, " and the 
sun shineth ever brighter in our beloved home than 
elsewhere. All the time my heart is so glad that it 
fairly sings with joy. I am often at home now, even 
though married, and the Master's work maketh ever 
for us a time of rejoicing." 

" Yea, Mary," said Barclay, " * we may light an- 
other's candle and not put out our own.' " 

" Hast thou heard that William Lampitt, the parson 
of Ulverstone, hath died? " continued Mary " He was 
at one time a good friend of our mother's, but became 
a bitter enemy of the Friends and our dear George 
Fox. He was heard once scornfully to say, * I would 
wage my life upon it that the Quakers will all perish and 
come to naught within half a year.' But the poor man 
when dying remarked to those who visited him, * I have 
been a preacher a long time, and thought I lived well; 
but I did not think it had been so hard a thing to die.' " 

"But tell me, Mary Lower, as to the base people 
they call informers. Have they of late caused much 
distress to the Friends? " 
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" Yea, at Norwich, the house of Anthony Alexander 
was broken into by Erasmus Cooper, who took all he 
could lay his hands on, leaving the poor wife not even 
a bed. The house of Samuel Duncan was also visited 
by the informers, Charles Tennison and the hangman, 
who broke open all the locks, taking things to the value 
of £43. The wicked crew, I hear, grow daily more 
insolent, so that none dare oppose them for fear of 
the court, where the Papists have great power. Since 
the thing happened, Tennison, the informer, has been 
himself imprisoned, and has confessed, that since he 
took in hand the evil work, he hath not prospered, say- 
ing that if he was set at liberty, he would never meddle 
with it more.'* 

The Princess Elizabeth of Herwerden and the Coun- 
tess de Home interest me greatly," said Sarah Fell. 
" They appear to do the Lord's work gladly, and seek 
for the truth as it is in Jesus." 

" * Errors like straws upon the surface flow. He 
who would search for pearls, must dive below.' " 

" Thinkest thou not that Dryden speaketh the 
truth? " said Barclay. 

" I wish I might see the noble women ! " exclaimed 
Mary Lower, " and tell them something that has been 
weighing on my mind for months past. Thou remem- 
berest the strange tale relating to the lost trinket which 
my sister Rachel picked up on the sands of Morecambe 
Bay, on that night of terror when we were almost lost. 
Surely we were alone saved through the wonderful 
mercy of God ! " 

" Yea, verily," said Barclay, " I remember the story 
well. But hast thou heard nothing more of the little 
cross?" 

" At the time of the great plague in London, when 
returning from the strange and horrible deathbed of 
the dying nobleman, I had the cross in my hand, but 
it must have slipped from my fingers as I hurried from 
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bouse to house mimstering to the needs of many whose 
souls as wdl as bodies were in sad condition." 

** And thou hast nerer been able to find any trace 
of the trinket? ^ 

^ Nay, that have I not. But of late the thing hath 
troubled me, and I felt drawn to come to thee, and ask 
what thou thon^test it best to do in the matter. I 
fed that in some mysterious way the Princess Elizabeth 
of Herwerden can help me.** 

^That would she gladly do if the thing proved 
practicaL'' 

^ The dying nobleman spake often in his half delir- 
ium of a person by the name of Mary Becket. Once 
he roused himself, seeming to recognise the little cross 
which I wore on my breast, giving with his dying breath, 
the words engraved upon it, which were * In hoc spero.' 
He must surely have been a bad man, his wicked oaths 
could not be numbered. He, in his wanderings, often 
used the name of Princess Elizabeth. He spoke of the 
cross having been stoloi from this Mary Becket, whose 
husband he had murdered, that he might marry her 
himself." 

** It is a sad, pitiful story, but it interests me greatly." 

** Hast thou ever heard, Robert Barclay, from the 
lips of Princess Elizabeth the name of Becket? " 

Suddenly there flashed across the mind of Barclay 
the name of the little girl, the ward of the Abbess 
of Herwerden, of whom she was so fond. " Becket 
was surely the name the lassie bore," he said to himself. 
For a few moments the man seemed lost in thought, 
rousing himself, he said: 

" I have heard the name * Becket ' at Hervorden. 
There is a child, the ward of my kinswoman, who bears 
the name. The Abbess loves the little one as though 
she were her own. Have patience, Mary Fell, the 
matter will yet come to light. 

" But tell me the news concerning thy good mother 
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and our dear George Fox. It is pleasant to think that 
our beloved leader is now resting at beautiful Swarth- 
moor Hall, where I have spent many a pleasing day. 
Thy mother seemeth very happy in her marriage ; surely 
the two were made for each other; they work nobly in 
the Lord's vineyard." 

" Dear George Fox is always desirous of buying 
something for our mother," said Sarah. " Of late she 
said that she would send him no more money, as he 
would always purchase something for her, such as a 
piece of good Spanish cloth for a cloak or some article 
of dress." 

" Dear George Fox was ever an unselfish man." 

" Isabel and Susanna are preachers now," said 
Sarahu " Isabel is a widow, God having sorely afflicted 
her. She hath, however, one child, a boy, and when 
she must needs go far from home preaching, she leaveth 
the lad in our care. We are ever glad to welcome the 
fatherless little one." 

" A thought hath come to me," interrupted Barclay, 
" why cannot thy sister Isabel Yeamans, go with our 
party when we travel into the Low Countries? I hope, 
if this imprisonment be shortened, to start with the 
dear Friends early in the spring time, the Lord per- 
mitting." 

" Surely the idea is good," answered Mary, " for 
Is&bel can then speak herself with the Princess Eliza- 
beth concerning the strange story I have related to 
thee. I will give her a clear statement as to the mat- 
ter, and we may, peradventure, find the little cross 
by which the mystery will be explained. Our dear 
father, George Fox, thinketh that William Penn will 
be one of the number of those who expect to visit the 
Low Countries, and there are two of our people from 
the New Netherlands, John Bowne and his good wife 
Hannah, who have expressed a desire to be of the num- 
ber. Hannah Bowne is a most earnest preacher of 
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the Word, and hath left her home and friends to work 
for the Lord's cause." 

" Was it not then her husband/' said Barclay, " this 
same John Bowne, who, if I remember rightly, was 
exiled, beipg sent to Holland and there tried by the 
West India Company." 

" Yea, truly," said Sarah, " he is the same man. 
Our dear Gfeorge Fox hath great love and respect for 
these Friends. He hath often told us of the warm 
hospitality shown him and his companions by these 
Bownes in their little home, in the village of Vlissingen 
in the New Netherlands, and of the great meeting held 
under the oak trees. Later, we hope much for a visit 
from them at Swarthmoor Hall." 

" Tell me something as to William Penn's plans," 
said Barclay. " These new ideas of his are surely 
worthy of the noble man, and they interest me greatly." 

" Yea," said Sarah, " at the present time, our father 
saith, Penn could think of little eke but the colony." 

" It has been the dream of his life from his childhood 
up," continued Barclay. " He told me that, when only 
twelve years of age, upon hearing of the victories of 
his father in the West Indies, and of the new lands, his 
mind became fired with the account of the beautiful 
American scenery. He would dream about the unex- 
plored new world, where he found a future Oceania or 
Utopia. You know, dear friends, that the Duke of 
York, Penn's guardian, has of late been given the New 
Netherlands by his brother, and that James has ceded 
to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret the region 
lying between the rivers called the Hudson and Dela- 
ware. When our country had gained possession of all 
the country, the province of New Jersey was named in 
honour of Sir George Carteret, our late governor of 
the Isle of Jersey. The people flocked to the new 
country in great numbers, and Lord Berkeley offered 
liberal concessions, that many might be attracted 
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thither. But Lord Berkeley became truly tired of the 
numerous disputes that arose about rents and many 
other things, selling his share to John Fenwick, the 
agent of Edward Byllinge, for one thousand pounds. 
Fenwick, with some of his people, sailed to the new 
country. The rest of the history must be known to 
you both. Poor Edward Byllinge became insolvent, and 
William Penn, as trustee of his estate, hath grown daily 
more full of the Utopian idea. He would have the set- 
tlement one where religious intolerance is unknown, and 
where our people may find refuge from the storms of 
persecution. His ideas are noble, and we must pray 
God for their fulfillment. Surely our poor country is 
in a bad way; we live in troublesome times. I read 
somewhere the other day that French is the language 
at court and that * it showeth ill-breeding now to speak 
good English, as to write good English, good sense, or 
a good hand.' '* 

" Yea, truly, but how rejoice I that our people have 
naught to do with court life and its many pitfalls. 
William Penn is much at home among the world's people, 
but he forgets not the principles which underlie the 
character of those of our Society. His late trial and 
that of William Mead will riever be forgotten by the 
nation, and, in the future, any trial by jury cannot 
be dishonestly conducted. It gave Penn great happiness 
that his aged father before he died became reconciled 
to him. His last words you must remember,'* turning 
to the two sisters, " they carry with them wise counsel. 
* Son William, if you and your friends keep on your 
plain way of preaching, and keep to your plain way 
of living you will make an end of the priests to the end 
of the world. Let nothing in the world tempt you to 
wrong your conscience ; I charge you do nothing against 
your conscience; so you will keep peace at home, which 
will be a feast to you in the day of trouble.' " 

" Hast thou heard, Robert Barclay, that poor old 
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John Sage hath died after being a prisoner in Somer- 
setshire for ten years? All for not paying tithes." 

" It is ever the same story," replied Barclay sadly, 
" imprisonment and persecution seem to abound. Two 
hundred of the Friends have died in the Dark Houses of 
England since Charles II. came to the throne. Even 
the negroes on the Island of Barbadoes, in the West 
Indies, have been forbidden to attend our meetings. 
Men's minds are clouded; they cannot see the right; 
but the Cross must shine brightly, leading the way." 

" I have been writing to Adrian Peats a letter in the 
Latin tongue, hoping that he may be enlightened as 
to our doctrines ; for heretofore, he hath had somewhat 
of a wrong idea concerning our views. He is a wise 
man, and hath of late returned from Spain, where he 
acted as ambassador for the States of the United 
Provinces. Could he but find the light, our people 
would be protected and helped." 

" God grant an answer to thy prayers," said Mary 
Fell. " There is much trouble in the world, as well 
as injustice. The late Chimney Tax hath caused great 
discomfort to the householders. There is a song the 
poor folk sing. I will repeat a few lines of it to 
thee: 

" * Like plundering soldiers they enter the door. 
And make a distress on the goods of the poor. 
While frightened poor children distractedly- 
cried; 
This nothing abated their insolent pride."' 

" There is also another verse that they sing: 

" * The good old dames, whenever they 
The chimney man espied. 
Into their nooks they haste away. 
Their pots and pinkins hide.' " 

" Truly ,'* sftid Barclay, " they are hard at heart, 
and — < prove their religion orthodox, by apostolic blows 
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and knocks.' But, as our countr3nnen say, * We maun 
forgi'e oor enemies.' " 

The turning of the great key in the lock suddenly 
caused the Conversation to cease, and the burly turnkey 
entered, saying roughly, " The time, mon, is up. I 
maun take your fair friends awa." 

Mary Lower and Sarah then rose and, silently taking 
farewell, followed the jailer into the boat, leaving Rob- 
ert Barclay alone in his gloomy prison chamber; and 
yet not alone, for 

" To man in this his trial state 
The privilege is given; 
When tossed by tides of human fate 
To anchor fast in Heaven.*' 



CHAPTER XX 



** Not to ease and aimless quiet 
Doth that inward answer tend^ 
But to works of love and duty 

As our beings end, ^" 

Whittieil 

** Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite beyond it** 

Many a day after the great leader of the Friends 
had left the little town of Vlissingen and the Bowne 
homestead, Hannah appeared silent and preoccupied. 
At last, one morning, John, observing that something 
troubled her, said, " Hannah, has anything gone amiss 
with thee of late? I perceive thy heart is full of per- 
pkxity ; thou art strangely unlike thy old self. I know 
thou grievest not for our John, who hath but gone 
Home. We shall see him before many years have 
passed. Dear Heart, and the other children are ever 
dutiful and obedient. I fear much thou art not well. 
I must send for Henry Taylor, our good physician, 
who will give thee some strengthening drug.*' 

Hannah was busily knitting a stocking, and, as John 
spoke, the needle stopped clicking, and the fingers re- 
laxed their hold of the stocking, which fell out of her 
hands in a little soft heap. She tried several times to 
speak, but the words refused to come ; her tongue seemed 
to cleave to the roof of her mouth. At last she man- 
aged to say: 

" John, dear husband, God hath been showing me 
something that He wishes me to do for Him. I have 
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wanted much to tell thee but my heart grew heavy when 
I would place the matter before thee. The Lord Jesus 
hath laid His conmiands upon me, and I must cross 
the seas, and go into Great Britain and Ireland, where 
He has work for me to do.*' 

John for a moment seemed overcome. He said 
nothing at first, but, burying his face in his hands, was 
lost in meditation. Thus the two loving souls sat in 
the quiet of the room they called their Bethel, the beat- 
ing of their hearts keeping time with the tick, tick of 
the tall clock in the corner, as they waited upon God. 
After a full half hour, John said: 

" Hannah, I have it from the Lord there is something 
awaiting thee in the mother country. There are souls 
to be gathered into the Master's fields, for the time 
of the harvest is come." 

" It will be hard to leave the children, but in sooth 
they are no longer very young. Our daughter Eliza- 
beth is seventeen, Mary is fifteen, Abigail thirteen, Han- 
nah ten, Samuel eight, Dorothy six, while Martha 
Joanna, my baby, has entered her fifth year. I feel, 
my husband, that I can willingly give them up, placing 
them in thy hands. Then I know our Dorothy will 
gladly look after them, and I will write to sister Eliza- 
beth, who, as thou knowest, is now dwelling at Killing- 
worth (Matinnecock). Perchance she will keep an eye 
on my little flock. Our father must not be troubled 
with too much care. The separation will be trying for 
all." 

" Yes, Hannah," said John sadly, " tell me. Dear 
Heart, when the feeling came to thee, the call." 

" The Lord called me, John, while George Fox was 
speaking, as we were sitting beneath the oak trees. 
A voice seemed to say, ' Hannah Bowne, the Master is 
come, and calleth for thee.' I answered then, like Sam- 
uel of old, * Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.' 
Then came the same words into my heart, and I said. 
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*But Martha needs me to help in the home, and the 
children, Lord? ' The answer came, * Hannah, I have 
called thee; be not troubled about these many things/ 
It is just three years ago, dear husband, since the voice 
spake to me, and it seemeth to me best, if thou think 
well of it, to start in the early part of the coining 
year." 

And John only answered, " Hannah, go thou must ; 
all will be well with thee." 

So that morning it was arranged that Hannah should 
sail in the new year. Through the many weeks follow- 
ing, the cottage was like a bee-hive. The children's 
clothing had all to be put in order, and there was mudi 
to accomplish before her departure. Dorothy, being 
now a widow, had promised to take her sister-in-law's 
place during her absence, as Hannah did not wish to 
leave to her good man more to do than was absolutely 
necessary. 

It proved to be a bitter cold winter. Snowstorms 
were abundant. At last the twenty-fourth day of 
March, the day set for Hannah's dejMirture, arrived. 
All dreaded the parting, but all were brave, believing 
that the call had come from God. Dorothy and the 
children did not go to New Amsterdam to see their 
beloved sister and mother off, but waved their silent 
adieux as the boat pushed off from the Vlissingen wharf. 
John accompanied his beloved wife to Staten Island, 
placing her in the care of Master Andrew Bowne, the 
captain of the vessel, who was a distant kinsman of his. 
He wrote in his journal: 

** The 24th day in the morning early, I took leave 
of my dear wife, and the 25th she went to sea." 

We can believe that the days of waiting must have 
been long, for many weeks passed before John was 
able to hear of Hannah's safe arrival on English soil. 
A letter written on the 18th, 3rd mo., 1675, reads as 
follows: 
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" John, Bowne*8 Letter to Wife — the next year. 

" My dear Wife : — In that unfeigned Love that in 
God's Truth lives in my heart, do I salute thee, thou 
Linoeent Lamb, wherein I have full satisfaction that we 
have a sensible feeling of each other's faithf'ulness to 
God, and resignedness to His Will, for which I desire 
forever to bless the Lord, and am ever made to praise 
His Name in the Assemblies of His Saints — ^By this, my 
dear, thou may understand that I am every way well, 
Blessed be the Lord — My father and children, I hope, 
are all quite well, and family in pretty good order. • . . 

" Thy letter has not yet come to me, but I hope will 
speedily, by dear John or Daniel. My letters to thee, 
I understand, fall short. . . . 

" Robert Stone and his wife, whose love is to thee, 
are here, with many more friends, for whom I am much 
concerned. In what service I can — I received a letter 
from dear John Buinyeat, to whom I hope to write 
shortly — ^but this in great haste — in hopes to reach a 
ship at South Hold, bound for London — So, Dear 
Heart, salute me dearly to dear George Fox — ^J. C. and 
all good friends who know me as if named — So in that 
which is beyond words my dear Lamb I bid thee fare- 
weU.'' 

" (Direction) To be left with John Elson, at the 
Sign of the Peel St. John Stt. For my dear wife, 
Hannah Bowne — London — old England — ^These." . 

In May of the same year (1675), Hannah returned 
to her children. The longing to see her dear ones had 
been very great. She desired also to meet the young 
Samuel Titus, who had asked for the hand of her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth. She remained, however, but three 
months, when she again in August set sail for Great 
Britain. Once more we find a letter written by John 
Bowne to Hannah. It is dated: 
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" VussiNGEN, 23rd, 5th mo., 1676. 

" Deae Heaet, My well Beloved Wife : — ^In the 
fresh springs of Life doth my unfeigned Love abun- 
dantly flow to thee — and in the blessed Truth do I 
dearly salute thee — and in spirit embrace thee — when 
we are inseparable united — as in God's counsel we abide. 
The which above all things it is the desire of my Soul, 
and not for us only but for all the upright hearted in 
every place — ^who set a holy resolution to follow the 
leadings of the blessed Spirit of Truth — which leads into 
all truth, and in meekness and hiunility to abide where 
safety is — so shall we be of good savour unto the Lord 
and unto all men, and shall adorn the truth which we 
profess — ^which being continued unto the end will have 
a better reward than an earthly crown. 

" Oh my dear — ^the breathings of my heart is day and 
night unto the Lord for thy preservation, and this and 
over all trials and afflictions thou maysH meet with all 
of which I have no cause to doubt, because I know thy 
heart is upright to the Lord and He is faithful and true 
in all His promises — so that I can joyfully rest content 
in the will of God, to whom be faithful obedience yielded 
and living praises returns forevermore* Amen. . . . 

" My dearly beloved, I spake a word or two to thee 
before our parting, that thou mightest give me as clear 
an account as thou couldst make free to do, by writing 
of what be in thy view, as to thy travell on thy return, 
by the first not knowing how it might be as touching 
myself concerning coming over after thee — The which 
times as I was in my work — It was daily presented in 
my mind, until I could not longer delay to speak with 
Francis and my dear daughter Betsy — concerning their 
taking the charge of all my business and family — ^the 
which they were both very free unto — ^Af ter to my aged 
Father to know his willingness — which was more than I 
could expect — so that it now rests on my mind more 
and more to hasten the dispatch of all my summer con- 
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cems, and to settle all accounts and to put all things 
in the best order I can, to be ready for the next good 
opportunity which may present — so if no tidings of 
thy sudden return, or some other thing which I expect 
not — do not present, tut the Lord may make way for 
it, then I hope in the 10th month if not before to be 
in London — where I would be glad to meet with thee — 
if the Lord so order it — and from thence to have thy 
Company into my own Country, after which I know 
not but I may be free to accompany thee if the Lord 
see it good till we come to our dear Children again — 
whose dear love is to thee — and they are all well and 
pretty willing to part with me for thy sake, that I may 
accompany thee. Now, my dear, I would not have thee 
be troubled for the children — for if I leave them I 
doubt not it wiU be well — My Father, John Adams, 
Hugh Copper & William Noble, S. Evans and their 
Wife's, D. Patterson and many other Friends desire to 
be dearly remembered to thee — dear H. Kerson came a 
little after thou wast gone — ^his dear love is to thee. 
Many Friends have been taken away by sickness in 
Maryland — ^as to the war we have no noise of it of 
late — we have been very quiet here on that account 
since thou went — and hope it may continue so. The 
Lord is pleased to bless these parts with a plentiful 
harvest. . . . 

" It has cost me and other some hard travaiL My 
dearly beloved, thou art more to me than ( ) there- 

fore I commit thee to the alone protector to Him, who 
is alone able to preserve thro* whatever He may suffer 
us to be exercised with — and so with dear Love once 
more to thee — I take my leave and rest thy true and 
faithful Husband John Bowne. 

" My dear, this I enclose to J. E. with one of H. 
Courses that is to go ( ). Now, Dear Heart, I 

must acquaint thee to thy grief, as it has been to mine, 
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that my Sister did take a Husband yesterday. It is 
the man who went and came with L. Morris and us to 
the new Countries — of this should opportunity oflFer, — 
to inform thee more shall — she desires her Love may be 
remembered to thee — ^I enclose a letter from our dear 
daughter Betsy to thee for whom I have cause to rejoice 
that the Lord hath made her so content to undergo the 
change — and also so good an example to those of 
younger years — so my dear in that which never chang- 
eth I bid thee farewell — 

"(Direction) This for the Hands of his very loving 
Wife Hannah Bowne, in London or elsewhere — this with 
care — ^To be left at J. Elson, at the Sign of the Peel, 
St. John Stt., London." 

Li August John Bowne concluded to take passage 
for London and sailed on the 31st day of the same 
month (August) 1676, arriving there on the thirteenth 
of November. Unfortunately he found his wife had 
left on a preaching tour for Ireland, where, however, he 
was soon able to join her. 

We can well imagine the meeting of these two noble 
souls. John had much to tell of the little home and the 
beloved children, and Hannah spoke of her work, and 
of what she had been able to accomplish. She showed 
John Bowne the letter of recommendation which George 
Fox had given her. It was worded thus : 

" My dear friends, you may assist Hannah Bowne 
in her journey to London and help her forward thither, 
for shee came from Long Island in New England to see 
me and Friends. ... 

" I desire thee and some of your woman's meeting to 
assist Hannah Bowne when she goes beyond the sea, 
for she is an honest woman and I know her well.'* 

Her husband had with him a letter from their daugh- 
ter Hannah. It ran in part as follows : 
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" And dear father and mother, I may also acquaint 
you that one Ben*n Field, the youngest son of my friend 
Susanna Field — ^has tended his love to me — the question 
he has indeed proposed — as concerning marriage — ^the 
which as yet I have not at present rejected nor given 
much way to — ^nor do I intend to proceed nor let out 
my affections too much towards him — 'til I have well 
consider'd the thing, and have given yours and friends 
— advice and consent — concerning it." 

Together John Bowne and his good wife travelled 
through parts of Ireland and Great Britain preaching 
the Word of God to all. At one time they would be 
found resting at Swarthmoor Hall, and then again at 
William Pernios beautiful home at Worminghurst in 
Sussex where they learnt to know the lovely Gulielma. 
Indeed, it was perhaps while there they decided to join 
the party consisting of William Penn, Robert Barclay, 
George Fox, and one of his daughters, Isabel Yeattians, 
George Keith and his wife, besides other ministers. 
These were about starting for Holland and Germany, 
where they expected to remain for some weeks preaching 
the Word. The company sailed from Harwich, in the 
latter part of May. The little vessel on which they 
took passage was commanded by one of Admiral Penn's 
old officers, who, from feelings of warm affection for 
the son of his old friend, did what he could for their 
comfort, allowing them, as often as they wished, to hold 
meeting on deck. The party took with them a large 
assortment of books explanatory of the Quaker doc- 
trines. These were printed in two or more languages. 
On reaching Holland, Penn and Barclay were the first 
to leave the ship, but as it was night time they found 
the gates of the city closed. They were forced to curb 
their impatience and sleep in the little boat which had 
brought them to shore. The next morning they were 
joined by the rest of the party, all starting for Rotter- 
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dam. Robert Barclay, Greorge Fox and William Penn 
were received with open arms by their many friends. 
Benjamin Furly, an Englishman, and John Claus, a 
Dutchman who acted as interpreter, were of the greatest 
help to the party. After holding many meetings Rob- 
ert Barclay and William Penn took Benjamin Furly 
and travelled through parts of Germany, leaving George 
Fox, John Bowne and Hannah Bowne and others in 
Amsterdam. From that city the Bownes were sent by 
Fox as far as Friesland, and to the city of Embden, in 
the Low Countries. While in Amsterdam John Bowne 
enjoyed showing his beloved wife where he had been 
imprisoned, introducing her to the Friends who had 
been true to him in his hours of trouble. Hannah 
Bowne understood the Dutch language thoroughly, hav- 
ing mastered it as a girl, and her words carried the 
truth to many hearts. The houses of Van de Werf 
and Erasmus were thrown open to the party for their 
meetings, merchants and scholars attending in large 
numbers. The Quakers at Dantzic were at this time 
suffering terribly from persecution, and William Penn 
wrote a petition to Sobieski on their behalf. The an- 
swer from King Stephen was, " I am king of men, but 
not of consciences ; king of bodies, but not of souls.'* 

In the meantime the Princess Elizabeth of Hervorden 
was entertaining at her court the party of women, con- 
sisting of Isabel Yeamans, George Keith's wife and Ger- 
trude Derick Nieson, besides a Friend, Mary Lowe by 
name, who had joined the party. On landing, they had 
gone directly to Hervorden, Mary Fox Lower having 
sent an important message by her sister. This message 
related to the confessions of the dying nobleman, Sir 
Cecil. We can well imagine Princess Elizabeth^s ex- 
pression as Isabel Yeamans related that terrible tale 
told by her sister. As she ended the recital, Elizabeth 
buried her face in her hands, the tears trickling through 
her fingers. Quite overcome, she said: 
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" Poor Mary Becket now, of a truth, knows all. 
But it was a fearful death! And I sent Edward Becket 
into the trap which was laid for him ! Ah ! woe is me. 
But God hath forgiven me, knowing how innocent I was. 
Could I have but suspected the trickery of the man 
who called himself a Quaker." 

" Thou wouldst have spared thy friend, but it was 
not to be," said Isabel Yeamans solemnly. " Grieve 
not over the past, noble EUzabeth. The present de- 
mands thy strength, thy all. There is another tale 
about a tiny cross which my sister found in the sands 
of Morecombe Bay. She did lose sight of it at the 
time of the great plague in London." 

" A cross ! A jewelled cross ! said you? I have long 
been looking for such a one, and now it is gone, you 
say. 'Tis ever so in life. We stretch out our hand to 
grasp some coveted treasure and it vanisheth! God 
grant that the little trinket may return some day to 
me." 

" Noble Elizabeth, we have come to thee with words 
of life. Wilt thou not stretch out thy hand and try 
to grasp our faith? " 

" I listen most gladly. Mistress Yeamans. Long have 
I been interested in the Quaker doctrines, and I desire 
that all my people may hear of them. Your visit 
at Hervorden Abbey must be a long one. I have many 
questions to ask about Master William Penn and Mas- 
ter Robert Barclay, my kinsman, whom I hear are now 
in this country. I will send them a message, desiring 
their presence here in August. Think you, Mistress 
Yeamans, that they will be able to come hither? " 

" I doubt not their acceptance, noble Elizabeth," said 
Isabel Yeamans. 

The days passed all too swiftly in the beautiful 
German free town of Hervorden. Little Mary Becket 
was at this time ten years of age, and was becoming 
more and more companionable to her adopted mother, 
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the Princess Elizabeth, who loved the child as if she 
were her own. She superintended her studies, giving 
the little girl every advantage in her power. As the 
days slipped away, Eleanor Lowe, the Quakeress whom 
we have before mentioned as being one of the party, 
grew very fond of the child. She would tell little Mary 
many stories of the life in England, the home of her 
mother. Indeed, the graceful woman and golden-haired 
little one were always found together. 

One day, near the end of July, as the Princess and 
Eleanor Lowe sat knitting under the trees, Elizabeth 
said: 

"It grieves me sorely, dear friend, that we must 
so soon part, you to your country working in the Mas- 
ter's vineyard, while I remain here in Grermany. Mis- 
tress Yeamans has told me that you depart to-morrow. 
Mayhap we shall meet no more on earth. I have from 
the very first moment of your coming been strangely 
drawn to you. Mistress Lowe. Perchance I have felt 
that my little Mary loved you. My days on earth are 
numbered; that I know. Before very long I must go 
to my Lord, and the thought has often come to me, 
* What shall I do with the child, my ward? ' Since I 
have seen you I feel that to no other woman can I 
entrust my treasure. Some day, Mistress Lowe, the 
child will come to you in England. Will you receive 
her as your own, a sacred charge, doing for her what 
you can as God directs you.? '* 

Eleanor Lowe was for a moment overpowered, but, 
raising her head, she put her hand into that of the 
Princess, saying solemnly, " I accept the charge, noble 
Elizabeth, but feel that thou hast committed much to 
me, having too great a confidence in my ability. I 
promise thee to do my best in this thing, God helping 
me." 

" I thank you. Mistress Lowe. Take her and instruct 
her in the doctrines of your people, that she may be a 
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follower of our blessed Lord. It was her mother's dying 
request, for she had found her Saviour through the 
preaching of the Labadists whose principles ai^ not 
unlike those of the Quakers. As to a dowry, she shall 
never want. You know her mother's history, having 
heard it through Mistress Isabel Yeamans." 

"Yes, I know all, but at one time thou didst say, 
dear Elizabeth, that there was a cross, an heirloom in 
the Percy family, which the child's mother requested 
should be given her." 

" There was a cross, but it is lost. In time, per- 
chance it will return to my hand. If so I will give it 
to the child when I part with her for my heavenly 
home." 

" But let us talk no more of the matter. See, the 
child is coming to ask for another English tale." 

So the conversation between the two women ended. 
At last the day of parting came. The four Friends 
were about taking their leave when golden-haired little 
Mary stole to Eleanor Lowe's side, slipping into her 
hand a tiny packet while she whispered : 

" Some day, dear Mistress Lowe, the loved Tante 
Elizabeth says, we shall meet again. This is to be but 
* Auf wiedersehen.' See, I have cut off one of my curls 
for thee as a love token." 

" Dear child, it will perchance, prove a golden link, 
binding thee to myself," said Eleanor Lowe, as she ten- 
derly stooped and kissed the child. 

The last farewells were spoken, and the women left 
the presence of her they were to see no more on earth. 
They carried to Penn and Barclay her kind invitation. 
• •••.. • 

Robert Barclay had never forgotten his former in- 
terview with his noble kinswoman, through whose in- 
fluence he had obtained the release of his father. Very 
shortly he and his friends were journeying toward the 
Abbey of Hervorden, which, after a toilsome journey. 
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they reached safely. The three men, William Penn, 
Robert Barclay and their interpreter, were urged by the 
Princess to remain at the castle, but they insisted upon 
staying at the inn. However, they visited the castle 
daily, holding there regular meetings, in which they tried 
to set forward the new doctrines. These the servants 
attended in a body. At the inn they met many people 
of interest, to whom they gave the traci^ they had 
brought with them. Among them was a young man 
from Bremen, a student at the College of Duysburg. 
Elizabeth and the Countess de Home enjoyed greatly 
conversing with these noble men. On the day before 
their departure, as the evoiing service at the castle 
drew to a close, the Princess Elizabeth, approaching 
Penn, said, " I desire to converse with you.'* She tried 
to tell of her feelings, of God's power and presence, but 
words failed her. She sobbed, " I cannot speak to you, 
my heart is too full. I thank you for this time, and 
be assured, though situations subject me to divers temp- 
tations, yet my soul hath strong desire after the best 
things.'* 

Again she seemed overcome, and laying her hand on 
her breast, exclaimed, " I cannot say what I would. 
I feel far more than I can express.'' 

Penn bent over her, and whispered some words of 
cheer, adding: 

" I too have learned much from my sojourn here in 
your domain. I have seen what one noble woman can 
do for the uplifting of humanity. Ah! noble Elizabeth, 
may the time soon come when man, who is made in the 
image of his God, can worship the Father according to 
the dictates of his conscience. I have long desired to 
found such a retreat in the New World, where the per- 
secuted of all nations may find a safe hiding place and 
haven of rest. Many to whom I have spoken are ready 
to help me in this plan, and thou, dear friend, wilt 
thou uphold me in the thing according to the best of 
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thy ability? When I return to England, I shall hope 
to talk things over with the King and the Duke of 
York, my guardian." 

" God grant," replied the Princess, " that the noble 
plan, yet in embryo, may be carrieii out, and that I 
may live to hear of its success. But I pray you, Master 
Penn, to return hither before you go to England." 

To this proposition Penn consented, saying: 

" We are in the hands of the Lord, and being at His 
pleasure, cannot so fully dispose of ourselves, but, if it 
be possible, we may return hither later." 

The party soon left Hervorden, Penn carrying a let- 
ter to George Fox from Elizabeth which reads as fol- 
lows: 

" Deab Feiend : — ^I cannot but have a tender love to 
those that love the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom it is 
given not only to believe in Him, but also to suffer for 
Him; therefore, your letter; and your friends' visit, 
have been both very welcome to me. I shall follow 
their and your good counsel, as far as God will afford 
me light and unction; remaining still, 

" Yours loving friend, 

IEjIjIzabbth 

« Hereford, 30th August, 1677." 

Robert Barclay travelled to Amsterdam, and William 
Penn to Pederbom and Cassel. At Christheim, a vil- 
lage near Worms, he found many Quakers, and discussed 
with them the plans for the new colony in America, 
persuading many to emigrate thither. He then visited 
Heidelberg, the Princess Elizabeth having desired him 
to talk with her brother, the Prince Elector, Charles 
Ludovrich. The Prince was absent at the time, but 
Penn wrote him a most forcible letter, requesting that 
the people called Quakers might be treated more mildly. 
He then met George Fox at Frederickstadt, where he 
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was visiting his friends, from whence they travelled to 
Wiewart, where some of the Labadists lived. Here the 
Quaker leader had the pleasure of meeting the Princess 
Elizabeth's friend, Anna Maria von Schiirman, as well 
as the Lady Somerdykes, and the French pastor, Peter 
Ivon. The good pastor gave the two Friends an ac- 
count of the life of Jean Labadie. Fraulein von Schiir- 
man spoke of her former life, of the pleasure she had 
had in learning, and of her love for the religion in 
which she had been brought up, but sorrowfully con- 
fessed, that, in all that time, she had never known God 
or Christ. On hearing of the ministry of the Labadists, 
she joined herself to that body, soon seeing that her 
living was but vanity and her religion like a body of 
death. She then decided to give up her former life and 
her friends, retiring from the world. Penn was asked 
by one of the pastors present if the Quakers did not owe 
all to their quiet living, and was warned not to let the 
world obscure the brightness of their testimony. He 
then travelled on to Embden, where the people were 
undergoing persecution, and helped them in many ways. 

Before returning, he was able to visit the Princess 
Elizabeth at Hervorden, holding many interesting talks 
with the Countess de Home and the Princess. One day 
Elizabeth, after a serious conversation, said to Penn : 

" I am fully convinced ; but oh, my sins are great ! " 

The Countess also was deeply impressed, and ex- 
claimed : 

" H faut que je rompe, il faut que je rompe." And 
at another time she said, " Oh, the cumber and entangle- 
ments of this vain world ! They hinder all good." 

While Penn was quietly talking with Elizabeth one 
day, she said: 

" It is a hard matter to be faithful to what one 
knows. I fear that I am not weighty enough in my 
spirit. Among my books I have Records that the Gos- 
pel was by the English first brought from England into 
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Germany; and now it is come again." Her parting 
words were, " Let me desire you to remember me, though 
I live at this distance, and you should never see me 
more." 

Thus they took leave, fearing that they might never 
meet again. 

Penn joined his friends and, later in the winter, all 
the party returned to England. On the journey he 
wrote a letter to the Princess Elizabeth which ran as 
follows : 

" The Princess Elizabeth^ Salvation m the Cross, Amen. 

" Deae and teuly Respected Feiend : — My Soul 
earnestly desireth thy temporal and Eternal Felicity, 
which standeth in thy doing the Will of God now on 
Earth, as it is done in Heaven. 

" O Dear Princess do it ! Say the word once in truth 
and righteousness, not my will, but Thine be done, O, 
God! Thy days are few and then thou must go to 
Judgment. Then an account of thy Talent God will 
require from thee. What improvement hast thou made? 
Let it prove and show its own excellency, that it is of 
God, and that it leadeth all, that love it, to God, O 
that thou may'st be able to give an account with 
joy! 

" I could not leave this country, and not testify the 
Resentments I bear in my mind, of that humble and 
tender Entertainment thou gavest us at thy court. The 
Lord Jesus reward thee : And surely he hath a Blessing 
in store for thee. Go on, be steadfast, overcome, and 
thou shalt inherit. Do not despond ; One that is mighty 
is near thee; a present Help in the needful Time of 
trouble. 

" O let the desire of thy soul be His Name, and to 
the remembrance of Him. O wait upon the Lord and 
thou shalt renew thy strength ! The youth shall faint. 
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and the young men shall fail, but they that trust in the 
Lord shall never be confounded . . . 

" Thy Business I shall follow with all the Diligence 
and Discretion I can, and by the First give thee an 
Account, after it shall please the Lord to bring me safe 
to London. . . . Give if thou pleaseth, the Saluta- 
tions of my dear love to A. M. de Home with the en- 
closed. Dear Princess, do not hinder, but help her. 
That may be required of her, which (considering thy 
Circumstances) may not be required of thee. 

" Let her ^tand free, and her Freedom will make the 
passage easier unto thee. Accept what I say, I in- 
treat.thee, in that pure and heavenly love and respect, 
in which I write so plainly to thee. Farewell, my dear 
Friend, and the Lord be with thee, I am more than I 
can say, " Thy great lover, and 

Respected Friend, 

" W. Penn.'' 

To this letter the Princess returned the following 
answer : 

" This 17, Nov. 1677. 

" Dear Feeend : — ^I have received a letter from you 
that seemeth to have been written at your Passage into 
England, which I wish may be prosperous, without Date, 
but not without Virtue to spur me on to do and suffer 
the Will of our God. I can say in Sincerity and Truth, 
Thy Will be done O God, because I wish it heartily, but 
I cannot speak in Righteousness, until I possess that 
righteousness which is acceptable unto Him. My 
House and my Heart shall be always open to those who 
love Him. Gichtel has been well satisfied with the Con- 
ferences between you. As for my Business, it will go 
as the Lord pleaseth. I remain in Him, 

" Your affectionate Friend, 

" EUZABETH." 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE DEATH OF HANNAH BOWNE 

**And she is dead whose life was rich, 
In labour and in years; 
She lays her earthly clotMng off 
We fold it by with tears I 

''She chose no paths of summer ease. 
Where velvet poppies sway. 
And soft winds blew, and leaf and flower 
Shut out the heat of day. 

Her's was the straight and narrow way. 

The furrow of the Lord, 
Wherein in helping weaker ones 

She found her sweet reward." 

John Bowne and his wife Hannah were feeling much 
fatigued after their long trip through Holland and 
Germany, so their kind friends, John and Mary Elson, 
insisted upon their making them a visit. These good 
people lived at the Peele Meeting Place in St. John's 
Street, London. One day while visiting there, Hannah 
said, turning to her husband : 

" John, if there is a ship here in London, I am ready 
to return home.'* 

" Nay, my dear, if there were a ship, I would not 
carry thee at this season of the year." 

" But, Dear Heart, I would scruple no season if it 
were the Lord's time. It seemeth to me I grow daily 
weaker, and my heart longeth for our little home." 

John answered never a word, for he felt as he looked 
upon the face of his beloved one, that she would not 
tarry with him long. 

245 
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The last hours of the old year were drawing to a 
close, the year of 1677, and the bells from many a church 
tower in the town of London were tolling solemnly. 
The mournful music fell upon Hannah's wakeful ear, 
as she lay tossing with fever. John sat by her couch 
trying to cool her burning brow with cold bandages. 
At laust she took his hand in hers, saying brokenly : 

" John, dear husband, the voice I heard under the oak 
trees in our lane calleth me again. The Master is come 
and I must depart. Tell the dear children I only hasten 
before them, and shall listen for their footsteps as they 
follow. Grod bless my babe Martha Joanna, she will 
never remember me. Tell Elizabeth she must be a 
mother to the child, teaching her daily of the Saviour's 
love. I shall see our dear John, my husband. Give 
my warm love to daughter Mary, daughter Abigail, 
daughter Hannah, my namesake, and to our son Samuel. 
John, he must hold the cross up high that the world 
may know he is a follower of Jesus of Nazareth. Thou 
canst not keep the little flock always together, some day 
they will stray away to homes of their own ; teach them 
to love one anotJier. Elizabeth will be a neat house- 
keeper and will do all in her power for the children and 
for thee. I shall never see the dear little home in the 
lane again. It hath been our Bethel ; may it prove such 
to all those who, in the future, shall meet there to call 
upon God. May they * renew their strength ' like the 
eagle, * run and not be weary,' * walk and not faint.' 
Listen ! the bells in the steeple houses are ringing again." 
(She stopped and counted the strokes.) "Nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve. It is a solemn moment ! " Her eyes 
closed, when suddenly she opened them and said, " John, 
I see our father; he is there before me; he is with our 
John. The time is come. I may not tarry longer. 
Good-night, dear husband ! " And John, bending over 
the form of her he loved, said, " Hannah, in Heaven I 
will bid thee good-morning." He saw that her spirit 
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had fled, and knew that the Master had come, and she 
had obeyed the call. 

The funeral took place on the second day following, 
a large meeting being held at the house of the kind 
friends, John and Mary Elson. Many came to pay 
their tribute of respect, and to look, for the last time, 
upon the face of one who had endeared herself to all. 
John's sister, Truth Bowne, was present, and among 
Hannah's connections was her uncle by marriage, 
James Dickson, a physician, whose wife was Hannah's 
aunt, Alse Feake. George Fox, Robert Barclay and 
others spoke of her beautiful life and character. All 
felt that they had lost a friend. The bereaved husband 
made an address to the assembled company, which was 
recorded in the minutes of the meeting as his testimony 
concerning " his innocent wife and faithful yoke- 
fellow." His words were: 

" I find to myself having this opportunity — ^mightily 
concerned to testify a little of the abundance that is in 
my heart concerning my dear and tenderly loved wife, 
to whose charge I have not anything to lay since I first 
enjoyed her company. To declare a little to you, 
my friends — to ease my heart in this matter — ^when I 
first heard of her, before I knew her face, a true love 
was begotten in my heart towards her, and that from 
her childhood she sought after heavenly things. Whose 
face when I did behold it, — as I say it was outwardly 
beautiful and amiable; and so it hath continued unto 
me; and to all that knew her. She was very zealous 
for the Lord in what she knew in that day, and from 
the first closing with the thing I declared unto her, she 
hath been truly faithful unto me until her last minute : 
as I have often heard her say — ^the resolution of her 
heart and the bent of her spirit, was altogether to be 
subject unto me in all things, which for conscience 
sake she could do. . . . She was a true and tender 
mother to her children — (seven I hope are yet re- 
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maining of th^n) — ^her care over them was such that 
she would never consent to part with any one of them 
out of her family, except I should describe a place 
better for their eternal well-being. When the Lord laid 
it upon her, then she was truly willing to leave both 
her native country, her husband and children, and all 
her dear relations ; and after some other difficult travds, 
she was concerned to see friends in the nation of Eng- 
land; which being accomplished in an acceptable time, 
she returned to my own dwelling, where joyfully she was 
received of all that truly knew her. But in a little 
while she declared unto me that when she was upon 
the seas, it was in her view that she must say : * Hus- 
band, I have come to see thee, but must not tarry,' 
which came to pass in some months' time. ... At tiie 
knowledge of which I could have freely given up all 
to have accompanied her ; but ... I was made freely 
willing to part with her and remain at home with my 
little ones. 

" But after some time the thing sprang in my heart 
to make preparations to come for England, and it was 
made truly easy for me that if the Lord required her 
travelling in these countries, that I should take care 
of her, and accompany her if it were to the disbursing 
of half my outward estate. But when I came here I 
understood she was in Ireland, in which place I ex- 
pected I might find her, in which being accomplished, 
it lay upon her spirit to visit friends throughout all 
the nation, wherein I did willingly accompany her to a 
thousand miles' travel; and afterwards came over to 
England into parts of many countries in this nation — 
hoping, when I came to London the Lord would make 
her way homeward — ^but a necessity was laid upon her 
of further travel in these countries. But it was much 
with me to press her so far as I. durst proceed, no 
further, but I gave up to accompany wheresoever the 
Lord might order it which hath been through Holland, 
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Friesland, and as far as the City of Embden in the 
Low Countries, which was the furtherest place that 
stood in her view ere she went over. Through all of 
which I have a testimony in my heart, she was made 
serviceable for the Lord, and particularly at that City 
of Embden, having cleared her conscience to those that 
were convinced, and they from that established their 
meeting twice a week which had long been neglected. 
Through all which countries she was enabled to clear 
her conscience to them in their own language, in which 
she had been little exercised, ever since I had the 
knowledge of her; after which being accomplished we 
returned to England. 

" Now, my dear friends, as the Lord has enabled me, 
have I in short given you this account for your satis- 
faction concerning her, though I am well persuaded 
need not be spoke to many of you. 

" And thus I can truly say, as I said at first, I have 
nothing to lay to her, and am satisfied in my own 
heart, that her garments are clean and without stain. 
A tender mother to her children, and faithful wife to 
her husband, and that which passeth all — ^truly resigned 
up to serve the Lord to the utmost of her power; 
having truly denied all, parted with all, and forsaken 
all in answer to the Lord's requiring. And now to add 
a little for the sake of those who are convinced of the 
truth to whom this may come — she was always diligent 
in what she undertook, ever shy pf coming into debts, 
and always careful to answer engagements, and per- 
form to every one the thing that was equal upon all 
accounts. Never willing to make use of things above 
her ability, but constantly minding that which was 
decent, comely and of good report among sober people ; 
and when concerned in her family to exhort, reprove or 
correct, it was done in tenderness, wisdom and Godly 
fear to the teachings of God's witness, and causing the 
stubborn nature to bow. She could always freely make 
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use of what the Lord did afford her for the service of 
truth and the friends thereof; never questioning but 
the Lord would take care of her and provide for her 
wh«i she was concerned to leave all her outward ac- 
quaintance, and travel upon Truth's account in divers 
countries where she was a stranger. Always believing 
that the Lord would take away all scruples, remove all 
doubts that might arise in any of His faithful people 
concerning her. And in all the time of the weakness 
of her body, there was not the least appearance of any 
trouble on her mind, and some of her last words to me 
were, * if the Lord should take me away, remember my 
dear love to all Friends that are faithful, and to my dear 
childr^i,' and not long after she passed away without 
sigh or groan. Willing submission, faithful obedience 
and loving praises be rendered unto God forever, saith 
my soul. Amen." 

The remains of Hannah Bowne were interred in the 
Friends' burial place in Chequer Alley, Bunhill Fields, 
and her grave is marked by neither costly monument 
nor simple slab. Her name lives in the lives of those 
who took up the work of love and ministry, carrying 
the good tidings of the cross as they followed on. 
Surely it could be said of Hannah Bowne, '^ She hath 
done what she could." 

In two months' time the sad news reached the little 
shingled homestead in Vlissingen, being brought by 
John Bowne himself, who returned almost immediately 
after he had laid his dear one to rest. He had other 
matters which detained him, relating to the will of his 
father, Thomas Bowne, who had died while John and 
Hannah were in Holland. The aged man had left his 
only son his English estate which was known by the 
name of "Pallet Holme." The children, as their 
father told them the sad story of their mother's death, 
were overcome with grief. Dorothy Farrington had 
married again, so she could no longer be with them as 
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of old. The house seemed empty to John when twilight 
came and the day's work was over; he would sit with 
the little ten-year-old Samuel on his knees, and dream 
over the past years full of such happiness. God had 
sent his Hannah to him for a time and now he was 
alone. The children missed their mother's tender care, 
even though she had been away from them for more 
than a year before her death. The birds sang their 
glad songs as of old, but to John's ear the notes had 
lost their sweetness. He tried to interest himself in 
the affairs of the village and his farm kept him well 
occupied. He found all had gone on most advantage- 
ously during his absence. Francis Coly had taken en- 
tire charge of his affairs, having received in payment 
£12. 

Hannah's brother, Robert Feake, would often go up 
to the little house in the evenings and spend the quiet 
hours with John Bowne. They would sit on the stoop, 
smoking their long pipes, and discussing various events 
relating to the village of Vlissingen. One evening as 
the two men sat quietly talking, John said : 

** This revolt £us to the revenue taxes will, I fear me, 
disturb us greatly." 

" Yea, of a surety," answered his companion ex- 
citedly, " we have been paying one penny on a pound 
to defray the public charges of the revenue. I under- 
stand that Governor Lovelace had the papers of re- 
monstrance which we and other towns sent burnt on the 
Court House square of Rudsdorp, saying in his hard, 
cruel words that * the best method to keep the people 
in order was to lay such taxes upon them as might not 
give them liberty to entertain any other thoughts but 
how they should discharge them.' " 

" If he speaketh thus, he doth grievously misunder^ 
stand the people, Robert Feake. We seem to be little 
better off than when old Peter Stuyvesant stood at the 
helm. Edmund Andrus, our present governor, is an 
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unjust man. One dares say nothing; I heard that 
William Lawrence was arrested and fined for using bad 
language when the man was surely ever scholarly and 
of good temper.'' 

" In 1672, thou dost remember, John, how the Gov- 
ernor insisted that we of this village should repair the 
forts on the coast, and how we refused to comply with 
the unjust taxation. Then in '78, when the Dutch 
regained power, we were forced to submit to their laws. 
Verily it lasted not long." 

" How likest thou the new block-house which standeth 
near the town pond? " 

" It is a goodly structure, but I fear me there will be 
not a few of the Friends who will suffer therein. Our 
people seem ever to be in trouble with the authorities." 

" If thou speakest of trouble," laughed Robert Feake, 
" we are grievously annoyed at the present tune at the 
remarks of some of the townspeople relating to the frog 
pond; they complain of the evil smells which they say 
arise from it." 

" I doubt if it be practical to fill it up." 

" When will thy daughter Abigail be united to 
Henry Willetts in marriage? The parson will object 
if he tie not the knot, and the authorities will fine thee 
and Richard Willetts £10 each. If the new laws be 
carried out against the Friends, they may take from 
thee some of thy fine milch cows. They say of us that 
we are a stubborn people." 

" Such things trouble me not," answered his host. 
" The scornful world and we are widely parted. The 
people seem to rely on my judgment when they wish 
to purchase anything in Manhattan, or New York, as 
they call it now. I find it truly hard to give up the old 
names. The boatmen, they tell me, make no small profit. 
The man Reynolds who opened a barterer's store at 
the landing, hath managed well with the canoe which 
he purchased from the redskins at Bayside. He can 
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carry in it at the same time, a hogshead of molasses and 
eight or ten people." 

" How have thy crops prospered this season? " 

" My tobacco, wheat and Indian com ever find a 
market in Manhattan, and of late a law hath been 
passed that all country people who bring in supplies 
should not be taxed. The sales are held before the 
fort." 

Just then the men heard footsteps on the gravel, ancj 
looking up, saw their old friends, Henry and John 
Townsend, who were then living in Newtown, and John 
Lawrence. After giving them a hearty welcome, three 
more long Dutch pipes were brought out, and together 
they sat and talked far into the evening. 

" Smoking this tobacco weed," said John Lawrence, 
" doth verily keep away the winged insects, whose sting 
is most annoying." 

" They must have flown to our island from Egypt 
after the plague," said Henry Lawrence, smiling, " but 
the Lord maketh all the animal creation for some good 
end, even these troublesome insects. Ah ! Friend Bowne, 
methinks I do but speak thy sentiments, though I 
like neither the songs the creatures sing, nor their 
sharp sting. But tell me as to the health of thy 
children." 

" They are very robust, I thank thee, but miss much 
the tender care of a mother." 

" I do hear that thou wishest some one to instruct 
them in the several branches of knowledge," said John 
Lawrence. " Hannah Copperthwaite, the daughter of 
our good friend, is a comely woman, and one well versed 
in all branches of knowledge. Her sister Elizabeth, 
thou knowest, hath quite a gathering of children. If I 
were in thy place, John, I would see her as to the mat- 
ter. Thou hast been most grievously afilicted in the 
loss of thy beloved wife; trials like thine are hard to 
bear. I feel for thee, but rejoice that thy daughter 
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Elizabeth is such a thrifty housekeeper, resembling' her 
mother in many ways." 

** I am much alone in my sorrow," answered John 
Bowne, ** and miss sorely the companion of my life 
and the mother of my children." 

^^ It can be said of Hannah Bowne, as it was spoken 
of Arabella Johnson, the wife of Isaac Johnson, and 
friend of John Winthrop," said John Lawrence. " Thou 
must remember the story. They did say of the lovely 
woman that * she took New England in her way to 
heaven.' Thy wife did take England, the mother 
country, on her journey." 

" And it was said of poor Isaac," interrupted John 
Bowne, " * that he tryM to live without her, liked it 
not and died.' So find I the world very empty, and 
when the time cometh, will gladly follow my Hannah." 

" The drunkenness and noise made by the blacks are 
ever a cause of great annoyance to the villagers," said 
Henry Townsend. 

" There are few faithful servants that give their 
masters but little trouble," said John Bowne. " My 
Tom and his wife Caty are ever most painstaking in 
the discharge of their various duties. I know that I 
am fortunate, others having been much perplexed in 
dealing with the Indians and blacks on their planta- 
tions." 

" Thou hast, I heard, John Bowne, sold for one- 
quarter pound a parcel of ground in the northernmost 
comer of thy farm, to be used as a place of burial," 
said Henry Townsend. " It is what the town hath 
long needed. But that remindeth me, I would, while 
my memory serves me, not forget the message my dear 
wife gave me. Canst thou send eight good cider barrels, 
the kind having broad hoops, in exchange for a cross-cut 
saw? I desire much also a washing tub in exchange 
for a file. My memory is short, and much escapeth me, 
to the regret of my good wife and myself." 
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" I will most gladly take in payment the articles 
thou hast mentioned as soon as it is convenient to thee. 

" The letters I have received lately from dear George 
Fox comfort me exceedingly. The good man's words 
are those of wisdom." 

" What counsel giveth he thee? " said all together. 

" He would have me take another yoke-fellow, one 
of the Lord's people, who would bring up my motherless 
children in the right way. But as yet the thing appeal- 
eth to me not strongly. I must wait until God Himself 
commandeth me. Hast thou heard of John Jay's 
work.?^ " continued John. " Surely he hath been spared 
for the Master's service. That was naught else but 
a miracle that God performed by the hands of His 
anointed. John Jay, while I was in England, gave me 
the whole account. It seemeth that, while he was trav- 
elling in Maryland in the company of George Fox, he 
fell from his horse with great force, striking his head. 
The Friends who picked him up, declared his neck was 
broken, and that his spirit had fled. George Fox, how- 
ever, thought otherwise. He took John Jay's head in 
his hands, placing one under his chin, and the other 
behind his neck; bracing his knees against a tree, he 
raised his head two or three times with great strength, 
bringing it again into place. The neck was stiff, but 
they heard a rattling in his throat, and the man began 
to breathe." 

" It was a most wonderful occurrence, surely. The 
Lord's power is past finding out," said Henry Townsend. 

" I hear that William Penn is interested in the new 
colony he purposeth to establish in our country. It 
is to be a refuge for those of the Friends who have 
suffered grievous persecution and seek an asylum where 
all may enjoy liberty of conscience." 

" God grant to him the carrying out of the idea," 
said John Lawrence. 

" Robert Barclay is also much interested in the 
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sweet wife, acquainting them with the news of his hap- 
piness. However, before he could make his plans for 
the journey, he received a letter from Penn, asking him 
to visit him at his earliest convenience. William Penn 
was anxious that his friend Barclay should unite with 
others in buying the eastern section of the state of 
Pennsylvania, or West New Jersey, as it was then called, 
the former proprietor. Sir Greorge Carteret, having 
died. In answer to this letter, early in the mcmth of 
April, Barclay started on his journey, which, in all 
probability, would take him a full week. 

His road lay through a somewhat lonely and danger- 
ous country. As night came on he oft^ sought rest 
and refreshment at one of the many inns, which in that 
day were so noted. The clean brick floors, the beds 
with their silken hangings and sheets smelling of laven- 
der, the delicious repasts of trout, pasties, and flagons 
of claret or ale, ofi^ered great attractions to the weary 
traveler. 

It was the third day of his journey. He was passing 
through a forest. The road was very rough, the ruts 
deep, and quagmires met him at every turn. On either 
side grew the tangled heath, while the stately sons of 
the forest formed a pleasing background. The sun had 
set and night was approaching. No sound did Robert 
Barclay hear as he urged his tired horse onward, but 
the croaking of the frogs in some distant marsh. In 
the stillness he found time for meditation. 

" Prayer should be the key of the day, and the lock 
of the night, for our petitions are but the body of the 
bird and our desires its angePs wings." 

At last the beast stumbled, and Barclay, roused from 
his thoughts, exclaimed: 

" The parish verily do not do their duty ; leaving the 
road mending to the peasants is not the wisest thing, 
while they have a daily struggle for sustenance. I see 
in the future naught but dismal failure." 
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As the words fell from his lips, his horse suddenly 
stopped, rearing violently on his haunches, as if fearful 
of proceeding. It was almost dark and the trees cast 
such black shadows that Robert Barclay could see 
nothing distinctly. Suddenly from the thicket at the 
side of the road a horseman emerged. He was dressed 
in a buff jerkin and a cap of red velvet. The latter was 
ornamented with a long, white feather, which fell grace- 
fully over his shoulder and was held in place by a 
golden buckle. High leathern boots reached above the 
knee, and his broad belt held a rapier and a brace 
of silver-mounted pistols. The man rode toward 
him, pistol in hand. Barclay saw by his fierce 
expression that he was a highwayman of desperate 
character, and would take either his gold or his 
life. 

"Halt!" 

At the words Barclay drew up his horse. The other 
accosted him. 

" Od's bodkins ! man. You look as fresh as Mother 
Carey's chickens. Ecod! I pray you tell me your 
name, the object of your journey and the amount of 
treasure you carry with you? " 

" My name, man, is Robert Barclay. I come from 
Ury, and am travelling on to visit my friend William 
Penn. I have but little gold on my person above what 
will be necessary for my journey. Friend, I will share 
it with thee, if thou art in sore need." 

" The devil ! Boots and saddles ! I see you are the 
Quaker Barclay, one of the stubbomest of men, whom 
even Archbishop Sha^ could not subdue." 

" I am the selfsame man. Camest thou to meet me 
for foul sport, friend?" 

" By all the saints in Heaven, Master Morality, you 
would perchance have me unlearn some of the tricks of 
my trade." 

" Thy trade is but a sorry business if it leads thee 
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to take human life; that belongs only to the King, I 
mean the Heavenly King." 

" King! " laughed the robber. " Zounds. Curse me 
if I believe in such a King! I have led a dog's life of 
it, and He, the King you speak of, hath done but little 
for me.** 

"Done but little! Man^ He hath given thee life 
everlasting. I am thy friend and every man's and I see 
thou art in great need. I dread not thy deadly weapon, 
because I am free from fear of death through a Divine 
hope in immortality." 

At these words, the robber appeared surprised, and 
grasped his pistol tightly, but said nothing. 

** Brother man," Barclay continued, " wouldst thou 
desire to shed the blood of one who wishes only to do 
thee good? " 

The expression of the man's face sof taied ; his sinewy 
arm trembled, the fingers relaxing their hold of the 
pistol, which fell with a thud to the ground. 

" Thou art in great need, I see." 

" In need? Speak you of need, of poverty? Curse 
me ! man, if that be so. I am one of a band of outlaws 
who never show the white feather. We have gold by 
the nugget. Ha, ha, ha I you say you would relieve my 
wants? Wretch, you would betray me! Gad! you 
force me, man, to waver from my purpose." 

" Nay, I would do thee no hurt. How could I do 
harm to the child of my Father? Thou art my brother, 
and my Father loveth thee and would have thee changed. 
Turn thyself, man, now, and use thy life for the King's 
service. The days pass quickly; the night cometh on 
us unawares. Where wilt thy soul be when thou stand- 
est before the King's judgment seat? " 

The robber trembled. 

" I have wronged many, and, as you say, being no 
longer young as I once was, the night may soon come 
upon me. I have heard of this Father in Heaven. 
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When I was a young lad, I was on a cruiser, a pirate 
ship. It was in the year 1661, and we stopped at 
Malta for repairs. The Inquisition at that time was 
in power, and the prisons were filled. One day, while 
walking through the town, I heard a voice; it seemed 
to issue from a window in the prison. The voice was a 
woman's. I wrote the words down as they fell ui>on my 
ear, and by reading them over and over, I soon knew 
them by heart. The words sung were these : 

" * My soul praise thou the Lord, I say 
Praise Him with joy and peace; 
My spirit and mind, both night and day. 
Praise Him and never cease. 

"'O magnify His Majesty, 

His fame and His renown, — 
Whose dwelling is in Zion high 
The glory of His crown. 

"'That God may have His glory due, 
His honour and His fame. 
And all His saints may sing anew 
The praises of His Name/ 

I listened again. A man's voice spoke, * Cease thy idle 
song, woman. A mouth-piece also the inquisitor will 
next order that thy wagging tongue may cease.* * I 
fear thee not,' the first voice replied. (She spoke as 
you have done. Master.) * You cannot kill my soul, 
for God hath given it immortal life.' " 

**From what you say the woman was one of our 
countrywomen, and also one of the people called 
Quakers. The words of the song were those of Cath- 
erine Evans who, with her friend Sarah Cheever, were 
imprisoned for over three years in Malta in the loath- 
some dungeon of the Inquisition. I am glad to tell thee, 
man, that God saved them and restored them to their 
homes in honest England. The Lord never deserts His 
people, and those women knew it. Cannot their ex- 
ample lead thee to turn from thy evil ways? " 
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" Ah ! I am wicked from my cradle up, and have on 
mj hands ^reat blood stains that I see always before 
me." The robber shuddered as he held out his hands 
and looked at them. 

* " Confess and repent, man. * Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.' * TheT)lood 
of Christ cleanseth us from all sin.' " 

" If your belief is like that of the women in the prison 
of the Inquisition, it must be good. I, too, would learn 
your teachings, for few men have cared to call me 
brother." 

Barclay saw that the expression of the man had 
changed, and replied, " I would help thee. I have need 
of another groom. Wilt thou take that position, for- 
saking from this moment thy false life?" 

For the first time in the robber's existence he spoke 
the truth, and laying his hand on that of Robert Bar- 
clay, answered, " Master, I promise, I swear to you by 
this." And from his pouch he took a tiny jewelled 
cross. 

" Thy yea and nay, man, is sufficient. God re- 
quireth no oath from thee. I pray thee let me see the 
trinket." Barclay took it in his hand and examined it 
carefully. On it were the words " In hoc spero." ("A 
strange possession for such man," he said to himself, 
" if I mistake not, this is the long lost cross that 
belongeth to little Mary Becket.") Turning to the 
robber, he said, " Pledge me only to do as God reveals 
Himself to thy soul. I believe here in the woods He has 
come unto thee." 

The man bent his head, " Master, I will, God helping 
me, do my best, and will learn of the doctrines of the 
Quaker sect." 

All night these two travelled through the gloomy 
woods. The robber told Barclay much of his past 
life. Although it was dark, the Holy Spirit's pres- 
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ence (the inner light) illumined Barclay's face. By 
daybreak the robber's life was changed and his com- 
panion knew the angels were rejoicing over the soul 
of the outlaw. He questioned him about the little cross, 
and found that the robber had picked it up on a' street 
in London while fleeing from the plague-stricken city* 
The man said he knew not to whom it belonged, but 
wished to return it to the rightful owner. Barclay said 
that he had heard the early history of the trinket, that 
it had been lost by a friend and that, if possible, he 
would restore it to the owner, a young girl, then living 
in Germany. As they rode on their way, the robber 
returned the cross, saying, " Take it, I pray you, 
and do with it as you think fit. It is the first step 
I must take in my new life." 

At last Barclay and his new groom reached Worm- 
inghurst, William Penn's beautiful home, where the 
former was gladly welcomed. He told his friends of the 
strange encounter and all became greatly interested in 
the reclaimed robber, wishing to hear every particular. 
Penn's mind was full of his new plans, being engaged 
in drawing up a constitution for West New Jersey. 
His beloved friend Algernon Sidney, and his father- 
in-law, Isaac Pennington, were helping him. He told 
Barclay of his gift from the Crown ; it had been given 
him in payment for the sum of over £16,000 which had 
been loaned to the Crown by Penn's father, the Ad- 
miral. James, his guardian, had used much influence 
in helping him establish his claims upon the govern- 
ment. Robert Barclay was much pleased with his 
friend's success and said smilingly: 

" I hear they at Whitehall are jealous of thy in- 
fluence, and like not thy Quaker views. Lord Balti- 
more feels somewhat sore because of this late grant." 

"Thou speakest truly, but I have friends in the 
persons of Lord Hyde, Chief Justice North and the 
Earl of Halifax. But, Barclay, come thou into the 
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apartment, where Sidney, Isaac Pennington and I are 
working/* With these words he conducted him to an 
adjoining room. After warm greetings were exchanged, 
William Penn said: 

** We must show thee some of the plans we are form- 
ing for our new dominion, and thou must lend us thy 
brains. The ship, John Sarahs commanded by Henry 
Smith, and the Amity ^ by Richard Dinan, will sail 
shortly. Thou seest we have our hands very full in 
preparation, and thou, Barclay, wilt think over the 
purchase of East New Jersey." 

" I have considered the matter and later will let thee 
know my views on the subject; I also have good tidings 
to give thee. Ury hath been made a free barony by 
the Crown, and you must all rejoice at my good for- 
tune.'' 

** That do we most heartily. But thou hast had a 
long, wearisome journey, dear Robert, and Gulielma 
vdll chide me for my lack of hospitality should I de- 
tain thee longer here. Let us look for my dear 
wife; she is at this time, I fancy, in the garden, 
and we will surprise her there. I pray you excuse 
me, Algernon Sidney and Isaac Pennington. My 
brain is weary and needs rest, but I will return ere 
long." 

The two men soon found themselves in the beautiful 
garden with its lovely flowers and clipped box. The 
fair young wife sat reading under a large spreading 
oak, and did not see her husband and Barclay until 
they were almost close to her. 

" Ah ! Dear Heart," said Penn, " I have brought thee 
an old friend." 

The book dropped from the dainty fingers, and 
Gulielma stretched out a small hand with words of 
welcome. 

" Ah ! Robert Barclay, thou art welcome. Surely it 
is long since thou hast visited our beloved home." 
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Then, mationing him to a seat near her, she asked of 
him many questions. Had he heard that Elizabeth 
of Hervorden had only two weeks before passed away 
from earth? Eleanor Lowe had received a letter 
written by the Princess, before her death, entrusting her 
with her ward, Mary Becket. " Dost thou remember 
the pretty little one with golden curls and eyes that 
looked like stars? I have never seen the child, but 
William hath told me much about her. The maiden 
hath already started on her journey and will be in 
England in two weeks' time." 

"Is the sad news true?" said Barclay, "that the 
noble woman hath left us? Elizabeth of Hervorden 
was a grand character, one whom all loved and rever- 
enced. Verily, Germany and the world at large have 
lost one of their truest friends. No one ever ap- 
proached her Majesty to be turned away with a harsh 
word; she was a friend alike to rich and poor. It is 
sad for Mary Becket; she will sorely miss her noble 
friend and adopted mother." 

" I pity the maiden," said Gulielma, " though I know 
nothing as to her history. But surely she hath found 
a friend in Eleanor Lowe who will do what she can for 
her happiness." 

" Loving the noble Elizabeth as we all do," said 
Penn, "we shall feel that Mary Becket is our special 
charge. I understand from Eleanor Lowe that the 
child's mother wished her to be brought up in the doc- 
trine of the Friends. She never cared to have her know 
she was of the Percy family." 

" It was the mother's request and one which we will 
all respect," said Gulielma. " But I must leave you. 
Matilda Sharp hath been gathering cowslips for me, 
as I desire to make some cowslip wine. It is a healthy 
drink, of which you must all taste." With these words 
she rose and, bowing gracefully, left the two men under 
the trees. 
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Penn's eyes lavingly followed his dear one until she 
disappeared. 

** Gulielma is ever like a ray of sunshine, Robert. 
May God spare her to me." And Penn bent his head 
and dreamily touched the chair which she had just 
left, lifting up a branch of sweet briar that had twined 
itself in and out of the iron fretwork. "All nature 
loves her, for she is a child of nature," he said half 
aloud. 

The two friends talked long and earnestly. At last 
Penn rose. " Of a truth, I must no longer linger here. 
Algernon Sidney and Isaac Pennington are working 
hard within, and I must assist them. Thou wilt ex- 
cuse me for a time, Robert Barclay. Make thyself at 
home and do what thou desirest; I will see thee later 
in the day." 

After Penn had left his friend, the steward appeared 
with some light refreshments. There were cherries in 
a rare old porcelain bowl, a delicious loaf of spiced 
cake, and a silver mug of gooseberry wine. The stew- 
ard placed the tray on a little garden table and re- 
tired. Barclay, when alone, pondered over the many 
events of the day and the sad news from Hervorden 
that only now had come to his ears. 

That evening after supper they sat in the dimly 
lighted drawing-room, talking over their never-to-be- 
forgotten trip through Holland and Germany. First, 
Penn, and then Barclay, would call to mind some pleas- 
ing scene in the old Abbey Castle, the central figure 
being always the stately Princess Elizabeth, whom God 
had taken to Himself. Barclay, suddenly remembering 
the little cross that the robber had given him, put his 
hand in his pocket to look for it, but found it was gone. 

On the following day Penn had a long conversation 
with Barclay in regard to the many events that had 
transpired during the past year. 

" It hath been a time of terrible persecution," said 
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Barclay. " Titus Gates hath caused much bitterness 
by his absurd contentions, Catholics have suffered as 
well as Friends. George Fox is doing what he can, 
attending Pariiament constantly." 

" A letter from Margaret Fell tells of the quiet way 
in which they must assemble for worship in London, 
constables being stationed at the door to keep the 
people from entering the meeting house. They seem 
to think they are plotting an insurrection.'' 

" George Fox is anxious that our people should 
be most cautious with regard to the estates of 
those entrusted to our care — ^that none may lose a 
shiUing." 

" The meeting in Lancashire hath also been inter- 
rupted by informers ; they seem to be everywhere. Mar- 
garet Fox hath been fined £20 for her house, £20 for 
speaking in the meeting and £40 for speaking the second 
time. She hath also had thirty head of cattle taken 
from her." 

" Others have suffered in the same way, but as our 
dear George Fox saith, * the Seed reigneth.' Our ene- 
mies hope to weary us and to ruin our affairs, but 
God will prevent them." 

" I have been doing what I can at court, and James 
appeareth to harken unto me. At present he is much 
interested in the * Holy Experiment.' I think, Robert, 
that this new colony of mine must be a success ; already 
I have heard from Frankfurt, Worms and Kerchein of 
many who desire to settle in the new country. I hope 
to have some of the wool manufacturers from the west- 
em part of our island, as well as the vine dressers from 
the Rhine and Holland. Colonel Markham, my cousin, 
I will send to America. He will make all necessary 
arrangements and settle disputes as to the boundary 
lines and Indian difficulties. In my province I' desire 
to have neither soldier nor sword. What thinkest thou 
of it? " 
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" I believe justice and true courtesy can do more 
than war and bloodshed." 

" Thou hast not heard the constitution, Barclay. 
Shall I read it to thee? " 

"Yes, if thou hast the time to spare.'* 

" * We believe in the right of free worship, legisla- 
tive power to be given to the people through the ballot 
box, the executive power to be vested in ten commis- 
sioners appointed by the general assembly, the office 
of interpreting the law and pronouncing verdicts to 
be confided to the juries, the judges to be elected for 
only two years simply to assist the juries, the state 
to look after the education of aU orphan children, and 
no man to be imprisoned for debt.' . . . Thou seest, 
Barclay, the whole power of the state is to be placed 
in the hands of the people.'' 

" Would it not be well to ha^e copies made of the 
constitution which might be circulated through the 
country, giving a description of the soil, climate and 
advantages of the new tracts?" 

" The idea is good, and I will see that it is carried 
out." 

Thus the conversation ended. Barclay remained 
several days with his friends, after making the necessary 
arrangements with the company for purchasing East 
New Jersey. 




William Penn 



CHAPTER XXIII 



WTLLIAM PENN AS GOVEBNOB 

''The blustering winds blow hard; the foaming seas 
Raise their proud waves, the surging billows swell; 
No human art this tempest can appease: 
He's only safe who with the Lord doth dwell. 
Though storms and violence should yet increase. 
In Him there is security and peace." 

Thomas Ei^lwood. 
"Fifth month, 1683. 

"Founder of Pennsylvania I Thou 

Didst feel, when thy words of peace 
Smoothed the stern chieftcdn's swarthy brow, 
And bade the dreadful war-dance cease. 

** On Schuylkill's banks no fortress frowned. 
The peaceful cot alone was there; 
No beacon fires the hilltops crowned. 
No death-shot swept the Delaware. 

"In manners meek, in precepts mild. 
Thou and thy friends serenely taught 
The savage huntsman, fierce and wild. 
To raise to Heaven his erring thought." 

Whittier. 

Six months have passed since the news reached 
Eleanor Lowe of the death of the Princess Elizabeth 
of Hervorden. She had written many letters to her 
new charge as to her journey to England, and was 
looking forward with great pleasure to her arrival. 

it was the close of a day in autumn. The shades of 
night were fast falling and the steward, while mutter- 
ing something to himself about the short hours for 
work, threw another log on the hearth, lit the waxen 
tapers on the high mantel-shelf, and then hurried to 
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the door to see if the coach were visible, down the long 
avenue of forest trees. The old man was joined by 
the housekeeper, and both stood peering into the dark- 
ness. The steward was the first to break the silence. 

" Hark ye, woman ! I hear the sound of wheels on 
the gravel. It must surely be the mistress herself and 
the young person she has gone to meet.'* 

Just then the coach was seen approaching Crewood 
Hall. It stopped at the door and two figures alighted, 
one the Quakeress, Eleanor Lowe, and the other a young 
girl with golden hair and dark blue eyes, whom we 
recognise as Mary Becket. She is now thirteen years 
of age and the graceful figure of the girl looks almost 
womanly. The two were followed by the servants 
carrying bags and rugs. The mistress greeted the 
steward and housekeeper, and conducted her new charge 
to the pretty room which had been prepared for her 
reception. It was not imtil they reached the chamber 
that Eleanor Lowe addressed her companion. 

" Welcome, dear Mary, welcome home. I rejoice 
that I can now talk quietly with thee, as we have had 
little opportunity of conversing since we met in London. 
I knew all would be carried on in a proper manner 
relating to thy journey, but realised that thou wast 
inexperienced in all matters pertaining to travel, hav- 
ing ever lived in the quiet and seclusion of Hervorden 
Abbey." 

"Faith, Mistress Lowe, I came most comfortably. 
The last days at Hervorden were in sooth very sad, 
my heart ached sorely when I thought of leaving the 
only home I have ever known." Tears filled the eyes 
of the young girl, and Eleanor Lowe stretched out her 
arms and drew her to herself, saying: 

" Thou wilt learn to love the new home, dear one. 
But call me no longer Mistress Lowe, call me mother. 
It was the wish of the noble Elizabeth that thou shouldst 
be like my own child. Her last letter to me was filled 
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with warm, earnest words concerning thee and thy 
future. Thou hast lost thy dearest friend, sweet one, 
but I will do what little I can for thee; the future is 
in wiser hands than ours. There! do not weep. Re- 
memberest thou the lock of hair thou gavest to me when 
we parted? I have it still, Mary; it was the first link 
in the golden chain of friendship which now binds us so 
closely together. It delighteth me to hear thee use the 
Friends' language and to know thou art become one 
of our people. Thou hast mayhap, child, never heard 
of my sad loss. Several years ago I adopted a little 
one, the only child of my cousin, Mary Brundrett, and 
her good man, John Becket. The father and mother 
were not Friends, and their child was baptised in the 
parish church. Shortly after the mother died leaving 
little Mary in my cate. Grief seemed to paralyse the 
poor father, and he decided to leave England and seek 
a home in the New World. The little one, whose name, 
strangely enough, was exactly the same as thine, grew 
very near to my heart, and as the days passed, she 
became like one of my own. But John Becket found 
life in the New World very lonely without wife or child, 
and one day a letter came, asking me if I would part 
with the little Mary and find some way of sending her 
out to him. This I did, but thou didst come to cheer 
my soul. I will no longer be alone at Crewood Hall. 
One day in the future thou wilt learn to know Roger 
Haydock of Coppull. It is to him that I have given 
my hand in promise of marriage. Thou wilt learn to 
love him, dear." 

" It will be sweet to call thee mother," Mary said 
as she threw her arms around Eleanor Lowe's neck. " I 
thank thee for thy words of love and sympathy ; they 
have sunk deep down into my heart. This chamber 
thou hast prepared for me with its prettily draped bed, 
its prints and books, is beautiful." 

" 'Tis naught, Mary child, but a simple chamber, 
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but in it mayest thou find rest and comfort after the 
deep sorrow that hath spread its wings over thy head. 
But thou art weary, I will send Patience Gill to unpack 
thy boxes/' 

After Eleanor Lowe had left the room, Mary seated 
herself by the fire and mused while she looked into the 
dancing flames. She felt like one in a dream, it had 
all been so hurried. 

" It is only a few months since the hand of the Prin- 
cess was placed on my head in blessing. With her 
last breath she spoke words of love; they sound ever 
in my ears. * My dear Mary hath almost reached 
woman's estate, and it grieveth me to leave her, but 
it will only be for a short while, " for a thousand years 
in Thy sight are but' as yesterday when it is past, and 
as a watch in the night." It is my wish that she may 
grow into a noble woman strong in the love of her 
Saviour. The little cross thy beloved mother left thee, 
I have never been able to find; may it be at no very 
distant day restored to thy hands.' " 

As Dame Memory with her mirror passed before 
Mary, the blue eyes grew dim and great tears rolled 
down the fair face, and fell upon the clasped hands. 
" I must be brave," the girl thought. ** She would 
not have me grieve." 

Just then there came a knock at the door. Mary 
hastily wiped away her tears as the maid, bowing re- 
spectfully, entered. For the time the unpacking ab- 
sorbed all of the young girl's thoughts. Soon Mary 
was dressed for dinner, and descended to the drawing- 
room, where Eleanor Lowe sat waiting to receive her. 
With her were Isabel Yeamans and Rachel Fell, the 
former of whom Mary joyfully recognised. A bright 
fire was burning on the hearth, and the candles shed a 
soft light through the apartment. Dinner was an- 
nounced. It was a quiet meal, and shortly afterwards 
the four sat and talked over the past. Rachel Fell told 
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of finding the little cross that night of the storm, and 
of its strange history. She wondered if it would ever 
again come to light. 

But Mary was very weary, and shortly retired to 
her pretty chamber. As she laid her head on the pillow 
she felt a peace she had never known before, that peace 
that comes from just lying in the Father's arms and 
trusting, and she prayed that her wiU might in all 
things become obedient to the Will of God. 

The next morning the sun rose bright and clear. 
The day was but a foretaste of those following. 

There were some people living at Witten, old friends 
of Eleanor Lowe, by the name of Baker, whom Mary- 
soon learned to know and love. In the family were 
girls of about her own age. She also spent much time 
at Worminghurst where she grew very fond of William 
Perm and his beautiful wife, Gulielma. Her devotion to 
the children soon won their affections. It was while 
at Worminghurst that she heard aU about the new 
colony in West New Jersey, and becoming interested 
in the plans for the settlement, she one day asked Penn 
if he thought that at some future time she might go 
to the New World and help him. He, laughing heart- 
ily, exclaimed: 

" Thou go to the new colony, child ! Why, thou 
art of too tender years. What would the good Eleanor 
Lowe do without thee? She calleth thee her sunshine." 

Mary answered, " Would she not bid me go if she 
thought it were God's Will? " 

" Yea, child, that would she gladly do, but we must 
wait and see." So the conversation ended. 

It wfiis the close of the year 1681. Mary had been 
asked by her kind friends, the Penns, to make them 
another visit, and Eleanor Lowe, knowing how happy 
Mary always was while there, accepted the invitation 
for her. One day during her visit the Duke of York 
came to dine with his ward. After the repast was over 
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and all had adjourned to the drawing-room, he asked 
Penn to bring to him the golden-haired maiden, she 
whom they called Lady Mary Becket. As the young 
girl blushingly approached, James stretched out his 
hand, saying pleasantly: 

^^ Be not afraid, fair maiden. By my troth, I have 
heard of you as the ward of our cousin, the late 
Princess Elizabeth, Lady Abbess of Hervorden. You 
loved her. Lady Mary? " 

"Yes, your Majesty," answered Mary, courtesying 
gracefully, " I loved her always. I never remember 
my mother and the Princess was like an own mother 
to me." 

** You're a fair maiden. I would have you at the 
court that you may see something of the world. A 
pretty butterfly must fly from flower to flower." 

" I thank your Highness for your kind thought of 
me, but it was the Princess Elizabeth's wish that I 
should see naught of court life." 

"Naught of court life? Gad! you are a modest 
flower, but destined not to blush alone. The ideas our 
good cousin entertained were false. See, how would 
you like to wear fetters like this?" and he took from 
his neck a chain of gold and placed it in her hand. 
" Such as these are not binding." 

Just then a bright light flashed into the room, illumi- 
nating the faces of those present. All hurried to the 
window, and threw up the western casement. Before 
them they saw a meteor, in shape like a sword, falling 
to the earth. For a moment no one spoke. It was 
Penn who broke the silence. 

" Surely it is the Lord's token and we may not know 
what it portends. See! the rest of the sky is clear 
and bright. James of York, our people are suffering 
persecution, but we are as safe as the stars up yonder 
in the blue heaven of God's love. He will protect His 
people by the sword of His might." 
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"We fear no evil, O Lord," Gulielma said softly, 
" for Thou art with us, and wilt deliver us." 

James turned away. " The faith of these people is 
marvellous ; would I might know something of it. May- 
hap the sign was sent to keep me from tempting the 
maiden to try court life. I will trouble the child no 
further." And turning to Mary Becket, he said, "I 
will not entice you with fair dreams of the court. You 
are happy? " 

" Yea, most happy, your Highness. I desire but one 
thing else." 

"And th^t. Lady Mary, is what?" 

" That is a secret, your Highness, which I will tell 
unto no one. It lieth deep in my heart." 

" Marry ! Penn, I trow it is a sweetheart, some good 
Quaker youth perchance, who will, in the future, wed 
the Lady Mary." 

" Nay, the maid hath not such thoughts. There are 
other things which weigh upon her. She wishes much 
to go to the new colony of Sylvania." 

" Say rather Pennsylvania. Thy name is one of 
which no man need be ashamed. Let it be known as 
such." Turning to Mary, he said, " Keep the chain, 
fair maid, as a gift from James of York. Your friends 
will have good need to bind you closely to merry Eng- 
land, lest you fly away." 

After Mary had returned to Crewood Hall in Ches- 
hire, Eleanor Lowe noticed the girl was very quiet and 
thoughtful, evidently something troubled her. One day 
Eleanor Lowe received a letter from Penn, in which he 
told her of Mary Becket's desire to go to the New 
World. He thought that, if Eleanor Lowe considered 
the thing practical, it would be advisable to let the 
girl have her wish. He knew she was happy in her 
new home, but seemed to long for the Master's work. 
The next day Mistress Lowe called Mary to her, and 
placing her arm around the girl, said; 
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" Mary, I have discovered the desire of thy heart, 
and have written dear Greorge Fox, asking his advice 
in the matter. Roger Haydock will say nothing; he 
thinketh thou art but young to leave thy home." 

" I wish not, dear mother, to leave thee, but the thing 
has weighed on my mind for so long time, and the 
Duke's words about court life have kept coming back 
to me. It was a great temptation, and I know the court 
ladies have many pleasures. But I desire rather to 
live, as the Princess Elizabeth wished, a life given up 
to God." 

" It startleth me, child ; I must have time to think. 
The Bakers hope in two years to set sail for the colony. 
I must write to them and learn something of their 
plans. My wedding is to be on the sixth day of May. 
Thou wouldst like to go under the Baker protection, 
and later join Phinehas and Phebe Pemberton, our dear 
friends of whom thou art so fond? " 

Mary's face brightened. " I desire not to leave thee, 
dear mother, and I know that Roger Haydock loves 
me already like a daughter. But I feel that God hath 
called me to the New World, even though I am but 
young in years." 

Eleanor Lowe for a few moments remained silent, and 
then said: 

" I will meanwhile, as I have said, write to the Bakers 
and learn from them as to their plans. While waiting 
for an answer we will have time to lay the matter again 
before the Lord." 

All through the summer of 1682 William Penn was 
much occupied in pushing forward the preparations for 
his journey to the new colony. Charles H. had taken 
sides with Penn in regard to the boundaries. Lord Bal- 
timore had refused to come to terms, and James, Duke 
of York, would not consent to relinquish his claim to 
the province. Penn desired to obtain the strip of land 
fronting the Delaware from Coaquannoe to Cape Hen- 
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lopen, now a part of the state of Delaware. On the 
twenty-fourth of August two drafts of conveyance were 
drawn up and sent to the Board of Trade. By these 
papers the Duke of York gave up to Penn and his 
descendants all his right and title to the lands. 

Many of Penn's friends became greatly interested 
in the project. Wallis, the mathematician, advised him 
as to how he might aid science, and the Royal Society, 
wishing to know more about the geography of America, 
numbered him among their great men. 

The ship Welcome^ on which Penn expected to em- 
bark, was to set sail on the first of September. Guli- 
elma dreaded the parting and long separation from her 
husband. The sad event of the death of Lady Penn 
had cast a gloom over Worminghurst. Penn longed 
to take his wife and little ones with him, but he knew 
that Gulielma was frail, and that the children must 
remain where they could have educational advantages. 
For their sakes he spared no expense. He desired his 
daughter Letty to become a good housekeeper, and his 
sons, Spingett and William, to acquire a knowledge of 
building, ship-carpentry, measuring, levelling, survey- 
ing and navigation. Penn knew that his children would 
one day succeed him, and on his departure, wrote a 
letter to them with the following counsel : 

" As for you, who are likely to be concerned in the 
government of Pennsylvania, I do charge you before the 
Lord God and His holy angels, that ye be lowly, 
diligent and tender, fearing God, loving the people and 
hating covetousness. Let justice have its impartial 
course and the law free passage. Though to your loss, 
protect no man against it; for you are not above the 
law, but the law above you. Live therefore yourselves 
the lives you would have the people live, and then you 
will have right and boldness to punish the transgressor. 
Keep upon the square, for God sees you; therefore do 
your duty and be sure you see with your own eyes. 
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and hear with your own ears. Entertain no lurchers ; 
cherish no informers for gain or revenge ; use no tricks ; 
fly to no devices to support and cover injustice; but 
let your hearts be upright before the Lord, trusting in 
Him above the contrivance of men, and none shall be 
able to hurt or supplant you." 

The hour of his departure came, and Penn, with a 
heavy heart, set sail for Deal. The vessel had been 
out but a few days when smallpox broke out among 
the passengers, and before they reached mid-ocean 
nearly all had succumbed. Penn's time was occupied 
in nursing the sick and dying. He was aided by his 
good friend, Master Pearson of Chester. One day, 
while resting on deck, Pearson came to him and said: 

** There is a djdng woman below who wisheth to speak 
with thee." 

Penn hastened to obey the call, and found the poor 
creature in a sinking condition. As he approached her 
she said: 

" Master Penn, I am dying, but, before I go into 
another world I must confess to you something that 
Heth hard on my conscience. Mayhap in the future 
you will meet the child of my mistress. I pray you 
tell her the tale as you hear it from my lips." 

Penn bent eagerly forward to catch the woman's 
words. 

" I was the maid-servant of Lady Mary Becket, a 
proud-souled Madam, one of the Percy family. I was 
with her and Master Edward Becket when they fled 
to Hervorden Abbey in the carriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth. Sir Cecil, a cousin of my mistress, loved 
the Lady Mary Becket in truth and hated her husband, 
and had threatened his life. Their abode was dis- 
covered before they left Holland. I was engaged for 
a goodly simi of gold by Sir Cecil to take the position 
of maid and act the spy. It was a sorry business. 
All I heard found its way to my Master's ears. Ah! 
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woe is me. He wrote to the Princess Elizabeth, Lady 
Abbess of Hervorden, under an assumed name, telling 
her that he was a poor member of the Quaker body 
needing help. The Princess Elizabeth sent to him Mas- 
ter Edward Becket, as Sir Cecil knew she would. The 
Jesuits helped him; they would gain favour from the 
proud Percy name. There in an inn he murdered his 
rival. 

" Master Penn, my throat is dry and my lips parched. 
I pray you for a drop of water. Ah! the awful night- 
mare." 

Penn held a cup of water to her swollen lips. The 
old woman resumed her tale. 

" There was a small jewelled cross my Lady wore. 
She told me it was the Percy talisman. Sir Algernon, 
her cousin, had given it to her years before. That cross 
I took from her while she slept, and sent it by my sister 
to Sir Cecil. He wanted it, thinking it would help 
him in some way to gain the lady's hand. My sister 
disappeared in a mysterious manner. No one ever 
knew what became of her or the cross. It happened 
years ago. When the Lady Mary died I left the 
castle. The Princess had never liked me, and I knew 
it. I returned to England, was caught stealing one 
day, and put into prison — ^into Appleby jail. There 
I met one of your sect, a good man, truly — James 
Naylor by name. For the first time in my wicked life 
I learnt what Christianity was. Alack ! I had listened 
to the preaching of many, but that man's words sank 
into my heart like coals of fire; the sins I had com- 
mitted stood out before me, but in the end I found 
rest and peace. I have long watched to see the child 
of my beautiful mistress, to confess all to her. You 
will seek her out for me, Master Penn? " 

" I know the child of your mistress, and love her as my 
own. I will relate to her the words you have spoken." 

The woman continued. " I thought to cross the seas, 
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and spend my life doing a little for athers. It would 
be a better beginning in a new land. But the Lord 
Jesus has come to old Betsey. She will feel so ashamed 
when she stands up there with such a poor plain crown. 
There may be just one or two jewels in it, for Betsey 
has tried to lead a better life. The Lord has forgiven 
her, and through the cross — the blood — she has been 
made whole. She longed to do more for the Master, 
but the Lord Jesus has come for wicked old Betsey, and 
with her sins forgiven, she is going home." 
" It is just as we are without one plea." 
" I thank you. Master Penn, for listening, and I 
thank God that I was sent on the Welcome to tell you 
my story. May your cup of rejoicing be full, Master 
Penn. In the new province may the Quakers find rest 
and peace." 

The angel of the Lord came for poor Betsey. Penn 
saw the look of peace on the worn old face and forgot 
for a time the loathsome disease. The heavenly light 
covers much that is unsightly. 

They buried the old woman in the sea, waiting for 
the time when it would give up its dead. 

The story had touched Penn deeply. The early 
chapter of Mary Becket's history had a new page added 
to it. The Princess Elizabeth had told him of the love 
existing between the Lady Mary Becket and herself, and 
he felt that one day the little cross would reappear. 

So the time passed. Thirty victims Old Ocean 
claimed. Strong men trembled. On the twenty-seventh 
day of October, nine weeks after the departure from 
Old England, the wooded banks of the Delaware were 
sighted by the weak and despairing passengers. How 
rejoiced they were to set foot on terra firma, as they 
disembarked at Newcastle. As Penn's foot touched the 
shore a cry of " Welcome! Welcome! Welcome! " came 
from many throats. The new governor, conspicuous 
to all by his dress (for Penn wore a blue silken sash 
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about his waist) with his courtly air and honest counte- 
nance, inspired the people with confidence. 

His cousin, Colonel Markham, stepped forward to 
greet him. Behind him were the Dutch, Swedish, Eng^ 
lish and German settlers, besides other friends. Among 
those waiting to receive him were Phinehas and Phebe 
Pemberton of Boston, Lancaster County, the friends 
of Eleanor Lowe. How the sight of their familiar 
faces gladdened his heart. He extended his hand to 
them and exclaimed: 

" I rejoice, dear friends, to see your faces in the 
New World. You did reach your destination in 
safety? " 

" Yes, William Penn. Uncle William Yardley gave 
us a goodly welcome. We ourselves reached here but 
yesterday and are here at Newcastle awaiting thy 
arrival." 

Penn raised his eyes. He saw before him dusky 
Indians, the Lenni Lenapi in their paint and feathers. 
Behind the waiting people was a background of gable- 
roofed houses with the grand old forest stretching away 
in the distance. The many canoes were plying back- 
wards and forwards from the Welcome, carrying the 
passengers and their merchandise. 

The sick seemed to grow stronger immediately as 
they felt the earth under their feet, and the weary 
hearts took courage. There on the banks they stood, 
joining in a silent thanksgiving to the Heavenly Pilot 
who had brought them safely to their journey's end. 

The next day all assembled at the court house, where 
the legal formalities were gone through with, deeds and 
charters read. Lieutenant Markham placed in Penn's 
hands the accounts of the new colony. The agents of 
the Duke of York were there, and surrendered the land 
in the name of their master. 

Penn rose. A silence fell on the people as he told 
them of his new plans — ^the form of government he had 
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made for Pennsjlvaniay his ideas and theories. He 
promised that all those in lower Delaware should share 
in the privileges of the new colony, should have liberty 
of conscience and a voice in political matters. With 
great enthusiasm the people asked that he would govern 
them in person, annexing their territory to the new 
province. Penn promised he would consider the 
matter. 

The following day the newcomers, with their friaids, 
the Pembertcms and others, slowly ascended the Dela- 
ware, stopping at Upland, a Swedish town. Here they 
remained for a few days. 

On one occasion Penn turned to his companion Pear- 
son, who had been such a helper to him during the voy- 
age, and said: 

" Providence has brought us safely here ; thou hast 
been the companion of my toils ; what wilt thou that I 
should call this place? '* 

Pearson remained modestly quiet for a time, and 
then answered: 

" C€J1 it Chester, in remembrance of the city from 
whence I came." 

So the little Swedish town received the name of 
Chester. Here, in the Friends' meeting house, the first 
general assembly met. Tliey discussed the laws and 
frame of government which had been formed in England. 

The settlers on the lower borders of the Delaware 
sent representatives, and the two provinces were united. 
The constitution was adopted. To the forty laws 
twenty-one others were added. Religious toleration was 
the basis. Prisons were to be changed from places of 
vice into homes of industry. All fees of law were to be 
low. Murder and treason only were to be punished 
with death. The men had come from their ploughs to 
the assembly, and after the business was over they 
quietly returned. 

Before making any further plans, Penn decided to 
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visit New York, Long Island, Maryland and the Jer- 
seys, leaving his friends to make all necessary arrange- 
ments. 

While on Long Island he stopped at Vlissingen, wish- 
ing to see his old friend and fellow-traveler, John 
Bowne. He remembered Hannah Bowne's beautiful 
life and longed to see her children and the little home 
in the lane of which she had spoken so often. Penn 
found to his surprise that John Bowne had taken an- 
other yoke-fellow as George Fox had advised. The 
new partner of his joys and sorrows wfiis Hannah Cop- 
perthwaite, whom his friends had reconmiended as a 
teacher for the children. The little family was very 
happy. Samuel, the sixth child, had grown into a manly 
fellow, of whom his father was very proud. 

William Penn enjoyed greatly his visit at the Bowne 
homestead. He talked over with John Bowne the plans 
for his new colony and spoke of the many Friends who 
had greeted him on his arrival, dwelling much on the 
virtues and beauty of a young woman whom he called 
Mary Becket, and whom he expected in two years* time 
would come to the Province. 

During these conversations Samuel would listen at- 
tentively, and decided in his own mind that he would 
some day see this lovely lady. Penn at last took a 
reluctant farewell, and made his way to Maryland, 
where he was met by Lord Baltimore, who greeted him 
with great pomp. But nothing was arranged satis- 
factorily between them, and Penn returned to the new 
province. 

The wilderness in which he wished to locate his new 
city had been surveyed by Thomas Holme. All was 
divided into counties and the land put \ip for sale at 
fourpence an acre, with a reserve of one shilling for 
every hundred acres as quit rent. The latter was to 
form a state revenue for the support of the governor. 
Penn set apart certain lands for his children, two 
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manors of ten thousand acres each far his guardian, 
the Duke of York, and one thousand for his beloved 
friend and leader, Greorge Fox. Thomas Holme, the 
surveyor, agreed with Penn that the narrow neck lying 
at the junction of Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, 
would be the best location for the new city. The land 
was owned by three Swedes. Penn purchased it from 
them. It was his idea to have the city of Philadelphia 
cover about twelve square miles. The two streets front- 
ing the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, and separating 
the houses from their banks, were to*be broad thorough- 
fares, and were to be connected by High Street, one 
hundred feet wide. Trees and gardens were to sur- 
round the private houses. At right angles with High 
Street was to be Broad Street, cutting the city in two 
from north to south. 

In the centre was to be a large public square of ten 
acres, to be used as a place of recreation by the people, 
and in the middle of each quarter, a similar square of 
eight acres. Eight streets fifty feet wide were to be 
built parallel to Broad Street, and twenty of the same 
width parallel to the river. 

Before houses could be constructed the people found 
refuge in a number of natural caves on the high banks 
of the Schuylkill, and some built tents of branches. 
The most delicate women lent a helping hand to their 
husbands in carrying the mortar and in taking care of 
the sheep and poultry, besides doing their cooking and 
looking after their little ones. The Blue Anchor was 
the first building completed. It was a tavern, a ferry 
house, and was used for general business purposes. 
It was built of large wooden rafterfe filled in with Eng- 
lish bricks, and had twelve feet of frontage on the river, 
besides extending twenty-two feet backward into Dock 
Street. Soon eighty other houses were completed and 
the winter shut down on all. 

The schoolmaster, Enoch Flower, opened a little 
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school in a rude hut built of pine and cedar planks. 
His circular read as follows: 

" To learn to read, four shillings a quarter; to write, 
six shillings ; boarding a scholar, to wit — diet, lodging, 
washing and schooling, ten pounds the whole year." 

At the same time William Bradford from Leicester, 
one of the passengers on the ship Welcome^ set up his 
printing press. 

Months before Penn's arrival the purchase of the 
land from the Indians had been peacefully arranged, 
the wampum belt having been placed in Colonel Mark- 
ham's hands. When he told them of the good Sachem 
who was coming to the land as governor, the Indians 
said: 

" We will live in peace with Onas and his children as 
long as the sun and moon endure." 

Penn thought it wise to confirm the former treaty in 
forming a lasting league of peace. He chose the usual 
meeting place of the Indians which they called Saki- 
naxing (or the locality of kings), where Colonel Mark- 
ham, the year before, had met them. It was on the 
banks of the Delaware, under a fine old elm tree, that 
Taminent, with his other kings, chiefs and warriors, 
assembled. 

Phebe Pemberton always loved to recall the picture 
as she saw it that day, and her children never tired of 
listening to the tale. On one side stretched dense 
masses of cedars, pines and chestnuts, on the other 
flowed the noble river, its opposite bank dotted with 
the houses of the settlers. Under the huge elm stood 
WiUiam Penn. He was about thirty-eight years of 
age. His dress consisted of a long coat covered with 
buttons and reaching to the knees, a vest of another 
material, very full trousers, slashed at the side and 
tied with ribbons, a blue silk sash at the waist, a ruffled 
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shirt and cavalier hat, under which could be seen the 
tightly curled peruke. Colonel Markham stood nearby 
with Pearscm, Penn's feuthful companion. The Pem- 
bertons, with many other Friends, took their places 
behind him. The Indians, led by their king Taminent, 
advanced toward the group. Ihressed in their feathers 
and war paint, they looked most formidable. Their 
aged chief placed on his head a chaplet of green leaves, 
in which was twisted a small horn, and the Lenni Laiapi 
knew by this that the spot on which they stood had 
become sacred ground. Taminent seated himself on the 
ground, the elder sachems sitting some an his right 
hand and some on his left, while the young warriors 
arranged th^nselves around them in the form of a half 
moon. The still younger men formed again an outer 
circle. The Indian king then arose and addressed Penn, 
saying: 

** My people are now ready to hear and consider the 
words of Onas." 

Penn gracefully bowed and addressed his dusky audi- 
tors in the words well known to history. They con- 
cluded with the following expressions: 

" May both Christians and Indians tell their children 
of this league and chain of friendship. May it grow 
stronger and stronger and be kept bright and clean, 
without rust or spot, while the waters run down the 
creeks and rivers and while the sun and moon and 
stars endure." 

The Indian chief solemnly bowed his head, saying: 

" I accept from Onas this treaty for myself and for 
my children." 

The compact was ratified by no oath, but under 
God*s blue canopy the voices of the men from civilised 
Europe and the voices of their brothers, the sons of the 
forest, united in a " yea, yea." The words echoed from 
tree to tree, and fell on the waters of the Delaware which 
bore them on its broad bosom far out into the great 
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ocean of eternity. ** It was the only treaty,** as Vol- 
taire says, "which the world has known never sworn 
to and never broken." 

The great meeting dispersed, and Phebe Pemberton, 
seeing Penn about to hasten away, pressed forward 
to speak with him. Her friend saw her coming, 
and advanced to meet her, holding out his hand 
courteously. 

" This is truly, good Phebe, a day to be remem- 
bered. Ah! that my beloved Gulielma and Algernon 
Sidney could have stood at my side and have shared 
with me the feelings of gratitude which have filled my 
heart." 

Phebe Pemberton's voice trembled as she answered: 

"The scene we have just witnessed is engraven on 
my heart forever, and I rejoice that God hath allowed 
me to be present. But, William Penn, hast thou heard 
of the newcomer to these parts? " 

** A newcomer? What meanest thou? " 

" I mean naught else but that a little stranger hath 
found his way to one of the caves on the bank." And 
Phebe smiled. "The parents are English, and the 
baby boy has brought sunshine into the colony. They 
have given him the name of Key." 

" Of a truth, the little one is our youngest citizen. 
I must, in honour of the event, bestow on the child a 
plot of ground, hoping that in time he may have a 
roof to cover his small head." 

" Faith, that is a goodly idea, and worthy of William 
Penn. 

" How is thy dwelling progressing? Phinehas told 
me that thou didst bring the framework for the interior, 
and the carvings, on the ship Welcome.*^ 

" Yes, that I did, and the structure will, before many 
months, be completed; my cousin Markham is much 
interested in it." 

"What wilt thou name it, William Penn?" 
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** Name it? That matter have I not considered. 
What wouldst thou advise? '* 

** Faith, I know of no name better than that of its 
owner. Why canst thou not call it Pennsburg? " 

^Ah! that hath surdy a pleasant sound. I must 
think over the matter. But tell me about thy abode 
at the Falls of the Delaware. Is it nearly raised? " 

" No, there is much yet to be done. My mother and 
I are trying to hasten the work by helping Phinehas, 
my father James Harrison, and the men who are work- 
ing with him. Thy gift to my father, William Penn, 
of five thousand acres of land, was truly a royal one." 

" Thou art verily becoming a labourer, and ' the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire,' our Lord said. There 
will always be things for thy hands to do, and Phebe, 

* wherever a true woman goes, home is always around 
her.' Thou hast a fellowship with hearts, a sympathy, 
which in others I have rarely seen. But I must not 
linger longer. Many duties call me elsewhere." 

" I see thou art also a fellow-labourer, ^illiam Penn." 
And Phebe archly smiled. " The old proverb saith, 

* He hath no leisure who useth it not.' " 

" Ju§t now the elections for the assembly are being 
made, and my every thought is absorbed. I seem not 
to have a moment to myself. I must bid thee farewell 
for to-day." 

In a few weeks the council and assembly were organ- 
ised, the latter choosing Thomas Wynne as speaker. 
The people felt that they were restricted in some mat- 
ters relating to the government, but they decided that 
Penn should have the power of vetoing acts of Parlia- 
ment. After much deliberation, the people decided they 
must have a new charter, and laid the matter before 
Penn. 

Penn replied that he desired to help them, and hoped 
that all could be arranged satisfactorily for both parties. 

A committee was chosen to draw up the new charter. 
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On the 30th of March, 1683, it was signed by the Gov- 
ernor and read to the people, having, of course, to be 
submitted to the Crown before it could be put into 
action. The Provincial Council was to consist of eigh- 
teen members and the Assembly of thirty-six. Penn 
wished the people to have all power in their hands, and 
was heard to say to a friend: 

" I purpose to leave myself and successors no power 
of doing mischief that the will of one man may not 
hinder the good of a whole country." 

An orphans' court was established and peacemakers, 
or arbitrators, were chosen by every county court to 
settle all disputes. 

William Penn again met Lord Baltimore, but they 
could come to no agreement about the boundary line. 
Lord Baltimore wrote to England a statement of the 
affair, and Penn concluded it would be wiser to send 
his cousin. Colonel Markham, to represent him at court, 
that he might not appear to stand in a false light. 
The great Catholic nobleman decided also to set sail 
for England, and Penn was sorely perplexed as to what 
would be the outcome of all. Duty seemed to call him 
home, and yet there were many things in the new colony 
to be done. He decided to wait and see where his duty 
lay. 

The simple dwelling of the Pembertons was about 
completed, taking its place among the other homes. 
The furniture which had been brought from the mother 
country was tastefully arranged by Phebe Pember- 
ton, who was aided by her aged mother-in-law. The 
young wife had grown invaluable to her friend. The 
little house looked as if its occupants had dwdt there 
longer than two months. 

It was in the early part of August, 1684, Phebe was 
sitting at her wheel when she heard a knock at the 
door. Before she could rise and open it, William Penn 
stood before her, saying in his cheerful voice: 
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**Grood-clay to thee, Phebe Pemberton. Always at 
work, eh? Thou seest I c$in never pass thy dwelling 
without looking in. But where are thy good parents 
and Phinehas Pemberton? I have much news to tell 
them and some that is verily sad." 

Phebe saw by Penn*s expression that a deep grief 
had come to him, and pushing aside her wheel, said 
softly : 

" Dear friend, hast thou had tidings from Worm- 
inghurst? How is it with Gulielma and the children? " 

" Yes, a packet from over the seas reached me but 
yesterday. Gulielma is very ill. I fear much for her. 
Persecutions, they write me, are daily growing more 
bitter. Shaftsbury and Essex are in prison, and my 
beloved friend '* — ^here the strong man broke down com- 
pletely, burying his face in his hands — " my friend, 
Algernon Sidney, hath perished on the block! O Al- 
gernon ! " he said half aloud, " thou hast not lived to 
see the result of thy labour; thy works do follow 
thee. God's will be done." And turning to Phebe 
he said, "What shall I do without my truest, 
wisest earthly friend? Life will be sorrowful without 
him." 

Phebe realised of how little value words were at 
such a moment. 

Penn's strong voice shook with emotion. 

** Eleanor Lowe writes me that Mary Becket will sail 
shortly on the ship Vine, She cometh under Henry 
Baker's care. But thou hast in all probability heard 
from Eleanor Lowe on this matter, as the girl is to be 
with thee. I feel I must not linger longer here in 
Pennsylvania. My enemies cast slurs on my name, and 
Lord Baltimore would make trouble for me." 

" Dear William Penn, my soul grieves for thee. I 
would comfort thee, but I cannot. Wilt thou return 
on the brig Endeavour? She sails but shortly now." 

" That is my present idea, Phebe, unless some- 
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thing unfareseen prevents. There are, however, m«uiy 
matters to be arranged before my departure. Thomas 
Uoyd I will leave as president. My cousin Markham, 
who will shortly return, I appoint as secretary. They 
will be assisted by Thomas Holme, James Claypole, 
Robert Turner and others. God grant all may go well 
in my absence. But there is another matter of which 
I would speak with thee. A man, a groom of Robert 
Barclay's, who has had a strange history; he was a 
very bad man, but changed his course of life and came 
over with our people on the ship Welcome. He is far 
from well, having never recovered from the smallpox, 
of which epidemic thou knowest so many of our pas- 
sengers died. At the time he was most grievously ill; 
we despaired of his life, and he was left badly marked. 
The man's name is Richard Davis. I would have the 
fellow looked after by some kind persons and desire to 
speak with thy husband that he may interest himself in 
him. Richard wishes to become one of our people. 
Canst thou not do something for the man, thou and 
thy friends, dear Phebe? " 

" Of a truth, that will I gladly do. I pray thee give 
me word as to his dwelling place." 

Penn did as she asked, saying: 

" I forgot to tell thee that Robert Barclay thinketh 
the man knoweth something about the mysterious little 
cross Mary Becket's mother left her." 

" The jewelled cross they have been searching for 
all this time!" 

" The man had a cross similar to the one described 
by Rachel Fell and the Princess Elizabeth. He put 
the trinket into Barclay's hands, but in some way it 
was lost. The man picked it up in the streets of Lon- 
don at the time of the plague." 

" A strange mystery, William Penn, follows the jew- 
elled trinket. Thou didst tell me the confession of 
the poor old woman, Betsey by name, who died of small- 
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pox on thy ship. The links of the tale are one by one 
coming to light.*' 

"Phebe, I must linger no longer. Pressing duties 
call me away. If thou or thy friends have any letters 
to send by my hands on the brig Endeavour, thou must 
get them ready, for, as the old adage says, ^ Time and 
tide wait for no man.' ** 

" I will give thy message to my dear friends. They 
are away from home for the day." 

The conversation ended, Penn took his leave. 

The Grovemor made all necessary arrangements for 
his departure. He held meetings with the Indians and 
ratified with each tribe a treaty of peace. He told 
them he was going to cross the seas, but would return, 
if the Great Spirit permitted. He begged them not 
to drink of the fire water, for it would only harm 
them. 

Penn was deeply interested in the City of Brotherly 
Love which he saw daily growing upward from the 
earth. 

The day came for the departure of the brig En- 
deavour, Many friends went out in canoes and stood 
on the deck of the vessel, that they might have the last 
word with their friend and governor. Among these 
were the Pembertons, James Harrison, William Lloyd 
and others. 

Penn, turning to Phebe Pemberton, said : 

"Art thou not hungry for a glimpse of the Old 
World? " 

" Nay, I and my husband are truly happy in the New 
World, and though we grieve at times for a sight of 
our many friends, yet I know there is work here for 
my hands to do, and some time, mayhap, I shall see 
them again. Thou wilt, William Penn, give the dear 
ones all the news concerning me. I have here a packet 
which I would like to send by thy hands, but I fear 
me it will cause thee only trouble." 
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" Nay, give it me. I will gladly execute thy wishes 
in this or any other matter." 

"I pray thee, dear William Pemi, give my tender 
love to Gulielma and the children. The Lord grant 
them all His richest blessings. I would be remembered 
also to dear George Fox and the Fell sisters." 

He stooped and whispered : 

" Mayest thou bear thy daily crosses bravely, that 
the crown of rejoicing may be thine. I grieve to leave 
the province," and turning his face toward the new 
city, he said : 

" And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin settlement of 
this province, named before thou wert bom, what love, 
what care, what service and what travail has there been 
to bring thee forth, and preserve thee from such as 
would abuse and defile thee! My soul prays to God 
for thee, that thou mayest stand in the day of trial, that 
thy children may be blessed of the Lord, and thy people 
saved by His power." 

Then to his friends he said, " * The Lord watch be- 
tween me and thee, when we are absent one from an- 
other,' when we are separated by the great sea." 

The farewells ended, the brig Endeavour sailed on 
her way. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

MA&Y BECKET GOES TO AMEBICA 

''The web of our life is of a minted yam, good and iU 
together."— •'AU's WeU," IV. 3. 

" Their pr^aration is to-day by sea."—" Antony and Cleopatra." 

The wedding of Eleanor Lowe was a quiet affair. 
It took place in the month of May of 1682. 

Roger Haydock had waited so patiently six long 
years for his bride and now the good man was re- 
warded. Eleanor Lowe's life, with its many changes, 
had been one of care and responsibility. But she was 
still in her prime and her hand was ever stretched out 
in support and sympathy to the poor and distressed — 
those who needed her words of cheer. 

The little motherless babe, her cousin's child, had 
been her charge for several years — and then after the 
child had gone to her father, John Becket, in America, 
the other Mary had come from Grermany to share 
Elizabeth Lowe's love and warm heart. After the mar- 
riage Roger Haydock carried his bride to Lancashire 
and then they travelled to London, Exeter and Bristol, 
visiting all the meetings of the Friends in those regions. 
On the seventh of June, the happy pair returned to 
Lancashire, where Mary Becket joined her friends. 
Roger had grown very fond of the young girl, and 
hated the thought of her ever leaving them. He knew 
that a letter had come from the Bakers which was so 
satisfactory in every respect that his dear wife Eleanor 
had given a reluctant consent to Mary's cherished 
plans. But then Henry Baker did not think of sailing 
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for at least twa whole years, and in the meantime many 
changes might come. The ship Welcome with its dis- 
tinguished passenger had sailed as we know in the latter 
part of September with the good Friends and others 
for the new home in the Province. 

The Haydocks' home at Warrington in south Lan- 
cashire was very lovely, but simple in all its arrange- 
ments. 

Mary enjoyed the quiet two years of study and im- 
provement with her Quaker friends and became one of 
their number in heart and soul. 

Letters from time to time came over the sea telling 
of the many matters of interest relating to William 
Penn and his province. These were mostly from 
Phebe and Phinehas Pemberton, the dear friends of 
Eleanor Lowe, who wrote of their lovely new home 
situated at the Falls of the Delaware. Eleanor had 
written, asking if they would take charge of Mary 
Becket and care for her as if she were their own child — 
and in reply they had sent such a warm, kind letter, 
begging Eleanor not to delay in sending dear Mary 
Becket to them. 

When one is occupied time seems to fly on swift wings 
and so it was with Mary Becket. We plan for a com- 
ing event, but when the time arrives one is never 
ready. 

At last the day of parting came. The ship Vine lay 
tossing in the harbour of Liverpool. A few of the 
passengers were on the deck; they appeared to be 
persons of some means. There were delicate and re- 
fined women who had never known hardship, little chil- 
dren and infants, strong men and those whose hair was 
white as driven snow. Many had come to see their dear 
ones off, for such a voyage was no little thing at that 
time. Among the passengers on the deck stood three 
women and two men. The women were busily engaged 
in conversation apart from the men, who «Jso api)eared 
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very earnest in their manner. The three women were 
Eleanor Lowe, now Eleanor Haydock, Mary Becket and 
Margaret Baker, whose husband was conversing with 
Roger Haydock, the four daughters having gone below 
to attend to various matters. Eleanor Haydock's arm 
was around Mary, and as she talked, she pressed the 
girl lovingly to her. 

**Thou wilt be very good to my Mary, Margaret, 
placing her, on thy arrival, in the care of Phinehas and 
Phebe Pemberton. I shall feel so much concerned as 
to her welfare until I know of your safe landing in the 
New Province. These partings are heart-breaking, but 
Grod knows what is best for us. Mary, Dear Heart, can 
we not have a moment together in private before it 
Cometh time to part. Thou wilt pardon our leaving 
thee, Margaret Baker ; I have much to say to the child, 
although for weeks we have been talking over the 
coming event." 

She drew Mary's arm through hers and the two 
walked to the other side of the deck, where they were 
quite alone, being sheltered by the huge coils of rope. 
Mary was the first to break the silence. There had 
come in the lovely face a look of peace which was not 
there in the past. 

" Mother, thou wilt pray constantly for me, that I 
may grow ever upward toward the light." 

** Dear one, thou wilt grow in the light, for it has 
come into thy soul, and has flooded thy little world 
and made it beautiful. My Roger would have thee ever 
here, Mary ; he loves thee as a daughter and last night 
he cried like a babe when he saw thy boxes jmcked and 
corded, ready for the journey. I hope, child, I am 
doing as the Princess Elizabeth, our beloved friend, 
would wish. When the way looked dark, God seemed 
to direct us." 

Mary's eyes were full of tears. " Thou knowest, 
mother, it has always been my wish to go to the New 
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World since I heard George Fox tell about the work 
there. I feel, as thou sayest, it is God's Will." 

" As to thy means, child, thou wilt receive thy money 
regularly at the usual stated time. Phinehas Pemberton 
will see that «dl is done in a business manner. Thou 
hast a goodly income, and must use the Lord's gold 
for the Lord's service ; it is but lent to thee." 

" Thou hast been very faithful to thy charge, and I 
thank thee, dear mother, for all thy love. Our dear 
ones in Heaven will bless thee. But see, mother, here 
come the other passengers and the goods." 

As the girl spoke, a number of boats, large and small, 
approached the ship Vine, and were soon unloaded. 
There were horses, casks of wine, turkeys, ducks and 
hams, China oranges, kegs of sweetmeats, boxes of 
tamarinds, spices and dried herbs, cocoanuts, boxes of 
eggs, balls of chocolate, boxes of codfish and haddock, 
bottles of citron water, Madeira ale and brandy. The 
decks were soon piled high with merchandise, presenting 
a scene of the greatest confusion. Passengers were run- 
ning hither and thither. 

" What a picture it is, Mary. I fear thou wilt be 
sadly crowded. I myself am quite overpowered by the 
noise." • 

Just then a voice was heard calling her by name. 
" It is Roger," exclaimed Eleanor Haydock. " I fear 
me the hour of parting is at hand." 

The two women hurried forward, Eleanor grasping 
Mary's hand firmly in hers. "When I find the little 
cross, Dear Heart, I will send it to thee. Some time it 
will appear. Thou wilt often have real crosses, but 
may God bless them to thee, so that in the end they 
may prove thy crown of rejoicing. We must all of 
us daily carry our cross, if we would be worthy of an 
everlasting crown." 

Roger just then came forward. He took Mary iii 
his arms and kissed her. " Thou hast been a blessing to 
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thy adopted mother and myself. Our home will be 
dreary without the sunshine of thy presence, but it is 
the Lord's Will, we must submit. Phinehas and Phebe 
P^nberton will care for thee as a daughter. Fare thee 
well, Mary, fare thee well." 

The last good-byes were said. Eleanor Haydock was 
weeping so bitterly that she could not command her 
voice. The small boat pushed off, the young girl 
watched it through her tears until it looked like a tiny 
speck on the water. She did not hear the voice at her 
side. 

"Ah! Mary Becket, I thought I would find thee 
here." 

It was Margaret Baker who spoke. " It is a time of 
sadness for all, but our tears do cloud the view. See 
thou the land fading away in the distance? Ocean and 
sky seem to meet and shut out thoughts of earth. 
Look thou, the sun is setting and the sky is all aflame. 
The morrow will be fine." 

" How beautiful the sea birds look as they skim 
the surface of the waves with their white wings. They 
ever seem to me so pure, just touching earth at times, 
and yet unharmed." 

" I like much this bracing air, it will bring back the 
roses into thy pale cheeks, dear Mary." 

The days passed quietly in the ship Vine, and Mary 
Becket soon became the favourite of both rich and 
poort as she quietly moved about, cheering the despond- 
ent and aiding the sick. 

The trip, though a stormy one, was at last over, and 
on the seventeenth of September, the ship Vine sailed 
quietly into the harbour of Philadelphia. 

Here the Pembertons met their charge, carrying her 
with them to " Grove Place," their lovely new home at 
the Falls of the Delaware. 

Mary Becket had much to tell her friends of the dear 
mother country and of all that had transpired since 
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their departure; of the meeting with William Penn 
and the long talk over the plans she had formed for 
work in the Province, the Master's work, which she 
had undertaken. 

We can well imagine that the young girl found the 
new life very strange, but there was much for her hands 
to do, and she soon learnt to love the quiet life of the 
people with whom she had cast her lot. 



CHAPTER XXV 



THE DEATH OF CHA11I.ES H. 

''A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one^ but all mankind's epitome; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 
Was everjrthing by starts, and nothing long; 
But, in the course of (me revolvinff moon. 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming; drinUng, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking." 

''A merry monarch, scandalous and poor." 

Eael of RocHEsmu 

* 

''AH human things are subject to decay; 
And, when fate sunmions, monarchs must obey." 

DaYDBN. 

•* So much to do, — so little done, such things to be." 

Tekktsok. 

The City of London in 1685 we can hardly picture. 
Since the Great Plague people's minds had turned more 
carefully to sanitary matters. The devastation caused 
by the awful fire had induced the authorities to build 
up the waste places with beautiful palaces, stately cathe- 
drals and store-houses. Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect of the age, touched pcJace and cathedral with 
his wand of beauty. He was aided by such men as 
Lily of Westphalia, Godfrey Kneller and the two Van- 
develdes, — Cribber and Gibbons adding their graceful 
designs. 

The streets were dimly lighted, one of Edward Hem- 
ing's lanterns being hung before every tenth house; and 
thus, when there was no moon White Friars became 
the haunt of robbers. The exchange was the centre 
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of commercial life, as the palace was the centre of 
fashion and elegance. The doors of Whitehall stood 
always open and virtue and vice wcdked through them 
unchecked. The flatterers of Charles would enter and 
talk with him, while the attendants combed his wig, or 
powdered his face. Everything savoured of France. 
The gentlemen of the day were quite Parisian even to 
the tassel which hung from their sides. The coffee 
house was the important place of meeting. There Dry- 
den, the poet laureate, could be found; Doctor John 
Radcliffe, the great medical man of the age; Sir William 
Petty, the originator of political arithmetic; John 
WalHs, Edmund Halley, the scientists; Isaac Newton, 
and John Flamsteed. Goods were carried on pack- 
horses and, in the stage-wagons, on straw, huddled the 
passengers who could not afford to travel on horseback. 
The flying coach had then become fashionable ; it trav- 
elled about fifty miles in the summer, and in the winter 
only thirty. A few newspapers were printed; these 
came out twice a week, the reading matter covering only 
one small page. Chemistry was the fashionable study 
of the age, Charles having his own laboratory at White- 
haU. 

It was on Sunday evening, the 1st of February, 1686. 
The stately gallery at Whitehall was filled with gay 
gallants and revellers, some of whom sat around a large 
table playing cards. Great piles of gold lay before 
them. At one end sat Charles II., with his scented 
locks and richly embroidered dress. He was laughing 
and jesting with Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, 
while toying with a string of pearls that held the jew- 
elled fan at her side. Nearby sat the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. One could see by her peculiar coquettish move- 
ments and airy gesticulations, that French blood ran 
in her veins. Not far off partially reclined the beauti- 
ful Hortensia Manicini, Duchess of Mazarin, the niece 
of the Cardinal. Her sad history of ungovernable 
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passions seemed written on her brow. At her side were 
seated Saint EvrenuNid and Barillon discussing Parisian 
affairs, while the poet Waller would now and th«i whis- 
per — over the Duchess' shoulder — one of his flattering 
couplets. The air of the apartment was heavy with 
perfumes, and the waxen tapers shed a soft light over 
the gay dresses and jewels, while jests and laughter 
from time to time echoed from all sides. Tlie conversa- 
tion was interrupted for a moment by the King's voice. 

" In truth, I feel weary this night. Mid would listen 
to a ditty from your page, beautiful Hortense; the boy's 
voice falls ever pleasantly on mine ear." 

** Your Majesty knows the boy sings best in his own 
tongue," and she motioned to her page to begin. 

'^MerveiUe qui m' as enchants 
Portrait a qui je rends les armes, 
As-tu bein autant de bont6 
Comme tu me fais voir de charmes?" 

Charles raised his hand. 

"What will your Majesty? Like you not the mel- 
ody? AD shall be according to your desire." 

" The song is fair, but to-night I would hear English 
words. Knows the boy aught of such songs ? '* 

" Yes, I have taught him one ; it is writ by Sir Charles 
Sedley. The rhythm is good, and the words ever de- 
light me." 

"By Sir Charles Sedley, said you? He whom we 
call Apollos Viceroy? Ah then! methinks it must be 
of some merit. Would that the witty Sir Charles were 
here himself-;-! pray you, Senor Joseph Baptiste, to 
accompany the page on your harpsichord." 

The boy sang the following: 

^Love still has something of the sea, 
From whence his mother rose; 
No time his slaves from doubt can free, 
Nor give their thoughts repose — 
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"They are becalmed in clearest days. 
And in rou^ weather tossed; 
They wither under cold delays. 
Or are in tempest lost. 

** One while they seem to touch the port, 
Tlien straight into the main 
Some angry wind, in cruel sport. 
The vessd drives again. 

"At first disdain and pride they fear. 
Which, if they chance to 'scape 
Rivals and falsehoods soon appear. 
In a more dreadful shape. 

"Tis cruel to prolong a pain; 
And to defer a joy. 
Believe me, genue Celemene 
Offends the winged boy. 

"A hundred thousand oaths your fears 
Perhaps could not ranove; 
And if I gazed a thousand years 
I could no longer love." 

As the last notes of the song died away, Charles 
smiled approvingly, and calling the youth to his side, 
patted him on the cheek, as he laughingly said : 

" My faith ! boy, you have done excellently ; you 
shall be rewarded. Receive as a token of my royal 
favour this purse," and Charles put into the page's 
hand a jewelled purse filled with gold pieces. Turning 
to Hortensia, he said, "Fair one, I would give the 
youth something of greater worth. His voice is like 
that of a bird, and his words speak truly of my feel- 
ings. — But who comes here with our brother, James of 
York?" 

" Tis none other than the Quaker, Master William 
Penn," saucily answered Nell Gywnn, who had entered 
during the singing of the last song, " he who dresses, 
your Majesty, like Master Noah before the flood, — the 
follower of the man with leathern breeches. Ha! ha! 
ha! ha!" The beautiful creature tossed her head, 
while a general titter passed from mouth to mouth. 
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At that moment Penn stood before the King. 

"Welcome to our court. Master Penn. I am re- 
joiced to see your face.*' 

** Your Majesty seemeth in excellent spirits. I 
would join in the laugh." 

The Duke of York muttered half aside, " * S<Mne had 
rather lose their friend than their jest.' *' 

** The court, in truth, is in a gay mood,'* continued 
Charles. ** As the adage has it, * Power seldom grows 
old at court.' I do feel young, as if but yesterday I 
had started on life's pilgrimage. Methinks, the journey 
after all is but a gay jest; there is no room for tears." 

Penn fixed his eyes sadly on the King's face as if in 
thought. 

" Charles of England, thou art grievously mistaken. 
Ijife is something more than a time of revelry, and 
death will be to thee what as thou hast lived. 'Tis 
more than a fleeting dream. Turn thee, turn thee, be- 
fore it be too late. I speak out of the fulness of my 
heart." 

" I thank you for your kindly counsel, Master Penn, 
but methinks another time would be more fitting for 
such serious words." 

" * Les esprits mediocres condamnent d'ordinaine tout 
ce qui passe leur porte,' " said the Duchess of Mazarin 
slyly to Barillon. 

" Oui, Madame," her admirer exclaimed. " * Les ex- 
tremes se touchent — ^mais les femmes peuvent tout, 
parcequ'elles gouvement les personnes qui gouvement 
tout.' " 

" Why speak you not some words to the Quaker? I 
like not the goodly appearance of the hjrpocrite. 

" He makes me think of my sins," said the Duchess, 
" and I would think only of my virtues." 

" Charles," continued Penn, " I have come to your 
Majesty with the old petition. England and the world 
at large crieth out for religious toleration. Freedom 
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of conscience standeth on the threshold ready to be 
ushered in. Papist and Protestant alike pray thee to 
grant us such, if it be in thy power. God is in every 
conscience, and His light in every soul, and heretofore, 
stretching out His arms, He built a new colony for all 
mankind. We must act and worship as we are directed 
by the Inner Light." 

" I would desire that religious toleration had full 
sway. We must wait and see what to-morrow bringeth 
us. Is your leader. Master Fox, now in good health? " 

"Yes, George Fox and his excellent wife Margaret 
are working most industriously in the Lord's cause." 

At that moment an old man entered, and stood before 
the King. His silver locks strayed from the broad- 
brimmed hat which he did not attempt to remove. His 
form was bent. A murmur passed through the room, 
" Another of the Quaker sect ! " 

The King turned to the man suddenly: 

" Your name, and what wish you at my hands ? " 

" Charles of England, dost thou not remember Rich- 
ard Carver, — ^he who, in 1651, after the battle of 
Worcester, saved thy life? It was off the coast of 
France, before the harbour of Feschamp. Just as the 
tide was ebbing, when in the cock-boat, I took thee on 
my shoulders and carried thee ashore through the 
breakers. Thou and thy friend were sorely pressed." 

" Ah ! Master Carver, I remember the circumstance 
distinctly. — But many years have passed since I last 
saw you, and time has told upon your frame. Such 
brave deeds can never be forgot; they live on forever. 
What would you desire of me? I will do for you what 
lieth in my power. Would you have gold? The 
Quakers scorn jewels, else would I offer you such. 
Speak, man." 

" I desire neither thy gold nor jewels, Charles of 
England. I ask thee for the pardon of those whose 
days are spent in the prison houses of our land — ^those 
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weary ones whose cry goeth up, O Lord how long, how 
long! Wat thou harken to them? " 

** This people will drive me mad. By my faith, I am 
aweary of it. Master Carver, I will help your people. 
Your request is a strange one." 

The Duchess of Cleveland laughed mockingly as she 
said, " Your Majesty's life is worth more than jewels. 
I desire myself to recompense this Master Carver." 

" Eh, Barbara? And what would you give the 
Quaker? " 

" Your Majesty saith that this sect abhor jewels, 
yet they do speak over much of the cross. I have here 
a tiny cross, which I would bestow on the man as a 
recompense for the brave deed he performed in saving 
your Majesty's person," and taking the trinket from 
her bodice, she held it out to Richard Carver. 

" I desire not thy gift, woman, though I thank thee 
for thy offer." 

Penn saw the mocking smile on the woman's bold 
face, and starting forward, he eagerly exclaimed, " I 
pray thee let me examine the trinket; it is fair to 
look upon." 

"Ha! ha! ha! The King understands not the 
Quaker people ; their eyes as well as those of the worldly 
delight in the glitter of costly gems. Ah, Master Penn, 
a Quaker with a cross ! " 

" The Quakers have borne many a cross before now ; 
where there is no cross there can be no crown. Sire," 
continued Penn, addressing the King, " I would gladly 
receive the trinket, if it be not asking too much, if my 
request find favour in the eyes of Barbara Palmer and 
in thine." 

"Ah! Master Penn," said the Duchess of Cleveland, 
" I rejoice truly that the gift pleaseth thee ; 'tis but a 
simple bauble. I purchased it from a travelling mer- 
chant It has ever brought me good luck, but here " — 
holding the cross out to him — " you are welcome, take 
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it,'* and turning to Nell Gwynn, she whispered, " They 
say William Penn is no Quaker, but a Jesuit, — a Papist. 
Believe not in the word of the man." And the whisper 
passed around the hall to where the gallants sat with 
their piles of gold. " A Jesuit is Master Penn, a Pap- 
ist in disguise. Hypocrite ! See how he fawns." The 
Duchess of Portsmouth lisped under her breath, " I 
would that the Quaker's heart could be put under a 
microscope, that we might find the truth; the glass 
makes the spider to look as large as a blue bird. A 
Quaker with a cross ! " 

" The hour grows late," said Charles. " On the 
morrow I must attend to the dispute between our Lords 
Halifax and Rochester. I feel somewhat weary to- 
night; there hath come over my brain a strange giddi- 
ness. I bid you all good-night." 

The gallants rose from the card table, leaving their 
game of basset, and pressed forward to kiss their sov- 
ereign's hand. All rose as his Majesty left the apart- 
ment. 

The next morning Charles still complained of feeling 
ill. He tried to look cheerful, but while uttering some 
forced joke, fell back into the arms of his attendants. 
The Queen was summoned and the King laid upon his 
bed, while every means was used to bring him to con- 
sciousness. They bled him ; hot irons were placed close 
to his head, but to the watchers it seemed a long time 
before he partially recovered. The Duke of York re- 
mained by his brother's couch, and the Queen was so 
overcome at the sight of her husband's suffering that 
she fainted away. All knew that Charles II. was dying. 
The bishops assembled around the dying king. 

On Tuesday, the sixth day of February, the monarch 
turned to those near him : 

" I have been a most unconscionable time dying ; I 
hope that you will excuse it." 

So Charles II. passed away. James II. came forth. 
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and was proclaimed King of England. Some whis- 
pered that Charles had been poisoned, but the rumour 
was suppressed. 

Rochester was made Lord Treasurer and Prime Min- 
ister. Samuel Pepys had charge of the Royal Navy. 
Grodolphin was Chamberlain to the Queen. Guildford, 
who had charge of the Great Seal, was assisted by the 
wicked and unscrupulous Sir George Jeffreys. The 
Privy Seal was delivered to Henry, Earl of Clarendon. 

A Parliament was called, the French King, Louis, 
sent through Barillon thirty thousand pounds that the 
new House of Commons might be bought, and King 
James gladly received foreign aid, which relieved him 
from being dependent on Parliament. Innocent XL 
rejoiced that England had returned under Catholic 
James to the true Mother Church. 

William Penn, as we know, had reached Worming- 
hurst in safety, finding his wife Gulielma restored to 
health. After the death of Charles he decided to re- 
move his family to Holland House at Kensington, where 
he would be near his friend and guardian, James, Duke 
of York. 

One morning, as Gulielma and her husband were 
sitting in their new home, the former working busily 
on a bit of embroidery, Penn turned to his wife, saying : 

" Gulielma, thy face is flushed, and thy eyes are red 
with weeping. What is it that troubleth thee? ** 

" Ah, William ! Couldst thou not have saved Eliza- 
beth of Gaunt and Henry Cornish? " 

" Dear Heart," whispered her husband, taking his 
place beside her, and holding her face between his 
hands, " I did have great compassion for both the man 
and woman and talked with James earnestly as to the 
matter. He thought, indeed, that Henry Cornish was 
involved in the Rye-House plot, and said he must die. 
Thou knowest, Gulielma, the court declared that Cor- 
nish was an accomplice of Sidney and Russell. I stood 
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by him at the last and tried to speak to the people, 
vindicating the man's fair name, but the mob shouted, 
* Penn is drunk ! ' Then, as I have told you, I went to 
Tyburn. Elizabeth Gaunt stood, — ^brave woman that 
she was, — arranging the straw around her feet, that 
the flames might more quickly do their work. Her last 
words were, * What I did was done for my fellowmen, 
for the cause of humanity, — the cause of God. You 
have wronged me. May God forgive you ! ' Gulielma, 
I cannot forget her face; it appeared like that of an 
angel. And that multitude of hardened men and preju- 
diced women wept like children. Thou art weeping, 
dear one; let us rather rejoice that the noble soul hath 
borne her cross so bravely, that even now, in the pres- 
ence of her Lord, she weareth her crown, — the crown 
of martyrdom. We can see the purified spirit standing 
before her maker, and hear His words, * Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.' " 

" Ah ! my husband, Elizabeth Gaunt did but shelter 
Henry Cornish in the hour of danger. May God for- 
give her enemies ! " 

Penn resumed. "As the flames leaped among the 
fagots, a fearful storm arose. The thunder seemed to 
shake the ground under our feet, and the lightning 
flashes were so vivid that the great courtyard of Tyburn 
was lighted up like day. The people trembled as the 
flashes played upon the face of the woman dying there 
in agony. A cry went up * God have mercy ! It is 
the vengeance of the Lord ! ' They fled and left her 
there. Verily it was a fearful storm, I have never seen 
the like since Cromwell died. Mayhap thou canst re- 
member it, Gulielma." 

" Ah ! William, my heart feels like to break." 

" Come, Dear Heart, walk out with me. I like not to 
see thee suffer. Put aside thy embroidery, and we will 
commune with nature. The garden is beautiful. I trow 
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thy little hands have helped to make the flowers grow, 
and have twined the vines in the arbour. The place 
appeareth a small Eden. When we first came it looked 
strangely overgrown and wild. Gulielma, God hath in 
everjrthing surely blest us. The King hath ever an 
open ear to the voice of our people *' 

** Except," exclaimed Gulielma, " when thou askest 
the lives of an innocent man and woman ! James show- 
eth feelings of almost hatred to the Non-conformists." 

" Yes, love, but he knoweth our people did not speak 
for the Exclusive Bill, and that we had no sympathy 
with the Rye-House plot. I have told him how we 
rarely, as a Society, discuss political matters, for we 
feel that it induces too much worldly thought, and con- 
cerns us not. We are different from the turbulent 
sects, who have been for four generations enanies of 
the House of Stuart." 

" Have a care, dear husband, that members of our 
body look not coldly on thee, knowing thou art a 
favourite with the King. I heard but yesterday that 
some of our people were growing suspicious. They fear 
thou wilt turn Papist." 

" I fear not what either friend or foe may say, so 
long as I do G^d's work. He has chosen me to speak 
before kings for our persecuted people. Thou seest 
how the petitions pour in upon me." 

" Yea, truly ; only yesterday two hundred people came 
to talk with thee, wanting thee to set their grievances 
before James, who, they say, hath ever an ear open 
to thy requests, while peers and noblemen remain wait- 
ing until thy audience is over. James is, I know, thy 
warm friend, but his nature is a hard one. Monmoutli 
and Gray have perished. Think of the blood that hath 
been spilt in England since he ascended the throne. 
Jeffreys, the low, cruel creature, whose hands are stained 
with the blood of hundreds, hath much influence with 
the King." 
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" Thou speakest truly, GuHelma. Would that Eng- 
land could be rid of such a sore ! Eight hundred and 
forty-one people have been transported and sold into 
slavery." 

"Ah! William, I hope that thy new book, * The 
Persuasion to Moderation,' will do much for liberty of 
conscience." 

" Let us pray that James' heart may soften, love, 
and that the future of beautiful England may wipe 
out this and other days' injustice and sin. My heart 
turns often to my little dominion over the seas, where 
peace and justice reign supreme, where bloodshedding is 
unknown. I hope to have thee see it. Dear Heart. Be- 
fore long I must return to Pennsylvania. There are 
matters that need my counsel. Since my last visit to 
Holland, many have crossed the seas and found an 
asylum there in a place not far from our city, which they 
have called Germanapolis. Gulielma, thou hast kept 
safely the little cross that I did place in thy hands ? I 
desire as soon as possible to send it to Mary Becket." 

"Alas, William, only this morning, I did discover 
that it was gone." 

Penn started, turning pale. " Gone! the cross gone! 
My enemies have done this; they would ensnare me. 
We must get the trinket back again, and that before 
many weeks. They accuse me of being a Papist, yet 
James of York trusts me. Dear love, we must wait 
upon the Lord, and in time He will give us our hearts' 
desire." 

" Hath James settled the disputes as to the boundary 
line, William?" 

" Yea, it was decided that the tract of Delaware was 
not a part of Maryland, the territory being divided into 
two parts. The eastern half was given to Lord Balti- 
more, the Crown holding the western for me. James will 
do the just thing in this' matter." 

" They have set a rumour afloat that thou didst in- 
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fluence the Duke of Buckingham when he was writing' his 
' Essay on Religion.' As they say, it speaks strongly 
for toleration. I hear that in both court and coffee 
house naught else is discussed." 

" Yea, truly, and the French King, that he may better 
understand English politics, hath had the work trans- 
lated** 

** I fear me it will go hard with James, the cavaliers 
being much opposed to his views oa religion.'* 

^^ There are also in Holland a few of the Republican 
party. Monmouth and Argyle are strong leaders." 

" They say, William, that thou art a Jesuit, that 
thou didst receive thy education at St. Omers." 

" The men, verily, put lies into my mouth. I am a 
friend of the Catholics so long as they do their 
duty." 

" The Established Church are even now looking to 
William of Orange for help. Thou couldst do nothing 
for James' son-in-law while in Holland? " 

" Nay, William of Orange was too deeply prejudiced 
by Burnet, the High Churchman. I tried to set before 
him what liberty of conscience would do for England 
and the world at large. He spake as if he believed in 
toleration for all sects, but liked not the repeal of the 
Test Acts. James was wroth because of the answer of 
William of Orange, and, if I mistake not, will turn to 
France, that the Churchman may be put down. Parli- 
ament stands against him, and I see that he will suspend 
the penal laws, and take matters in his own hands." 

" James of York doth wrong, William, in forcing 
the fellows of Magdalene to accept the Papist, Anthony 
Farmer, for president, when they had already elected 
the man Hough. James hath given to the Catholics 
Christ Church and the University. It seemeth to me 
that this hath caused the trouble." 

" I did all in my power to make peace between James 
and the fellows, but fear much that the worm of sus- 
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picion hath eaten into the hearts of both monarch and 
subjects." 

" I rejoice that thou couldst do something for John 
Lock ; he is ever a true friend of thine ; Sewell, in sooth, 
is another.'' 

" Yea, the Lord hath given me many true companions, 
and notwithstanding the disputes between Papist, 
Churchman and Independent, I feel confident that all 
things work together for my good. We shall live, 
Gulielma, to see the penal laws annulled. Our people 
no longer suffer as they have in the past." 

" The letter written by George Fox to James hath 
affected much good, William. George seemeth to be 
directed by God." 

** Yes, but come thou, Gulielma, the hour is late and 
I must appear at court this night." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

SAMUEL BOWNE YISTTS THE PEMBEETONS 

'^Pleasant to me are tlij coaTcne, tlij ways, fhj mttknrss of 

spirit; 
Pleasant tlij frankness of speedy and ti&j souTs m»wnai*fil>f#» 

wliiteness. 
Love witiiout dissimulation, a hoty and inward adorning . . ." 

''And departing 
Carried in his heart a secret sacred and predoos. 
Filling its chambers with fragrance, and seeming to him in its 

sweetness 
Mary's ointment of spikenard that filled all the house with its 

odour, 
O lost days of delight, that are wasted in doubting and waiting! 
O lost hours and days in which we might have been hapi^!" 

Some years after William Penn had left his colony 
the Pembertons continued to live in their new dwelling 
at the Falls of the Delaware. They were a very hos- 
pitable family and strangers always found a warm wel- 
come at their hearth. For Mary Becket the days ever 
passed too quickly. When the third child came to 
gladden the parents' hearts it was Mary whose loving 
arms held the little one and whose hands ministered daily 
to the comfort of her good friends. 

One day late in the autumn of 1691, as Mary Becket, 
Phebe Pemberton and her aged mother-in-law were 
sitting by the blazing fire talking of the past, Mary 
said: 

" Greorge Fox and his wife appear to be in fair 
health.'' 

" Yes, I hear frequently of them through my brother 
Daniel's wife, who was Rachel Fell, Margaret Fox's 
youngest daughter." 

814 
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" I remember her well, Phebe ; thou knowest she it 
was who found the jewelled cross so many years ago. 
I wonder if it ever will return to me. There seemeth 
to be a mystery surrounding the trinket which none 
can solve.'* 

" Doubt not, dear Mary, that if it be right, the cross 
will come to thee. The Lord knoweth we have naught 
to do with jewels, and yet it was the desire of thy 
mother, and of the good Elizabeth, that thou shouldst 
have it. Dost thou not long to see the face of the 
Princess?" 

" Ah, Phebe ! It cometh over me so strongly at 
times, — the feeling of my loss and her great gain. 
When the tears come into my eyes, I pick up the little 
one and press her to my heart. The child seemeth to 
soothe me.'* 

"Let us talk of the matter no further, dear. But, 
mother, why art thou so silent.? " 

" My heart, daughter Phebe, is sorely troubled about 
our good friends, who, next First Day, are to be called 
up before the committee on discipline. Phinehas telleth 
me that Henry Baker hath bought a negro man-servant. 
George Fox and our people are opposed to this wicked 
slavery. William Clows, John Brock and William 
Beaks and their wives have been irregular about attend- 
ing meeting, and William Shalleross is also to be dealt 
with for his worldly attire and loose conversation." 

" I hear, mother, that William Goforth hath of late 
been indulging in privateering expeditions, and that 
Isaac Hodson hath been loaning money at seven per 
cent." 

" The world groweth more and more wicked, my 
daughter. Since the marriage of William Moon to his 
cousin, Elizabeth Nutt, I have felt it was high time to 
awake out of sleep and deal with these members of our 
Society in the right way." 

" Thou must not take the matter too much to heart, 
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my mother. The Lord reigneth. Hark^, Mary, dost 
thou not hear a knock? " 

" No, thou art dreaming, Phebe/' 

" Faith, I heard something that sounded like one. 
There, listen! Yes, I was right; Mary, wilt thou un- 
latch the door? " 

Mary hastened to do sis she was bidden. Before her 
stood a young man, broad-shouldered, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed. 

" Ehrelleth Phinehas Pemberton here? Is he within ? *' 

" Phinehas Pemberton is not yet returned. At the 
present time he is ever much occupied as he hath been 
made clerk of the court, and keepeth the books in which 
the names of the settlers are entered. So many are 
coming to the province, it is no small task. The good 
wife will attend to any matter that lieth at hand. I 
pray thee enter." 

At these words Phebe Pemberton appeared at Mary's 
side, stretching out her hand in welcome. 

" My name is Samuel Bowne ; I come from Vlissingen, 
or Flushing, as it is now called. My father, John 
Bowne, when in England, knew Phinehas Pemberton 
weU." 

" Thou art Samuel, the son of good John Bowne, an 
exile for his faith. I rejoice truly to welcome thee. 
William Penn did recount to us his visit to thy home 
in the village thou callest Flushing. It must be a pleas- 
ant spot. I would have thee, Samuel Bowne, acquainted 
with Mary Becket, our friend." 

Samuel stiffly inclined his head. 

" Thou must remain many days in our dwelling and 
see something of the country." 

" I thank thee, Phebe Pemberton, for thy kind offer 
of hospitality. I came to talk with thy husband and 
others on matters relating to our Society. Thomas 
Chalkey I left in Philadelphia. He had to attend to 
matters of importance," 
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" Here is Phinehas himself. Phinehas, this is Samuel 
Bowne from Flushing." 

" Samuel Bowne, the son of my dear friend John ! 
I welcome thee most heartily. Come thou with me and 
be refreshed. After thy long journey thou must indeed 
be weary." Turning to his wife he said, " Dear Heart, 
is not supper well-nigh ready? " 

Soon all were gathered around the table enjoying 
the substantial repast. 

Samuel Bowne found his eyes glancing across to 
where Mary sat. In the evening various matters were 
discussed. Phinehas Pemberton spoke of King James* 
late proclamation concerning Friends, fourteen hundred 
of the Society having been pardoned. 

" We have much for which to thank the Lord," con- 
tinued Phinehas. " His mercy is over all His works. 
Surely He hath led us by paths we knew not. Thou 
hast heard, Samuel Bowne, of Robert Barclay's de- 
cease.? His death will be felt by many, for he was a 
friend to all, and in the defence of our Society suflFered 
much during his lifetime. He neglected no duty, and 
cheerfully bore imprisonment and harshness for those 
he loved." 

" My father hath often spoken of Robert Barclay's 
good qualities and hath mourned greatly since the sad 
news reached Flushing. Thou knowest William Penn, 
Robert Barclay and others were of the same party with 
my father and mother when they travelled into the Low 
Countries. Why was it, Phinehas Pemberton, that Rob- 
ert Barclay did not come to this land after he was 
appointed Governor over East New Jersey? " 

" There were many things to keep him in Scotland 
at that time, so he appointed as deputy-governor, 
Thomas Rudyard, who was succeeded by Lawrie, the 
London merchants. Thou knowest Barclay's two 
brothers sailed for America with instructions from 
Robert, but the >younger, David, died at sea." 
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"There was always a pleasant feeling existing be- 
tween Dongan, our Governor at New York, and Lawrie. 
Lawrie was succeeded by Lord Neil Campbell, and he, 
by Andrew Hamilton. The union of East and West 
New Jersey soon followed." 

"The town of Philadelphia hath grown most won- 
drously. The dwellings are substantial, and the streets 
broad and clean. The Lord hath prospered the people. 
A continual traflBc is kept up between Pennsylvania and 
the West Indies and England and for the youth there 
are a few good schools. No beggars are to be 
seen. We heard that poor John Blackwell, the 
Lieutenant-Governor had a troublesome time between 
the Assembly and Council, and soon gave up his 
position." 

" Surely William Penn will hasten shortly to his 
province and settle all disputes." 

" He had been sorely tried of late since the crowning 
of William of Orange and his wife. James of York 
was ever a true friend to his ward. The Lords of the 
Council were jealous of Penn, and ordered his arrest. 
He was most anxious about the war with France, know- 
ing that this province would be affected. Friends have 
now the right to worship as they will, though the Test 
Acts are still unrepealed. The Established Church is 
alone important. No Presbyterian, Lidependent or 
Quaker, they say, can hold any office, serve in the army 
or navy, sit on the bench as magistrate, or even act as 
guardian. When James of York landed in Ireland 
early this spring, before William of Orange set out for 
that place, Penn was again arrested. The Lords of 
the Council, composed of his old friends, Nottingham, 
Danby, Delamere, Henry Sydney and others, seemed to 
think that he was secretly corresponding with James 
of York. Penn's defence was honest. William of 
Orange hath never listened to one finer." 

"William Penn's life can no more be safe in the 
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mother country. He must long to return to his prov- 
ince." 

" Our people liked not to transfer their allegiance to 
William of Orange on account of the Test Acts. Hence, 
they are strongly suspicious of us. The boundary line, 
too, causeth much trouble." 

" In New York, Phinehas Pemberton, we are daily in 
danger from the French, and all but the members of 
our Society are giving both money and men." 

" In Pennsylvania, we fear neither French nor In- 
dians, and if they attack us we will go out unarmed to 
them and say, 'We do not wish to fight, having no 
quarrel against any, for Omus still loves you.' We will 
pay war money neither to Albany nor New York." 

The two women, as they sat knitting, listened atten- 
tively to the conversation. Suddenly Phebe, turning 
to her husband, said : 

" But why would it be wrong for thee and other 
Friends to protect your homes? The Puritan folk in 
New England have buckled on their swords, that their 
children may not fall a prey to the red man, and above 
all, to the French." 

" God requireth not blood at our hands. The Lord 
will preserve us. Thou didst hear how the fleet of 
fifty-two vessels, with two thousand men, sailed from 
Nantasket to Quebec and came to naught, as did the 
Connecticut troops with their allies, the Iroquois." 

" We have in New York," said Samuel Bowne, " been 
sorely troubled by the disputes between the Papist, 
Francis Nicholson, and the Protestant, Leisler. Peter 
Schuyler, the mayor of Albany, hath been most jealous." 

" How like you your new governor, Henry Sloughter 
by name ? " 

" He hath been a long time in reaching us, it being 
a year and a half since his election. He complained 
most bitterly of Leisler's not delivering up the fort to 
Richard Ingoldsby. We fear much for the life of the 
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man, as Sloughter is both weak and yindictive. May 
the Lord send us shortly a better governor." 

" But, good friends," interrupted Phinehas Pember- 
ton, " we must talk no more of the matter, or sleep will 
not come to our eyes. The hour is late. Let us wait 
upon the Lord in silence, and then seek our rest. 
Phebe, Dear Heart, thou must be weary, as the little 
one was somewhat wakeful last night, and Mary, thou 
hast not been idle this day. As for Samuel Bowne, he 
is, if I mistake me not, much in need of rest after his 
long journey hitherward." 

All said good-night and departed to their rooms. 

During the following days Samuel Bowne was much 
occupied with sight-seeing. He devoted much time also 
to various matters relating to the Society of Friends, 
such as the building of the new meeting house, which 
they hoped in a few years' time to erect in Flushing. 
It was slow work raising the money for the edifice as 
wheat sold for only nine shillings and sixpence a bushel. 
In his leisure moments Samuel Bowne strolled by the 
river bank with Mary Becket. The young man had 
seen but little of the world and this visit to the Pember- 
tons was one of unalloyed pleasure. 

On the morning of the day of his departure he lin- 
gered at Mary Becket's side as she sat spinning. The 
young girl in her simple cotton gown made a pretty 
picture. The golden hair, brushed plainly back from 
her fair brow, rippled in the sunlight which fell through 
the small window, and the earnest eyes told of the pure 
soul within. Phebe had come to the door to ask Mary 
a question, but seeing that the young people were talk- 
ing earnestly together, stole quietly into the kitchen 
where the little one lay asleep in her cradle. 

It was Samuel Bowne who spoke: 

" Mary Becket, am I then to look forward into the 
dark future without the sunlight of thy presence shining 
on my path? Canst thou not see how sorely I need 
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thee for my life's companion? I came hither knowing 
of thee from William Penn, but when I saw thee, my 
heart melted within me, and the Lord said unto me, 
* The English lady is the chosen one. Go thou and 
speak to her of thy intention.' Must I take thy answer 
as final.?'' 

" Samuel Bowne," blushingly answered Mary, " I 
have told thee that I shall never marry. I have a 
work to do, but I must do it singly and unto the Lord." 

At these words Samuel Bowne solemnly rose from his 
chair. 

" The hour for departure is at hand. I grieve that 
I must carry with me a heavy heart, but with thee lieth 
the nay or the yea, and I must be content. Fare thee 
well, Mary Becket." 

Mary could not' look into the honest blue eyes, but 
casting hers on the floor, she stretched out her hand in 
silence. Just then Phinehas and Phebe Pemberton came 
in to say good-bye. They surmised something had hap- 
pened to cloud the sunny face of their guest, but bid- 
ding him God-speed they watched the horseman as he 
disappeared down the road. Turning to Mary, Phebe 
said: 

" Thou hast given an answer to Samuel Bowne which 
hath sent the young man on his way with a broken 
heart, eh, Mary? " 

Mary blushed. " Wherefore need the youth trouble 
himself about me ? I am naught to him. He must seek 
some other maid, who will be a faithful helpmate to 
him." 

" Faith, Mary, thou must do as thou seest fit, but 
Samuel is a likely youth, and one well-favoured of the 
Lord. Thou must not blame him for being, mayhap, 
over hasty in the matter. The old song hath it : 



"'Gather the rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying.' 
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Isaac sought Rebecca and found her. Boaz loved 
Ruth; their souls were knit together, truly, and God 
blessed them. Thou must think of the future, Mary, 
dear love. It is all so new to thee, I know, but I beg 
thee to use discretion and good common sense in the mat- 
ter. I wish not to trouble thee with my words of 
counsel; I see they annoy thee." 

" Nay, they annoy me not, but, if it pleaseth thee, 
I would speak of the matter no further. * I must have 
freedom in my love, and in my love be free.' I have 
given Samuel Bowne his answer, I would not be hard 
with him. But, Phebe, dost thou remember the lines: 

*** Apart from these shadowy thhigs 
S<Hils look within and find their wings.' " 

Samuel Bowne returned to the little home in the lane. 
His heart was heavy, and the light seemed to have gone 
out of his eyes. John Bowne noticed a change in the 
once buoyant nature, and one day calling his son to 
him, he asked what troubled him. Samuel made a 
hearty confession of the whole matter, and the father, 
having passed through the same sorry experience in 
his youth, advised Samuel to be of good courage. 

" * Faint heart never won fair lady,' " he said. " Bide 
awhile, my boy ; the maid may change her intentions, for 
* maidens withering on the virgin thorn, in single blessed- 
ness are rarely found.' Samuel, I know that thy heart 
yeameth toward the fair English lady, and may God, 
in His providence, direct thee either to persevere, or 
to desist. All will come well if it b^. the Lord's will. 
Women's minds are changeable. I know something of 
the twistings, Samuel. They mean well, but like not to 
feel they be caught in love's net. I have ever found 
that patient waiting did the winning, love must do the 
rest." 

" Ah, father, thou hast given me comfort, and for thy 
words I thank thee." 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

GEORGE FOX AT BEST 

"And I heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; and 
their works do follow them." 

But to return to the mother country. It was a 
severely cold day in winter. Grace Church meeting 
house was filled by silent worshippers. Before the 
people stood the bent figure of their revered leader,. 
George Fox. His voice was thin and hesitating; the 
eyes, once so penetrating, looked sunken; the scanty 
locks of hair hung over the old man's shoulders, and 
the figure was much attenuated. 

The Quaker preacher seemed all spirit ; the eyes were 
hardly earthly, and the expression of deep love and 
sympathy that flooded his face was wonderfully beauti- 
ful. 

The great leader had so lon^ walked with his Divine 
Master and learnt of Him, had so long gazed upward 
into that Master's face that the radiance there was 
reflected on his own. 

As he opened his mouth to speak, a solemn hush fell 
on all. 

" We stand here again, waiting before the Lord, who 
hath ever been gracious to His children. He hath 
been with us in the loathsome dungeon, in foreign lands, 
when oppressed and afflicted, in sickness and in sorrow, 
but under His wings we have found rest. His sword 
hath been our shield and buckler. Our children have 
died at the stake. We have known what it was to be 
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hungry and thirsty. The time of our redemption is 
at hand. James of York did pass the Toleration Act. 
We need in the future fear nothing. I have many 
things to say to you, but my strength is little. May 
you as the Lord's heritage, increast and strengthen day 
by day. I feel, as I look into your faces, like aged 
Simeon, and would say with him: 

"*Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, according to Thy Word. For mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation.*** 

With these words Greorge Fox took his seat. A sea- 
son of long silence followed. Many testified how they, 
through much tribulation, had entered into the king^ 
dom of Heaven. Then the meeting broke up one by 
one. 

Friends pressed forward to say farewell, for they 
felt that Grod had called His servant, and that he was 
only waiting to go. As Greorge Fox passed out of the 
doorway, he was heard to say, ^I feel somewhat weakly, 
and would find a spot in which to rest. . . • The 
house of Henry Groldney is hard by. I will go in there 
and sit a while.** Turning to William Meade, he said, 
^ My son, give me thine arm, if it pleaseth thee. I feel 
the cold strike to my heart.** 

When they reached the house, he remarked, ** I am 
glad I was here, now I am clearfuUy clear. I feel as 
if standing on the border of the vaUey of the shadow 
of death. How cold it hath grown.** 

William Meade gently led his leader to a couch, where 
he reclined, as was his usual custom after a long 
service. He watched tenderly the laboured breath, and 
as he noted sorrowfully the ghastly appearance of the 
beloved features, felt that the life of his revered leader 
was ebbing slowly away. After a short time Greorge 
Fox roused himsdf, and calling together all Friends 
who had followed him into the house, he thus addressed 
them : 
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" Dear ones in the faith, I am about to start on my 
long journey, and before I leave you, I desire to express 
myself in regard to the plans for the future of our 
Society. I believe that our people are truly God's 
children. I would have the youth know somewhat of 
what their fathers have done to protect the faith. Let 
the literature be widely circulated, that none may in the 
future be ignorant. I have planned to give up freely 
for the Lord's service my house, bams, stables and all 
the land with the garden and orchard, being about three 
acres, called Pettis, at Swarthmoor, in the parish of 
Ulverstone. The house to be made use of as a meeting 
place. The land is free from all tithes, and it may 
keep the meeting house in order and repair. Let the 
rent of the ground and malt-house maintain the meet- 
ing. You may let any poor honest Friend live in the 
house, and so let it all be for the Lord's service to the 
end of the world. The land that thou, William Penn, 
hath given me in Pennsylvania I would have kept as a 
botanic garden, where the youth may learn of seeds 
and plants, and as for my beloved wife, and my dear 
children, tell them I only go before. God bless them 
all. Keep near the Master." His voice seemed to gain 
in strength, as he said, " All is well, all is well. The 
Seed of God reigneth over all and over death itself. 
Though I am weak in body, yet the power of God is 
over all, and the Seed reigns over all disorderly spirits." 

The face of the dying man became contracted, and 
William Penn, stooping over him, said, " Dear George 
Fox, are thy sufferings great? " 

Feebly the answer came, " Never heed, the Lord's 
power is over all weakness and death." Then he closed 
his eyes, and those who waited by the departing saint 
could almost feel the Presence of the Holy One as He 
took the outstretched hands in His, guiding the footsore 
pilgrim over the river of death. They could see the 
glory of the heavenly shore shining upon his face. 
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The voices of angels and archangels, and all the glori- 
ous company of heaven seemed to say, " These are they 
who came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb." 

So on the thirteenth day of January, 1692, the leader 
of the Quakers, though only in his sixty-seventh year, 
being weary, fell asleep. 

When all was over, William Penn wrote to Margaret 
Fox, breaking to her the sad news of her husband's 
death. 

" WilUam Penn to Margaret Fox. 

" London, 18th of 11th mo., 1690 (January 169«). 

" Deae Maegabet Fox: — ^With the precious remem- 
brance of thy unfeigned love in Christ Jesus, I am to 
be the teller to thee of sorrowful tidings, which are these ; 
that thy dear husband and my beloved friend, George 
Fox, finished his glorious testimony this night, about 
half an hour after nine o'clock, beipg s^isible to the 
last breath. Oh! he is gone, and has left us with a 
storm over our heads. Surely in great mercy to him, 
but an evidence to us of sorrows coming. He was as 
lively and as firm (as ever) on Fourth-day was a week 
at Grace Church Street; and also the last First day, 
being the day before yesterday. But he complained 
after meeting of being inwardly struck, and lay down 
at Henry Goldney's, where his spirit departed. My 
soul is deeply afflicted with this sudden great loss. 
Surely it portends evil to come. A prince indeed is 
fallen in Israel to-day! 

" I cannot enlarge, for I shall have to write to several 
to-night, and it is late. May the Lord be with thee 
and thine, and us all. Amen. 

" I am thy faithful and affectionate friend, 

" WrLLiAM Penn. 
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"(P. S.) Now present: — ^Robert Barrow, J. Taylor, 
J. Vaughan, J. Rich, J. Boucher, S. Waldringfield and 
myself. G. Whitehead and S. Crisp were here about 
two hours since. He died as he lived — minding the 
things of God and His Church to the? last in a universal 
spirit.'' 

The funeral took place on the sixteenth day of Jan- 
uary. The solemn funeral service no one who was 
present could ever forget, as one by one rose to testify 
of the noble man. They spoke of " his early entering 
into the Lord's work at the breaking forth of the 
gospel day of his innocent life, long and great travels 
and unwearied labours of love in the everlasting gospel ; 
for the turning and gathering many thousands from 
darkness to the light of Christ Jesus, the foundation of 
true faith; of his manifold sufferings, afflictions and 
oppositions which he met withal for his faithful testi- 
mony, both from his open adversaries and from false 
brethren ; of his preservation, deliverances and dominion 
in, out of, and over them all by the power of God." 
When all was over six chosen Friends lifted the coffin 
lovingly, carrying it to the old cemetery of Bunhill- 
Fields. 

The coffin was lowered into the ground, and all stood 
in solemn silence, waiting for the last sad rites. It 
was William Penn's voice that broke the stillness, ad- 
dressing the crowd in moving words, which concluded 
as follows: 

" Weep not for him who is gone, but weep for your- 
selves and your children." As the sentence fell from 
his lips, he felt some one in the crowd touch his hand. 
Looking quickly around, he perceived a woman, and 
bending over her, asked in a whisper what she desired 
of him. 

" You are the Quaker, Master William Penn? " 

Penn bowing in the affirmative, the woman continued, 
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" I have a packet which I was told to place in your 
handfl) and in no others'. I have been strongly moved 
by the solemn service and by your words, and I feel 
drawn to warn you of your danger. Master William 
Fuller hath bought me with his gold and commanded 
me to give to you the contents of which were stolen 
from you. I Imow truly, if foimd on your person, it 
will lead to your capture and imprisonment. The 
oflScers with their warrants are in pursuit. It can do 
you no good to linger here. Fly, Master Penn, while 
there is yet time." 

Penn, overpowered by the woman's words, took the 
packet, which he carefully concealed under his cloak, 
while he whispered, " The service is over, I will lose 
myself in the crowd. I thank thee for thy wise counsel." 
As he turned the woman disappeared, and, Penn, hurry- 
ing in an opposite direction, made his way out of the 
city. 

Some hours later he reached his home, and sought his 
wife's chamber. Gulielma had been far from well. She 
felt deeply for her husband, and the injustice showed 
him weighed heavily upon her spirits. 

Throwing himself on a chair beside her, he sorrow- 
fully exclaimed, " It is all over, Dear Heart. The mor- 
tal remains of our noble leader we have laid to rest." 

" How beautiful dear Greorge Fox's home-coming 
must have been, dear William. But I see thou art 
strangely troubled." 

" As we stood by the open grave," continued Penn, 
" a woman spoke to me, handing me this packet, which, 
if found in my possession, would, she said, do me much 
harm. She came with evil designs in her heart, having 
been hired by my enemy, the wicked William Fuller. 
He doggeth my every footstep. The poor soul changed 
her purpose when she heard the solemn words spoken 
at the lowering of the coffin. She warned me to fly." 

" Hast thou not opened the packet, William? " 
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" No, dear one ; open thou it for me.'' As he &poke, 
he placed in her hand a small sealed package. 

Gulielma tremblingly took from the wrappings a jewel 
box. On opening it, she exclaimed, " William, it is the 
lost cross that belongeth to Mary Becket ! Strange in- 
deed is it that it hath foimd its way to us.'' 

" They will use it as a tool against me. I know not 
what to do in the matter." 

" Doth not Markham sail next week for the Province, 
and canst thou not send it to Mary Becket by him? 
When it is out of thy hands thou wilt be safe." 

" William Fuller hath declared he will ruin my cause. 
He hath already accused me of holding treasonous 
correspondence with James, saying that I am in league 
with the Papists. I feel assured that he will swear 
that the cross is a token from James to me, that evil 
is brewing. Thy words are good, Gulielma. I will 
send the jewelled trinket on its way, and for myself, 
I will remain in quiet seclusion, hoping that the storm 
may blow over." 

" Thou canst expect no justice from a man who 
would wrong the innocent Mary d'Est. Keep from the 
court, William." 

"Rochester, Halifax and Ronny will stand by my 
honour. I fear not Fuller and the men who help his 
evil designs." 



CHAPTER XXVm 

ICAET BECKET's MAKEIAGE AND HOME-COMING 

^ Tbe building was humble, but sacred to One, 
Wbo heeds the deep wonship that utters no tone; 
Whose presence is not to the temple confined. 
But dwdls with the contrite and humble in mind. 

''Twas there, all unveiled, save by modesty, stood 
Tlie Quakeress bride, in her white satin hood; 
Her diarms unadorned by the garland or gem. 
Yet fair as the lily just plucked from the stem. 

"A tear glistened bright in her dark shaded eye^ 
And her bosom half-uttered a tremulous siglC 
As the hand she had pledged was confidingly given. 
And the low murmured words were recorded in Heaven." 

It was a day early in June. Mary Becket was so 
absorbed in work in the large, sunny kitchen that she 
did not hear a voice calling her. Her thoughts were 
often far away. She was thinking of a manly youth 
with honest blue eyes and pleading voice. 

" Mary, thou art wanted.'' 

It was Phebe Pemberton who spoke. Mary blush- 
ingly dropped her knife, pushed back the basket of 
cherries which she was preparing for sweetmeats, and 
hastened into the living room. To her surprise she saw 
the young Samuel Bowne, who, only two years before, 
had so presumptuously asked her hand in marriage. 
He was more manly in appearance than when she 
last saw him, a certain dignity characterising his 
bearing. He had recently become a minister among 
Friends. 
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" I bid thee welcome, Samuel Bowne," said Mary, 
dropping her eyes as she met the admiring gaze of the 
young man. " Thou art indeed a stranger in these 
parts." 

"Yea, truly, Mary Becket, I go but seldom from 
our little town of Flushing. My father is no longer 
young, and only a few months ago our good mother 
passed away from earth. We miss her sorely, and, as 
several of my sisters have married, I must be as great 
a comforter to my beloved father as I can." 

" Mary," said Phinehas Pemberton solemnly, ** Sam- 
uel Bowne hath asked me this day for thy hand in mar- 
riage. I have given him my word of approval, and will 
now lay the matter before thee. Thy mother, Eleanor 
Haydock, hath been also consulted, and a letter hath 
only lately come in which she giveth her consent. Thou 
seest I have long known of the matter. Samuel hath 
written many times about thee, but I thought it better 
to remain quiet. He hath now come to speak for him- 
self." 

With these words Phinehas Pemberton withdrew from 
the room, leaving the blushing young people standing 
face to face, neither at first saying a word. 

Samuel was the one to break the silence. 

" Mary, thou hast heard the words of Phinehas Pem- 
berton; canst thou listen to me? Ever since my de- 
parture, many months ago, thine image hath been con- 
stantly before mine eyes, and I feel that life without 
thee will be sad and lonely." 

" Thou didst speak before, Samuel Bowne, on this 
matter, and thou rememberest my answer. I truly re- 
spect thee, but I cannot barken to thy words." 

" Mary Becket," approaching the maiden and tak- 
ing the small white hand in his, " only God can know 
how dear thou art to me. Thou wilt some day love 
me, and until then I can wait. I woi^d tarry for thee 
forever. Wilt thou think about it, Mary? O hear my 
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petition! It is deep love that I feel for thee. Thou 
canst make a man of me." And balding he tried to look 
into the sweet downcast face. 

^^ Ah ! Samuel Bowne, thou doest me too great an 
honour. Thou knowest naught of my character.'* 

" If that be the only reason for thy nay, I can trust 
thee.'' 

Mary slowly raised her head, and the blue eyes shyly 
meeting his, she said: 

** Samuel, I do — care for thee, and — ^I think — may- 
hap — ^I really love thee." 

No further words were necessary, but Samuel pressed 
a kiss on the white forehead. 

** Grod make me worthy of thee, Mary, and may our 
lives be a constant help to those aroimd us." 

As he spoke, the door opened, and a well-known 
figure entered. It was Colonel Markham. 

"Ah! " exclaimed he, " I have come just in time to 
add my blessing. Lady Mary Becket. By my faith, 
I have known naught of thy secret." 

** Verily, how couldst thou, good friend, since it is 
only now that I have spoken to Mary and gained her 
consent to our betrothal." 

** I have been long in the mother country and have 
just landed. Lady Mary, here is a packet which was 
placed in my hands. I know of no worthier maiden to 
whom to give it. I put into thy hands this day a gift 
which is priceless. It was thy mother's and thou must 
know its history." 

With these words Markham opened the packet, and 
placed in her hands the jewelled cross. 

Mary looked at the sparkling trinket, and, uttering a 
cry of delight, exclaimed, " At last, at last, it hath 
f oimd its way to me ! " 

Examining the cross closely, she found the words 
"In hoc spero"; then placing her hand in Samuel's, 
said: 
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" The cross is ever with our people, but it is jewelled 
and reflects God's love.*' 

She then explained to her lover the strange history 
of the little cross, her mother's last gift to her. 

" How little did William Tenn dream that it would 
reach me at this glad hour." 

" The governor will rejoice in your happiness. Lady 
Mary, and X would share in the congratulations. But 
grave matters call me away." 

" I pray thee, tell me how is it with William Penn? " 

" Since Mardi, when the blow which took from the 
governor his province fell upon him, he hath lost 
heart." 

" The death of our beloved Gulielma was a crushing 
sorrow," said Mary. " Surely the afiKcted husband 
can say truthfully, * All thy waves and thy billows are 
gone over me.' " 

" William Penn hath given up his entire fortune to 
the colony. One hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
he hath expended from his own private purse. His 
Irish estates have been ruined, and his stewards, the 
Fordes, have acted dishonestly, obtaining a claim on 
his: lands in Kent and Essex. Colonel Fletcher is a 
vulgar man of mean origin, and he knows naught of the 
Holy Experiment." 

" But will dear William Penn not return to his col- 
ony?" 

" Such is his hope, and he hath written to Fletcher, 
warning him to have a care, as the soil and government 
of the Province belong to him as well as to the Crown. 
The charter hath never been recalled. The law would 
give him the power of ruling. In time Penn will have 
his rights. We have been sorely troubled by the dis- 
putes caused by Colonel Fletcher. He wishes to change 
the laws, and hath written to the King, suggesting that 
he unite New York, the Jerseys and Connecticut into 
one state with a common assembly, that a fair war-vote 
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may be had, and the Quakers undone. We must wait 
and see what will follow. William Penn hath friends 
at court in the person of Renela^, Rochester and 
Ronny." 

**Ah! that our governor could procure the means 
to come hither with his family. It seemeth strange 
that the owner of twenty million acres of land hath but 
little to pay for his daily needs,'' said Mary. 

" My cousin cannot even collect the quit rents.'* 

" Oh ! it is a sad time. I wish that I might do 
something to help William Penn in his hour of distress. 
He hath done much for me." 

" Thou canst hold up his hands and pray for him, 
dear Mary," said Samuel quietly. 

Just then Markham rose, saying he must speedily 
depart, and, as the door closed on him, Mary, turning 
to her lover, said : 

^^ I am so happy, it seemeth hard that any should 
be sorrowful. To think that the little cross hath come 
safely into my hands after the years of waiting." 

"Yes, love, I rejoice with thee in thy happiness. 
Thou knowest the saying, Mary, that * they who sustain 
their cross shall likewise be sustained by it in return.' 
We must bear the real cross of life together, Mary, as 
George Fox and his faithful consort have done aU these 
years. Our beloved leader, whose death hath caused 
us so much pain, found the cross no heavy burden, 
because his Lord had borne it before him." 

Just then Phinehas and Phebe Pemberton came in, 
and seeing happiness in the eyes of both, offered their 
hearty congratulations, and rejoiced with them over 
the newly found treasure. Many matters were dis- 
cussed between Phinehas and Samuel Bowne. It was 
arranged that the wedding should take place early in 
August. Phinehas Pemberton suggested that when the 
marriage certificate was written, the names of Mary's 
parents be omitted, as her mother wished the Percy 
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name to be forgotten. The dowry set aside for the 
young girl by the Princess Elizabeth would, as of old, 
be sent regularly to her by Roger Haydock. 

Thus Samuel Bowne with a light heart and his be- 
loved's words sounding in his ears, took his leave and 
returned to Flushing. We can imagine how the busy 
days flew by. The time between June and the fourth 
of August seemed all too short for the performance of 
the many necessary duties. Mary's trousseau was cer- 
tainly not one of which a bride of the present day 
would be either satisfied or proud. A list of some of 
the articles, with the prices, runs as follows: 



Lindsy Woolsy 

3 yds. at 3j4 s. a yd. . 
A lutestring hood . 
1 say apron .... 
Serge for riding gown . 
Riding frock of dyed calico 
1 large white apron 
1 Burmoodoes bonnet . 
Tailor work .... 
Alamode silk for hood-band, 

lining, her bonnet and ribbon 
Tailor's work for making gown 
Silk buttons and ribbon . 
1 Sarsanet hood .... 
HoUand (5 yds.) .... 
1 side saddle with bridle cruppe 

girths and breast plates . 
Stuffed gown and petticoat 

with trimming (tailor's work) 
Silk for scarf . . . . . 
Serge for a hood and mantle . 
Tailor for making one gown, 

petticoat, hood, mantle, waist 

and coat, stays (9 days) . 
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Shortly after Samuel Bowne's return to Fhishmg 
he wrote the following to his beloved: 

** Flushing, 1691. 

** Deab Mabt Becket : — My very dear and constant 
love salutes thee — ^with which my love was at first united 
to thee, even the love of Grod's blessed truth, in whidi 
my soul desires above all things that we may grow and 
increase, which will produce our eternal comfort. 

^^ And now. Dear Heart, my earnest desire is that we 
may have our eyes to the Lord and seek to Him for 
counsel that He may direct us in this weighty concern. 
I am satisfied that, if it be His will to accomplish it. He 
in His own time will make way for the same, so my 
desire is that all may be recommended to the will of 
the Lord, then we may expect the end thereof will re- 
dound to His glory and our comfort forever. 

** Samuel Bowne. 

" To Mary Becket his future wife." 

The 4th of August, 1691, dawned bright and clear. 
The little house of the Pembertons' was crowded to 
overfiowing with guests. It was the morning of Mary 
Becket's marriage. The bride stood in her chamber 
ready to descend. She looked indeed lovely in her 
simple gown of rich white silk, sent to her by Eleanor 
Lowe. In the coils of golden hair were caught a few 
white roses. She wore no ornament but a tiny cross 
half hidden in the folds of lace. Samuel, as he came 
to the door with Phinehas Pemberton to ask if she were 
ready, was startled by the beauty of his bride. He 
quietly took her hand, and drawing it through his arm, 
whispered words of cheer. Few of Samuel Bowne's 
friends and relatives were present, the journey from 
Flushing being a long one. His father had grown 
older, and was no longer the traveler he had been in 
his youth. But Hannah Field was there with her hus- 
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band, Elizabeth with her good man Samuel Titus, and 
Abigail with her husband, Richard Willetts. They had 
learned already to love their new sister. 

After the ceremony was concluded, and the solemn 
words, " Until death I am thine," were uttered, the 
bride and groom signed their names to the marriage 
certificate, the guests all adding theirs as witnesses. 
One by one their friends went up to congratulate the 
happy pair. Surely many unseen spirits were there 
blessing Mary Becket. Phinehas and Phebe Pember- 
ton felt their hearts grow strangely empty at the 
thought of parting with their charge. She had been 
everything to them in their new home. Her loving 
smile had brightened many a dark hour, and relieved 
many a heartache. But they saw that Mary was bliss- 
fully happy, and being sensible people, looked the 
separation bravely in the face, thanking God for all 
the sunshine He had given them in the past. 

The wedding feast at last was over and the horses 
stood before the door, waiting for their riders. The 
good-byes were said. Mary appeared dressed in her 
riding gown of dark serge and Samuel looked proud 
and handsome as he lifted her into her saddle. Phinehas 
and Phebe Pemberton stood in the open doorway, 
trying hard to keep back their tears. 

" Fare thee well, dear Mary, fare thee well. God 
Almighty bless thee, and carry thee safely to thy new 
home, and at last, to thy better Home." 

So they parted. The journey was long, taking sev- 
eral days. When they reached Perth Amboy, they 
swam their horses across to the Staten Island shore, 
where they took the chain ferry-boat to New York, 
reaching Flushing at last much fatigued. The little 
gate stood open in welcome, and the fragrant flowers 
in the garden sent out whiffs of perfume. The birds 
sang their glad songs, and the sheep and cows lifted 
their heads from the sweet clover as if to ask what 
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waa happening. There seemed to be an atmosphere of 
joy over all, as Mary and Samuel rode to the gate. 
John Bowne lifted his new daughter from her horse and 
gave her his warm fatherly blessing. 

** Thou art welcome, daughter Mary, welcome to thy 
new home. It hath been a precious refuge to me and 
mine. Mayest thou iSnd peace within its walls. But 
thou art weary. There, take an old man's arm,*' and 
he led the bride up the path to the door, Samuel follow- 
ing. Dorothy, as of old, stood waiting to greet her 
niece. She only looked into Mary's eyes and whis- 
pered: 

" I shall always love thee, dear; I feel it in my soul." 

That night the young bride stood with her husband 
in the gard^i of her new home, the moonlight falling 
full upon her happy upturned face; she held in her 
hand the tiny jewelled cross. 

" See, Samuel," she said, " I have found a treasure 
in the little golden cross, my mother's last gift to me. 
Only to-night did I by chance press a spring. The 
cross divided, and there lay a bit of paper with these 
words traced upon it: * God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.' 
Thou knowest, Samuel, as I have so often told thee, that 
my mother was one of the proud Percy family. She 
desired that her child should know naught of the name, 
for to her it had brought only distress and sorrow. 
She died believing in the doctrines of the Labadists, 
who were, it seemeth to me, but forerunners of the So- 
ciety of Friends. The dear Princess Elizabeth often 
told me of my mother's lovely character. All day she 
hath been with me in spirit, and as the little paper fell 
from the cross into my lap, I felt that the message hath 
come directly from her lips." 

" Thy mother must have been a servant of the great 
King, Dear Heart, and thou canst echo her words. See, 
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Mary, the moonlight is shining upon the tiny cross. 
How beautiful it is! It is shining, too, on the oak 
trees over yonder, making them look hardly real. Dost 
thou know, love, that under those two old oaks, some 
years since, our late departed leader, George Fox, 
spoke to great numbers. I have heard my father often 
refer to the occasion, and I have many a time pictured 
it in my mind. Would that thou couldst have known 
and loved my sainted mother, who on that eventful day 
received her inspiration to preach and testify of the 
hope that was in her." 

" The little home hath seen many changes, Samuel. 
Dost thou think I can make it a happy home for thee? " 
Samuel did not answer in words, for words meant 
nothing to these two. 

" Mary, love," at last he whispered, " may the dwell- 
ing continue a Bethel. Persecutions are over for our 
people. The sunshine of God's love covereth us as 
with a garment, but we must have clouds as well that we 
may better enjoy the sunshine." 

And Mary, looking into her husband's face, touched 
the tiny cross as she said, " If there be no cross, there 
can be no crown of rejoicing. But I have words to 
speak unto thee, thoughts which have lingered long in 
my heatt." 

" What are they, dear wife? Tell them unto me." 
" I desire to part with the jewelled cross. It is a 
costly treasure, and belongeth not rightfully to our 
people. I long to help William Penn, he who hath ever 
been a true friend to me. I would dispose of the Percy 
heirloom and send the price to our beloved friend, that 
in time he may be enabled to cross the great sea and 
come again to the waiting people who need the guiding 
hand of such a leader as William Penn. It is but a 
mite, I know." 

Samuel remained quiet for a few minutes, and then 
answered, " Thou must decide the matter, love. It is 
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thy concern, and whatever thou seest fit to do, will 
appear right in my eyes." 

" Then I will part with it, dear husband," and touch- 
ing again the little cross which lay in her hand, she 
added, ^^It hath had a strange varied history, this 
Percy talisman, since the time of the old Crusaders. 
Once more it shall help in the hour of need." 

" Yea, Mary, * The Cross is the invincible sanctuary 
of the humble,' — ^ the touchstone of faith.' " 

There in the solemn hush of evening stood these two, 
and Mary whispered, " Samuel, it hath led me all my 
life — ^ In hoc spero.' 

"*I dare not lay it down, I only ask 

That, taking up my daily cross, I may 
Follow my Master humbly, step by step. 
Through clouds and dartoiess, unto perfect day.' " 



FINIS 



NOTES 

(Taken from •• The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and thdr Friends," 
by Maria Webb.) 

Swarthmoor Hall, in the seventeenth century, was inhabited by 
a family which enjoyed gseater local territory than any other 
of the same neighbourhood. The head of the family was Thomas 
Fell, better known as Judge Fell. He became a successful bar- 
rister, was afterwards raised to the bench, and was one of the 
judges who went to the circuit of West Qiester and North 
Wales. He was Vk^Chancellor of the county Palatine of Lan- 
caster, Chancellor of the Duchy Court of Westminster, and a 
county magistrate* He ^as returned to Parliament as a rq>re- 
' sentative of Lancaster in 1645, along with Sir Thomas Bendloss. 
During the latter years of Cromwefi's administraitioD, he retired 
from Parliamentary life. Judge Fell inherited i^ ample estate 
from his ancestors. In the year 1639, he married Margaret 
Askew. She had been well educated, both religiously and intdlec- 
tually, for the times, the young bride being only eighteen on the 
year of her marriage. She was the daughter of John Askew of 
Marsh Grange, in the parish of Dalton Fumess. Marsh Grange 
and Seaton Priory were both granted to a member of the Askew 
family by Henry the Eighth in 1549. This was Sir Hugh Askew of 
Kelsey, in Lincolnshire, and was one of the knights who attended 
King Henry on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. He married into 
a noble family. Lady Askew being cousin-german to Queen Jtee 
Seymour, mother of Edward the Sixth. It was through this 
connection that Sir Hug^ got an honourable appointment in the 
young King's household. He died in 1569, learing no children, 
and his estate became the property of his nephew-— or great 
nephew — ^William Askew (son to Anne Askew the Martyr), and a 
niece, Bridget Askew. William married a Pennington, after- 
wards Earl of Muncaster, and his son John succeeded to the 
Marsh Grange estate^ John Askew left two sons and one daugh- 
ter, Margaret, who became the wife of Judge Fell. Mr. Fell, 
or his ancestors, became extensive purchasers of Abb^ lands 
covering many hundred acres to the south and west of the 
paternal estate, to Morecambe Bay. In time his estate included 
Marsh Grange and extended across the peninsula. 

♦George Fox's idea of starting a Botanic Garden in Phfla- 
ddphia was much in advance of the age in which he lived. 
Thomas Lawson was his and the Swarthmoor family's intimate 
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friend, — and being a famous botanist, understanding the medi- 
cinal properties of plants, was called by Croese **the greatest 
herbalist m En^dand. Lawson instructed the Fell family in all 
these things and thus George Fox proposed that the Society of 
Friends should be taught ''all things civil and useful," and saw 
the importance of promoting such researches. 

* In the year 1681 William Penn gave to George Fox a receipt 
for £35, which was to entitle him to a city lot in the newly- 
planned city, a liberty lot of sixteen acres in the suburbs, and 
a tract of 1,960 acres in the back lands of Pennsylvania. 
>?othing was done to ensure the possession until after his death. 
On the 13th of 13th mo., 1716, William Lower wrote to David 
Lloyd, William Penn's deputy, concerning George Fox's wilL 
On the land a meeting house was to be built and a schoolhouse, 
and another part was to be enclosed for a garden, " where the lads 
and lassies could learn simples and the uses to convert them to: 
distilled waters, oils, ointment, etc. The residue of the lot near 
Philadelphia to be paled about for Friends that came to the 
meeting, to put their horses in." I am sorry to say the wishes 
of George Fox were not carried out 

• Rachel Fell married Daniel Abraham, and his sister Phebe 
married Phinehas Pemberton, who emigrated to America in 16S2. 
They were the warm friends of Mary Becket, with whom she 
lived. In letters which passed between them after her marriage 
to Samuel Bowne, they write most fondly. 
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